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Rome,  Tuesday,  2$rd  of  November. 

IORD  and  Lady  W.  Bentinck  are  arrived ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  gives  me  pleasure,  for  they 
are  both  agreeable  and  friendly  people. 
— ^  This  day  I  did  penance,  in  the  way  of  leaving 
visiting  cards  at  the  doors  of  all  my  acquaintance.  Why 
will  people  not  "do  at  Rome  as  they  do  at  Rome  "  ? 
why  will  they  not  dispense  with  the  petty  ceremonies 
of  etiquette,  which  are  allowable  in  other  great  towns, 
but  which  take  up  too  much  precious  time  here,  and 
are  quite  at  variance  with  the  occupations  and  interests 
which  ought  to  employ  mind  and  time  in  this  classic 
city.  Who  that  has  ever  inhabited  Rome,  does  not  feel 
a  pride  and  a  pleasure  in  tracing  the  word !  how  many 
remembrances  does  it  not  recall !  how  the  heart  expands, 
and  the  stature  seems  to  dilate,  and  the  tongue  to  cry 
out  "  anch  io  son  Romano ! "  Yes,  who  that  has  trod 
these  sacred  stones,  does  not  conceive  themselves  in- 
vested with  the  denizenship  of  the  city  of  the  world ! 
Though  for  centuries  every  pen  has  eulogised,  and  every 
heart  has  echoed  the  praises  of  the  eternal  city,  still  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  interest  remains  for  ages  yet  unborn, 
to  expatiate  upon,  to  analyse,  and  to  enjoy. 
n  I  A 
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The  life  of  Rome  is  a  life  apart  from  the  rest  of  exist- 
ence ;  and  for  that  very  reason  I  pronoimce  it  dangerous  ; 
for  it  is  a  parenthesis  in  existence  which,  however  beauti- 
ful, life  might  be  completed  without ;  and  when  it  is  past, 
a  preference  to  it  is  apt  to  create  distaste  for  all  that  is 
less  exciting.  Fortimately,  however,  there  is  an  instinct 
implanted  in  the  human  heart  which,  like  that  which  is 
felt  for  a  disagreeable  relation,  still  draws  the  affection 
to  home  and  country ;  and  in  that  common  feeling 
shared  by  all,  an  equivalent  exists  in  the  long  nm,  which 
makes  amends  for  the  want  of  more  vivid  sensations. 
Yes !  repose,  and  not  excitement  is  conducive  to  true 
happiness. 

I  employed  myself  in  the.  evening,  reading  Lord  John 
Russell's  life  of  his  ancestor  Lord  William  Russell. 
The  preface  is  modest,  dignified,  and  forcible ;  the 
narrative  is  lucid  ;  and  the  style  is  imaffected,  and  devoid 
of  ornament,  yet  elegant.  It  is  like  the  author.  How 
much  the  sobriety  of  a  sensible  English  book  strengthens 
and  refreshes  the  understanding,  especially  when  we  have 
lived  some  time  in  a  dearth  of  English  literature. 

Lord  [ 3  called  on  me.    Misfortime  has  done  him 

good ;  he  is  not  so  sulky  or  morose  as  he  once  was ; 
one  even  forgets  the  past,  to  be  sorry  for  his  present 
distress  and  wandering  life. 

Wednesday 9  24th  November. — ^Accompanied  [ ]  to  see 

the  Casini  Palace.  The  Queen  of  Sweden  *  died  there  in 
1629  {sic  1689).    It  is  a  magnificent  building,  as  to  space 

^  Christina.  The  character  of  this  Princess  had  a  bright  and  a 
black  side.  For  four  years  after  her  coronation,  she  governed  liberally  ; 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  she  became  weary  of  the  restraints  on 
royalty,  and  abdicated  in  favour  of  the  Count  Palatine,  Charles  Gus- 
tavus,  her  cousin.  She  then  went  to  Rome,  and  became  a  regular 
bos  bleu.  It  did  not  however  say  much  for  her  philosophy,  that  she 
became  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  nor  did  it  impose  any  check  on  her  licen- 
tiousness, which  was  rather  too  open.  Once,  when  in  Paris,  she  had 
an  Italisui,  her  equerry,  murdered  in  her  presence,  for  no  other  fault 
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and  architecture.  Among  the  numerous  pictures  it 
contains,  those  which  most  attracted  my  attention  were 
the  "ecce  homo/*  by  Guercino,  and  a  holy  family,  by 
Garofalo.  The  colouring  of  the  Guercino,  however,  is 
not  pleasing,  and  does  not  express  the  notion  I  have 
formed  of  what  the  subject  ought  to  convey.  I  am  told 
Garofalo  has  no  originaUty ;  he  has,  however,  much 
taste,  and  infinite  feeling. 

Thursday^  2$th  November. — ^Went  to  the  CapitoL 
The  statues  were  new  to  me :  what  an  interest  they 
excited  I  The  room  appropriated  to  the  busts  of  philo- 
sophers, poets,  and  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  was  more 
deeply  impressive  than  all  the  rest.  Anacreon,  Euri- 
pides, Homer,  Socrates,  were  those  whose  countenances 
answered  most  nearly  to  the  idea  I  had  connected  with 
their  personal  appearance,  and  I  examined  these  efBgies 
of  the  great  departed  long  and  curiously. 

It  must  be  very  delightful  to  be  the  possessor  of  the 
images  of  such  men.  Would  that  I  were  rich,  or  that 
riches  were  not  necessary  to  the  indulgence  of  taste ! 
It  is  very  sad  to  think  how  money,  or  rather  the  want  of 
it,  curbs  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  restrains  the 
most  laudable  human  wishes.*  I  sometimes  think  with 
regret  of  the  opportimity  I  once  had  of  being  wealthy. 
I  despised  riches  then  ; — ^but  twenty  years  make  a  vast 
difference  to  one's  feelings  on  these  matters.  It  is 
nothing  to  grow  old  in  body,  but  it  is  very  sad  to  feel 

than  because  he  did  not  think  her  immaculate.  In  1660  she  returned 
to  Sweden,  on  the  death  of  her  cousin  ;  but  the  change  of  her  religion 
and  her  notorious  life,  rendered  it  a  most  unpalatable  domicile ;  so 
she  in  consequence  returned  to  Rome,  where  she  made  the  world 
lighter  by  a  great  sinner  in  1689.  Queen  Christina,  notwithstanding 
all  her  indiscretions,  was,  it  is  said,  an  accomplished  and  agreeable 
personage  to  those  about  her ; — ^but  as  the  reverend  Mr.  Duncan 
Douglas  of  Greenock  once  said  in  the  pulpit,  of  Mrs.  Potiphar,  she 
was  a  light  gipsy.     [Original  note.] 

*  An   Irish  friend  once  said  to  me,  that  the  want  of  money  ia  the 
root  of  all  evil.    [Original  note.] 
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tiie  heart  become  aged ;  very  melancholy  when  we  can 
laugh  at  the  ''  folly "  of  the  Ught  dream  of  our  3^uth, 
and  ridknle  "  the  idle  romance ''  of  that  past  and  pleasant 
time*  Some  maintain  that  the  heart  does  not  change 
— ^that  despite  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
there  are  minds  which  retain  their  original  simplicity, 
their  first  aspirations,  untainted  and  unsubdued.  But 
I  for  one  cannot  agree  with  this  opinion.  Contempt  at 
our  poverty,  from  the  world  in  general — ^neglect  from 
those  we  love,  because  we  are  insignificant  and  power- 
less— ^the  constant  abnegation  of  our  most  innocent 
wishes ; — ^all  these  combine  to  teach  a  lesson  which  is 
not  taught  in  vain.  In  short,  I  am  grown  worldly,  and 
I  do  love  money. 

To  return  to  the  busts — I  was  sadly  disappointed  in 
the  resemblance  of  one  who  had  alwa}^  been  my  bean 
ideal  of  woman,  in  despite  of  having  heard  that  she  was 
not  handsome.  Alas !  Sappho  is  positively  hideous ! 
I  wish  I  had  never  seen  the  Ukeness  of  her— -there  is  a 
delusion  the  less.  Day  by  day,  one  after  another,  all 
illusions  vanish ; — we  are  ourselves  disenchanted.  I 
have  few  beau  ideals  left,  and  before  I  go  hence,  I 
doubt  not  every  one  will  be  crumbled  into  dust. 

The  day  was  cloudless,  and  for  the  first  time  I  reached 
the  top  of  the  Coliseum.  How  glorious  is  the  view  from 
thence !  In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  opera,  which 
was  very  indifferently  performed.  **  //  Turco  in  Italia  " 
by  Rossini,  the  renowned  robber  in  music.  He  may 
be  termed  a  charming  compiler,  but  really  not  a  great 
composer :  but  I  must  not  omit  to  praise  one  quintetto, 
which  is  very  beautiful. 

I  went  afterwards  to  Torlonia's.*^    An  assembly  is 

^  This  wealthy  banker,  whom  Bonaparte  made  a  Duke,  purchased 
the  Princess  of  Wales's  most  valuable  jewels.  Some  pearls  cSf  priceless 
value,  which  belonged  to  Her  Royal  Highness,  decorated  the  amf^e 
bosom  of  the  citiaen's  wife.  It  has  been  said,  that  Torlonia  bought 
tome  gems  belonging  to  the  British  crown ;   bat  this  has  been  said 
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always  an  assembly.  I  hear  Torlonia  has  a  super- 
stitious fear,  that  should  he  leave  his  old  domicile  to 
inhabit  this  new  abode  of  Pluto,  he  would  die ;  so  he 
only  holds  his  festas  in  the  new  palace,  guarding  his 
money-bags  in  their  ancient  fortress.  However,  it  is 
unjust  not  to  add,  that  the  Duca  di  Torlonia.  though 
pxirse  proud,  and  a  parvenu,*  is  a  very  useful  and  hos- 
pitable person,  and  his  family  render  themselves  equally 
serviceable  and  agreeable  to  all  strangers  who  visit  Rome, 
especially  to  the  English. 

Friday^  26ih. — Went  to  St.  Peter's  to-day ;  it  is  a 
beautiful  fane ;  but  it  is  a  dressed  beauty,  and  too 
elaborately  ornamented  for  a  place  of  worship.  Truly, 
it  is  like  a  heathen  temple  rather  than  a  Christian  sanc- 
tuary. Canova's  monument,  erected  to  Cardinal  York, 
is  a  miserable  thing ;  poor  ia  design,  almost  vulgar, 
devoid  of  poetry  and  of  grandevu". 

I  read  Lady  Morgan's  Florence  Macarthy.  There  is 
originality  and  genius  in  all  she  writes. 

To-day  I  received  letters  from  England ;    and  one 

from  Madame  [ ]y  in  which  she  tells  me  of  an  interview 

she  had  with  Princess  Charlotte. 

As  you  say,  our  friendship  has  a  good  deal  of  the  beau 
ideal  in  it ;  I  may  perhaps  gain  by  it  in  one  way,  though  I 
lose  in  the  other.  However,  I  should  be  glad  to  run  the 
risk  of  your  liking  me  less  on  closer  inspection,  that  I  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  liking  you  more.  As  I  am  become 
natiuralised  now  in  England,  how  I  do  wish  our  two  country 
seats,  Dovenest  and  Greenglade,  lay  nearer  together,  so 
that,  when  you  return  to  England,  we  might  see  more  of 

likewise  respecting  other  gems»  now  in  other  hands :  it  is  merely  an 
English  on  dit    [Original  not^.] 

•  He  suggested  to  Thackeray  "  Prince  Polonia  "  in  "Vanity  Fair  " 
and  the  "  Book  of  Snobs/'  where  he  says :  "  The  Polonias  have 
intermarried  with  the  greatest  and  most  ancient  families  of  Rome, 
and  you  see  their  heraldic  cognizance  .  .  .  quartered  in  a  hundred 
places  in  the  city,  with  the  arms  of  the  Colonnas  and  Dorias." 
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each  other ;  for,  well  as  I  like  your  letters,  I  had  rather  see 
the  writer;  and  I  think  we  should  suit  very  well  in  our 
elegant  retirements;  we  should  feed  our  pigs  and  poultry 
yritii  much  sympathy.  Joking  apart,  I  think  we  have  some 
points  de  riunian,  and  should  both  be  the  better  for  being 
within  reach  of  each  other.  But  that  is  always  the  way 
in  this  abominable  large  world ; — one  never  can  contrive  to 
get  near  those  one  wishes  most  to  Uve  with. 

And  now  I  must  tell  you,  my  cousin  [ ]  received  the 

other  day  a  gracious  summons  from  Her  Roysl  Highness 
Princess  Charlotte,  to  wait  on  her ;  which  he  of  course  obej^ 
She  was  much  pleased  when  he  informed  her  he  had  heard 
lately  from  you;  and  as  she  asked  him  many  questions 
whidi  your  letter  answered,  he  gave  it  to  H.  R.  H.  to  read. 
He  did  not  do  wrong,  did  he  ?  The  Princess  said  she  was 
aware  her  mother  had  dismissed  all  her  attendants;  but 
that  that  circumstance  should  not  in  any  way  mortify  or 
distress  you,  for  she  well  knew  that  it  was  no  fault  of  theirs. 

Princess  Charlotte  told  me  the  Queen,  her  grandmother, 
is  much  mortified  by  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
to  the  Princess  of  Salms  [sic  Solms],*  and  threatens  not  to  re- 
ceive her  at  court,  &c.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  scandal  pro- 
mulgated about  this  Princess ;  but  I  do  not  like  the  old  Queen's 
harshness  on  this  occasion.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  anecdote 
I  have  heard  told  of  Her  Majesty,  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  same  stem  spirit  of  virtuous  propriety  which  has  actuated 
her  conduct  ever  since  she  came  into  this  country. 

The  Duchess  of  [ ],'\  a  great  favourite  at  court,  besought 

Queen  Charlotte  to  receive  her  niece,  Mrs.  [ ],  at  the  draw- 
ing-room, there  having  been  reports  bruited  about  which 
were  injurious  to  that  lady's  reputation.  The  Duchess 
implored  the  Queen's  clemency  and  indulgence  on  a  point 
so  wholly  without  any  just  foundation;  and  finally,  when 
about  to  retire  from  the  royal  presence,  she  asked,  beseech- 

^  Her  own  niece,  Frederica  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitx  (1778-1841), 
sister  of  Louise,  Queen  of  Prussia.  She  married,  first,  in  1793,  Prince 
Louis  of  Prussia,  who  died  in  1796 ;  secondly,  in  1798,  Prince 
Frederick  William  of  Solms-Braunfels,  who  died  in  18 14. 

t  This  seems  to  be  a  version  of  the  story  of  the  reception  given  by 
the  Queen  to  the  request  of  the  Duchess  of  ArgyU  (Lady  Charlotte 
CampbeU's  mother),  that  she  should  receive  her  daughter  Elizabeth 
Hamilton,  Countess  of  Derby,  after  her  elopement  from  her  husband. 
She  was  never  again  received  at  Court. 
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ingly,  "  Oh  1  Madam,  what  shall  I  say  to  my  poor  niece  ?  " 
to  which  Queen  Charlotte  replied,  "Say  you  did  not  dare 

make  such  a  request  to  the  Queen."    The  Duchess  of  [ ] 

was  so  hurt  by  this  unfeeling  denial  to  her  entreaties,  that 
she  resigned  her  situation  in  the  royal  household. 

There  are  many  other  stories  likewise  told  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte, which  do  not  bespeak  much  tenderness  of  heart.  When 
Princess  Charlotte  was  christened.  Lady  Townsend,*  who 
held  the  royal  babe  during  the  ceremony,  (being  hersdf ,  with 
child  at  the  time,)  appeared  much  fatigued ;  and  the  Princess 
of  Wales  whispered  to  the  Queen,  "  Will  your  Majesty  com- 
mand Lady  Townsend  to  sit  down  "  ; — to  which  the  Queen 
replied,  blowing  her  snufE  from  her  fingers,  "  She  may  stand 
— she  may  stand."  Again,  I  have  heard  that  the  Queen 
seldom  permitted  her  own  children  to  sit  down  in  her  presence ; 
and  when  she  was  playing  at  whist,  one  of  the  royal  progeny 
has  been  known  to  fall  asleep  whilst  standing  behind  the 
Queen's  chair.  Truly,  such  strict  attention  to  etiquette  is 
very  Germanic,  to  say  the  best  of  it.  I  should  not  think 
such  a  course  politic  if  her  Majesty  wished  for  her  offspring's 
love.  Yet,  perhaps,  I  am  wrong,  and  that  her  system  was  a 
right  one ;  for  tender  indulgence  to  children  does  not  always 
command  either  love  or  respect.  I  remember  a  very  tender 
and  excellent  father  having  said  to  me,  that  he  had  received 
an  excellent  lesson  one  day  from  his  Uttle  girl,  whom  he  had 
been  plajong  with  and  teazing  in  sport ;  the  child  suddenly 
grew  angry,  and  cried  out,  "  You  are  not  fit  to  be  a  papa." 

To  return  to  the  Princess  of  Salms.  I  hear  her  manners 
are  captivating,  the  tone  of  her  voice  is  peculiarly  pleasing, 
and  there  is  a  gentleness  blended  with  dignity  in  her  whole 
deportment,  which  are  seldom  united.  When  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  proposed  an  additional  allowance  for  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  there  were  many  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  who  were  violently  opposed  to  the  measure,  and 
made  some  very  ill-natured  remarks  on  the  Duke. 

There  are  current  reports  here,  that  the  Pnncess  of  Wales 
is  closely  watched ;  and  I  think  they  are  likely  to  be  true. 
I  own  I  tremble  for  her  Royal  Highness,  knowing  as  you 
and  I  do,  the  excessive  imprudence  of  her  conduct  at  all 
times,  wUch  frequently,  on  occasions  perfectly  harmless  in 

*  Townshend? 
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themselves,  la3^  her  open  to  the  attack  of  her  enemies.  But 
if  she  was  in  danger  of  falling  a  prey  to  political  sharpers  and 
adventurers  in  England,  how  much  more  so  will  she  be  ex- 
posed to  the  machinations  of  such  persons  in  Italy,  and  the 
distant  coimtries  I  hear  it  is  her  intention  to  visit — and  to 
visit  without  a  respectable  English  retinue. 

Poor  Princess  !  I  fear  she  wUl  come  to  no  good  end ;  and 
there  is  so  much  good  in  her,  it  is  doubly  to  be  regretted 
there  should  not  be  one  grain  of  prudence  to  guide  her  aright. 

Never  was  there  a  greater  piece  of  folly  committed  by  any 
one  than  that  of  Her  Royal  Highness  leaving  England  at 
such  a  moment ;  it  was  so  bad  a  compliment  to  her  daughter. 
In  short,  she  played  the  Regent's  game ;  and  he  is  in  high 
spirits,  it  is  said,  on  account  of  his  wife's  voluntary  e^dle 
from  this  country. 

I  cannot  believe  that  good  man,  Mr.  Whitbread,  ever 
advised  the  Princess  to  leave  England ;  but  if  he  did,  it 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  malady  which  ultimately 
deprived  him  of  life. 

The  Princess  has  only  written  once  to  f ]  within  the 

last  six  months,  and  Her  Ro3ral  Highness's  letter  was  evi- 
dently written  in  very  bad  spirits.  I  am  very,  very  sorry 
for  her;  she  is  certainly  used  most  cruelly,  most  unfairly. 
Whatever  may  be  alleged  against  her,  there  is  much  to  allege 
against  those  who  drive  her  to  extremities. 

The  generality  of  people  condemn  her,  and  praise  the 
R[egen]t,  on  account  of  the  turn  politics  have  taken  ;  which 
he  and  his  ministers  have  just  about  as  much  to  do  with  as 
I  have.  The  great  captain  is  the  main  spring  upon  which 
England's  glory  rests ;  and  if  he  brings  about  a  peace,  the 
poor  Princess  will  be  forgotten. 

Poor  Lord  [ ] !  I  believe  he  feels  as  much  for  his  family 

losses  as  those  who  make  greater  show  of  grief ;  but  in  th^ 
last  loss  he  must  have  had  a  double  regret ;  for  she  never 
recovered  having  been  forsaken,  and  sorrow  soon  hastened 
her  death. 

Is  Princess  Charlotte,  think  jrou,  really  going  to  marry  the 
Prince  of  Orange  ?  It  will  be  a  merry  court  whenever  she 
does  marry,  at  least  for  the  rising  generation ;  but  she  does 
not  seem  to  incline  to  take  the  person  she  is  ordered,  but  to 
choose  for  herself. 


r  - 
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As  to  m3^self ,  all  I  can  tell  you  is,  I  am  obliged  to  go  picking 
up  attachments  here  and  there,  and  of  course  I  am  generally 
disappointed  in  them. 

Write  quickly  to  me,  and  tell  me  if  you  know  anything 
of  the  Princess.  How  does  she  Uke  the  thoughts  of  her 
daughter's  manying  the  Prince  of  Orange  ?  If  I  were 
Princess  Charlotte  I  would  marry  to  obtain  my  Uberty,  for 
she  is  not  well-treated,  etc. 

Yours. 

Saturday,  27/A. — I  went  to  the  Danish  [?  French] 
Ambassador's,  Monsieur  de  Blacas  ;  a  brilliant  assembly  ; 
there  was  present  a  Danish  Princess  of  Holstein,  a  de- 
scendant, I  believe,  of  the  unhappy  Princess  Matilda, 
who  paid  her  life,  it  is  said,  for  her  crime — her  liberty 
certainly  (which  was  as  bad).  This  Danish  Princess 
is  sister  to  the  Princess  of  Holstein,  whom  I  knew  in 
England.  She  is  fair  in  a  particular  way — nay,  very 
handsome ; — a  fresh  coimtenance,  but  the  cheeks  too 
heavy  and  large.  She  wore  a  very  simple  muslin  dress  ; 
her  hair  arranged  like  one  of  Sir  Peter  Lely*s  pictures. 
The  Prince  her  husband  is  a  heavy  looking  man,  but 
with  rather  an  agreeable  expression  of  countenance. 
They  are  both  in  manner  much  like  all  royalties  I  ever 
saw, — courteous,  but  evidently  prudent  and  cautious, 
saying  one  thing,  and  looking  about  at  the  same  time, 
thinking  of  another.  They  afforded  me  too  the  same 
amusement  as  I  ever  had,  in  observing  the  crowd  press 
aroimd  them,  to  catch  a  gleam  of  favour  from  their 
smiles.  So  much  for  rank  and  station  !  it  is  the  same 
every  where,  and  always  will  be.  What  a  strange  thing 
power  is — how  it  transmutes  the  basest  things  into 
high  estimation,  and  vice  versd.  But  let  no  one  pride 
themselves  on  being  exempt  from  its  influence.  Those 
who  think  themselves  least  liable  to  being  swayed  by 
it,  are  generally  most  so.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  within 
the  dazzling  influence  of  high  station  and  command,  and 
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disa^ipeaied.    I  saw  Lord  [ ]  at   Paris.    He  seemed  a 

greater  fool  than  ever,  and  was  as  usual  for  slaying  Mrs. 
Thompson,  whc»n  I  have  heard  him  toady  for  an  hour 
together.  He  said  he  was  going  to  meet  his  wi£e  at  Milan. 
I  recommended  him  to  go  to  Genoa ;  assuring  him  she 
had  set  out  with  the  Marquis  for  that  place  some  ages  ago. 

How  cruel  you  were  not  to  ccHne  to  Najdes.  I  must  return 
to  Italy.  Call  yon  me  this  summo:?  Call  you  me  these 
eag^  tails  ?  s^  the  indignant  Mary  Anne  to  Mr.  Banard 
the  coach-painter. 

I  am  come  to  live  upcm  the  [ ].    Cecilia  is  grown  quite 

young ;  but  Juliana  is  rather  the  worse  for  wear.  Clarifwa 
Jackson  is  making  tea  in  the  same  Uack  gown  in  which  I 
left  her.  I  conclude  she  has  lost  or  sold  her  family ;  but  one 
dare  not  ask.  Let  us  combine ;  the  cursedest  thLog  is  the 
money  always.  I  would  make  an  hospital  at  Rome  for 
decayed  purses,  and  discontented  and  diss^ipointed  agreeable 
people.  I  intend  to  struggle  hard  with  the  world  till  forty, 
and  then  to  succumb  with  a  good  grace,  and  float  down  the 
stream  of  time,  like  a  dead  cat  in  ti^  Thames. 

Pray  give  me  another  line.    The  Westmorland  is  at  TivolL 

Adieu  I    Lady  [ ]  sported  the  cruel  at  Rome,  and  would 

not  dine  with  us,  after  setting  the  Duke  of  Campo  Mele's 
heart  on  fire. 

I  kiss  jrour  eyes. 

Your  faithful 

Anarchassis. 

Tuesday. — ^Went  to  a  ball  at  the  French  Ambassador's. 
All  the  best  English  were  there :  the  Bentincks,  Cum- 
mings,  the  Charlemonts,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Lords 
Clanwilliam  and  St.  Asaph,  Lady  de  ClifEord  and  niece, 
and  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nightingale,  newly  arrived  persons 
and  rather  agreeable  looking. 

Again  I  received  letters  from  England :  two  from 
Mr.  [ ^J,  which  contain  as  follows : 

Extrads  from  IMUr.  iaU  July  1815. 

Madame  de  Stael  has  quite  kept  me  alive  during  the  last 
dun  foggy  month.  She  is  indeed  a  wonderful  and  delightful 
person. 
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After  the  rational  and  philosophic  view  yon  take  of  the 
great  events  that  are  passing  under  onr  eyes,  why  do  you 
say  to  me,  "  Do  not  smile  in  derision  at  the  nature  of  my 
mind^'  ?  Don't  you  know  that  the  fault  of  my  own,  (a 
taxjlt,  1  am  proud  to  say  it,  which  arises  only  from  the  insig- 
nificant situation  in  which  it  has  been  placed,)  is  seeing 
everjrthing  in  a  serious  light.  "  La  caricature  de  la  Gaiety," 
to  which  such  minds  are  obliged  too  often  to  have  recourse, 
ought  not  to  take  in  you.  Madame  de  Stael's  tristesse  is 
taute  autre  chose  ;  but  I  honour  her  for  feeling,  as  she  ought, 
the  degraded  state  of  France ;  although  she  is  far  from 
having  a  just  appreciation  of  how  much  they  deserve  it,  and 
how  little  they  are  fitted  for  the  good  she  wishes  them,  without 
having  herself  any  very  just  or  distinct  ideas  as  to  how  such 

good  is  to  be  procured.    She  is  now,  alas !    gone  to  [ ^]. 

I  envy  them  her  society ;  for  she  is  very  delightful  when  she 
is  in  low  spirits ;  and  as  to  any  "  ridicule  that  can  be  cast 
on  her,"  the  chaxm  of  her  superiority  is,  that  its  magnitude 
and  its  variety  is  such  as  to  sdlow  one  to  laugh  at  as  well  as 
with  her. 

Here  I  am  again  at  the  end  of  my  paper,  without  having 
told  you  a  word  of  news.  I  really  next  time  will  begin  with 
the  gazette.    The  Locks  are  well,  and  by  this  time  at  Nor- 

bury.    You  will  probably  have  heard  of  Lord  A[ ^]'s 

strange  marriage  (I  must  call  it  so)  with  Lady  [ ],    His 

conduct  in  the  whole  affair  was  strange.  He  talked  of  having 
no  heart  to  bestow,  and  "  two  broken  hearts  "  going  together ; 

while  he  left  poor  Miss  [ "]  to  lament  not  having  accepted 

this  said  broken  heart,  which  was  entirely  at  her  disposal 

last  year.    The  marriage  was  at  the  [ "].    Lady  [ \  had 

left  it  for  [ ]  two  or  three  days  before,  and  Lord  [ '\ 

followed  her.  At  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  this  marriage, 
the  pair  themselves  set  out  for  S  [ ]. 

I  shall  feel  out  of  humour  with  myself,  dear,  until  I  have 

thanked  you  for  your  delightful  letter  of  the  [ '\.    Do  I 

like  such  tetters  ?  Can  you  doubt  it  ?  Shall  you  try  and 
write  to  me  in  a  matter  of  fact  way  ?  Heaven  forbid  I  Your 
letter  is  a  model  which  I  beg  you  will  stick  to,  and  which 
I  heartily  wish  I  had  any  hope  of  being  able  to  follow  in 
my  answer.  But  alas  I  very  bad  health,  joined  to  very  un- 
toward circumstances,  have  succeeded  (yet  more  than  age) 
in  reducing  me  to  a  mere  matter  of  fact  person,  for  which  I 
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another  to  consider  it  at  a  distance.  I  like  Monsieui 
de  Blacas  personally ;  he  is  quite  one  of  the  obsoletes ; 
a  decided  member  of  the  Vieille  Conr,  imbued  with  all 
its  ancient  prejudices.  But  then  he  is  sincere,  and  a 
complete  character  in  his  way  ;  a  violent  Tory  of  course 
in  his  politics,  but  on  other  subjects  he  converses  with 
liberal  feelings  and  information,—- especially  on  those 
of  taste  and  virtue. 

Madame  de  Blacas  is  insignificant  in  personal  ap- 
pearance, although  not  inelegant.  I  feel  a  dislike  to 
her  from  her  conduct  to  the  Princess  of  Wales.  When 
Madame  de  Blacas,  during  the  height  of  the  French 
revolution,  was  obliged  to  seek  shelter  for  her  life  at  the 
court  of  Brunswick,*  and  was  so  reduced  in  her  cir- 
cumstances as  to  be  compelled  to  gain  her  livelihood 
by  washing  fine  linen,  the  then  reigning  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick and  the  Princess  of  Wales  discovered  her  distress 
and  assisted  her ;  yet  when  the  Princess,  in  her  hour  of 
distress,  passed  subsequently  through  France,  the  French 
Ambassadress  refused  to  show  her  the  common  civilities 
due  to  her  station;  and  Monsieur  de  Blacas,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Duchess  of  D[evonshire],  showed  Her 
Royal  Highness  every  indignity.  What  a  return  for  all 
her  past  kindness  to  Madame  de  Blacas.  I  own  this 
trait  of  character  gives  me  a  prejudice  against  her. 

Monday^  2gth. — ^Went  to  see  Madame  [ ^],  and  heard 

her  sing,  which  is  always  a  pleasure ;  the  style  is  the  true 
old  Italian,  full  of  pathos  and  passion.  In  the  evening, 
I  went  to  a  great  ball  at  Torlonia's,  given  to  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Denmark.  The  banker's  new  abode  is 
magnificent  from  its  space,  its  marbles  and  its  lights ; 
but  it  was  deadly  cold  in  the  galleries  where  the  dancing 
took  place.    There  are  some  statues  and  pictures  which 

^  M.  de  Blacas  was  an  Emigre  with  the  Comte  de  Provence,  whom 
he  served  until  his  restoration  as  Louis  XVIII. 
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appeared  to  me  worth  looking  at,  but  a  crowded  assembly 
suits  but  little  to  the  examination  of  such  things. 

I  heard  to-day  from  Sir  WilUam  Gell.  What  an  in- 
exhaustible store  he  has  of  droU  good-humoured  fun. 

Letter  from  SiR  Wiluam  Cell. 

Your  much  too  amiable  letter  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure, 
and  in  some  degree  acted  as  a  cordial  to  a  terrible  inundation 
of  bile,  with  which  my  whole  constitution  is  overwhelmed. 
My  face  is  become  a  gravel  pit,  and  my  eyes  like  two  stale 
plover's  eggs ;  so  that  nobody  but  Lady  Anne  Barnard  can 
bear  to  see  me.  When  I  get  better  (as  my  old  aunt  expected 
her  eyes  to  do  at  ninety-eight)  I  vow  a  pilgrimage  to  your 

shrine — ^yea  even  a  party  with  Lady  [ ] ;  so  expect  the 

attack  of  the  Huns  and  Visigoths  in  a  short  time.  For  the 
present  console  yourself  with  the  illustrious  Friderich  August 
Dietrich  Yorgensow  von  SchmouUsow,  who  is  kindly  come 

from  [ ]  on  purpose  to  carry  my  letter.    He  has  left  his 

family  in  excellent  circumstances,  and  in  high  spirits  at  the 
fine  harvest  of  fish  skins  and  saw  dust,  with  which  they 
promise  themselves  a  good  junket  at  Christmas,  after  divine 
service  at  the  cathedral,  which  is  performed  by  the  jimction 
of  ninety-seven  fir  trees,  placed  in  a  circle  and  tied  together  at 
the  top  with  a  hay  band,  which  the  victories  of  King  Hacho  had 
compelled  the  King  of  Shetland  to  cede  to  him  by  a  treaty. 

Under  these  awful  circumstances,  I  should  state  that  I 
had  yesterday  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Thompson  at  Tunis,  where 
she  is  quit  happy  at  finding  the  barbarians  so  much  less 
barbarous  than  the  Christians ;  where  she  has  twelve  Janis- 
saries constantly  employed  to  wait  upon  her ;  and  the  Bey 
Mahmoud  has  given  her  several  fine  horses,  on  which  she 
purposes  setting  out  immediately  for  the  city  of  Athens, 
"  dans  la  MorSe."  The  letter  is  very  long  and  gracious  and 
full  of  antiquarian  and  historical  researches,  on  "  Carthage 
udina  utica,"  Nebuchadnezzar  and  patty  pans.  What  you 
have  lost  by  not  having  an  enlightened  correspondent  I 

By  the  bye,  when  I  have  seen  Constantinople,  St.  Jean 
d'Acre,  Jericho,  and  some  few  other  places,  I  go  to  my  own 
paradis  ^  Coma. 

I  bear  His  Excellency  Count  Schiarini  di  Cigognia  has 
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Wben  next  you  write  to  her,  remember  me  affectionately  to 
her;  although  unfortunately  afiection  and  all  its  ineffaMe 
delights,  are  just  what  she  feels  the  least. 

The  extraordinary  event  of  poor  Whitbread's  death  would 
shock  you,  though  you  did  not  know  him.  The  very  Sunday 
evening  before,  he  spent  with  me,  and  the  seven  or  eight 
men  who  were  beside  of  the  party,  saw  no  alteration  in  his 
spirits  or  his  manner.  I  saw  and  spoke  to  him,  driving  in 
Park  Lane,  between  four  and  five  o'clock  of  the  very  day 
before  the  deed  was  done,  and  made  the  same  observation. 
But  he  had  been  at  times  in  a  dreadful  state  of  depression 
during  the  last  three  weeks  ;  and  the  state  of  his  skidl  when 
opened,  Doctor  Baillie  told  me,  more  than  accounted  for 
any  acts  of  violence ;  the  bone  was  enlarged,  and  certain 
little  spiculae  at  the  edge  of  it,  pressed  immecUately  on  the 
brain ;  a  disease,  he  says,  which  invariably  occasioned  the 
most  violent  irritation  of  mind.  He  had  sworn  Lady  Eliza- 
beth to  take  no  notice  of  his  altered  state,  either  to  her  mother 
or  Lord  Grey ;  which  hung  so  heavily  on  her  mind  afterwards, 
that  she  saw  several  times  the  Bishop  of  London  on  the 
subject.  A  better  counsellor  she  could  not  have.  Never 
did  the  death  of  any  private  individual  make  so  great  a 
sensation  in  London ;  and  Lord  Tavistock's  mention  of  him 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  made  half  the  House  in  tears. 

Tell  me  when  next  you  write,  what  you  have  heard  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  In  London,  it  is  as  though  such  a  being 
had  never  existed.  Things  appear  to  be  going  on  smoothly 
at  court ;  that  is  to  say  no  fault  is  found  wiUi  the  Regent, 
he  is  heartily  glad  at  the  Princess's  absence.  Did  you  ever 
hear  a  clear  account  of  a  cock  and  a  bull  story  which  reached 
England  some  months  ago,  of  Hownam's  *  having  challenged 
Ompteda,  and  of  a  servant  having  betrayed  the  Princess  to 

*  There  is  much  misunderstanding  about  the  origin  of  Captain 
Hownham.  He  was  not,  as  Count  Munster  asserted,  "  the  natural 
■on  of  a  footman/'  but  was  the  son,  by  a  Scottish  lady.  Miss  Brown  of 
Kirkcaldy,  of  the  Page  of  the  Back  Stairs  in  the  Household  of  George 
in.,  whose  portrait  Hoppner  painted.  Bom  May  12.  1790,  and  left 
an  orphan  early,  he  was  adopted  by  the  Princess  of  Wales.  He  was 
sent  to  sea  and  ''  was  in  command  of  a  Frigate  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
when  the  Princess  summoned  him  to  her.  He  abandoned  his  pro- 
fession for  love  of  his  benefactress,  and  followed  her  fortunes  to  the 
end,"  becoming  her  secretary.  After  her  death  he  retired  with  his 
wife  to  Rouen,  and  died  there  in  x86o." 
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the  Hanoverian  spy,  given  him  false  keys  to  her  drawers, 
&C.  ?  I  own  I  believe  Ompteda  is  set  to  watch  Her  Royal 
Highness.  Heavens !  how  mean  must  be  the  mind  that 
would  undertake  to  occupy  itself  with  such  dirty  work. 
Princess  Charlotte  has  decidedly  and  for  ever  refused  to 
marry  the  Prince  of  Orange,  it  is  said,  because  she  ascertained 
that  he  was  pledged  to  conciu:  with  the  Regent  to  ruin  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobourg  has 
been  named  as  Ukely  to  be  the  Princess  Charlotte's  bride- 
groom. I  cannot  help  feeling  a  tender  pity  for  one  so  young, 
and  so  lovely  and  loveable  for  her  own  sake,  as  this  Princess, 
being  compelled  by  her  rank  to  marry  from  convenance. 
I  hope  she  will  remain  true  to  her  mother.  But  if  that 
mother  does  anything  imprudent,  her  case  is  a  lost  one ; 
and  who  so  imprudent  as  she !  They  say  Prince  Leopold  is 
friendly  towards  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  that  for  that 
reason,  Princess  Charlotte  inclines  toward  him.  I  trust  she 
may  not  be  deceived,  and  that  His  Royal  Highness  does  not 
make  promises  in  order  to  win  the  hand  of  our  future  Queen, 
which  he  may  never  intend  to  perform.  He  is  after  all  but 
a  petty  Prince  for  the  heiress  to  the  British  throne.  I  hear, 
however,  he  is  handsome ;  which  is  more  than  the  Prince  of 
Orange  is. 

Yours,  &c. 

I  wonder  if  it  be  indeed  true,  that  Princess  Charlotte 
will  marry  Leopold.  I  think  her  heart  was  in  favour 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  but  I  suppose  such  an 
alliance  would  never  have  been  permitted ;  it  would 
open  the  door  to  so  many  private  intrigues,  and  jealousies, 
if  Royal  personages  were  permitted  to  marry  private 
individuals  or  nobles.  I  have  seen  the  Prince  of  Saxe 
Cobouig,  and  do  think  him  well  looking,  but  not  noble 
in  his  air  or  deportment ;  and  his  expression  was  not  to 
me  pleasing ;  it  was  dark  and  cacfUy  his  forehead  low, 
and  he  never  looks  at  the  person  to  whom  he  is  speaking. 
But  it  is  wrong  to  be  such  a  determined  disciple  of  Lavater 
as  I  am,  and  to  allow  oneself  to  be  prejudiced  either  for, 
or  against  a  person  by  their  countenance,  which  is  after 

II  B 
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backer's  wife,  whom  Her  Royal  Highnras  mentknied  in  one 
of  her  former  ktteis ;  her  two  vice  chamberlains  and  Lady 
Elizabeth  havicg  refined  to  go  with  her  to  any  place  except 
England ;  upon  which  the  Princess  discarded  them,  though 
she  professes  to  be  going  home,  which  Siccard  thinks  is  quite 
out  of  the  question,  as  she  is  certainly  considerably  hightened. 
Her  pecimiary  circumstances  are  in  a  very  bad  way;  not 
from  her  Royal  Highness's  expenses  at  Na^des,  or  at  this 
fiauce,  but  from  the  great  calls  upcm  her  income  which  she 
has  left  in  England.    From  what  I  can  gather  out  of  Sic- 

card's  prudence,  C[ ]  was  right  in  her  conjectures  about 

the  stocks.  But  what  is  of  the  most  consequence  to  you  is» 
she  talks  of  having  you  as  well  as  St.  Leger  with  her  again 
very  soon ;  therefore  you  had  better  be  on  3^ur  guard  lest 
the  Princess  arrive  unexpectedly  at  Rome.  Poor  Siccard  has 
been  ill  used ;  and  perhaps  that  may  make  him  see  things 
in  a  more  melancholy  light.  But  he  seems  to  think  everjr- 
thing  goes  on  ill. 

Murat  is  at  Ancona  with  7000  men,  and  nobody  knows 
what  he  means  to  do  with  them.  I  have  no  time  for  more 
than  to  sign  myself 

Yours,  K.  G. 

What  can  I  say  about  the  contents  of  this  letter, 
except  that  I  am  sorry,  and  that  I  do  say  and  feel  most 
sincerely.  But  I  can  be  of  no  use  to  the  Princess — no 
one  can,  except  Providence.  I  am  inclined  to  think» 
however,  that  Siccard's  dismissal  has  been  effected  by 
the  jealousy  of  foreign  servants,  not  from  the  Princess's 
free  wiU  and  wish.  But  it  is  equally  pitiable  to  find  that 
she  is  so  under  the  dominion  of  these  Italian  menials ; 
and  I  foresee  that  they  will  never  rest  till  they  persuade 
her  Royal  Highness  to  part  vrith  every  English  attendant, 
high  and  low,  and  then  indeed  she  will  be  left  to  the  mercy 
of  unprincipled  and  rapacious  creatures,  who  will  sell  her, 
if  a  price  is  offered  them,  to  the  spies,  or  rather  the 
blood  hounds,  sent  forth  by  the  Regent  to  hunt  her  to 
her  destniction.  Whenever  I  receive  intelligence  of 
this  kind,  I  may  say  without  affectation,  that  it  unfits 
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me  both  for  society  abroad  or  occupation  at  home. 
Siccard  especially,  was  a  most  faithful  and  respectable 
attendant.  The  Princess  knows  not  what  she  has  lost 
in  losing  his  services. 

Another  letter,  from  my  friend,  Sir  W.  H[otha]m, 
from  Lausanne^  was  of  a  very  different  and  more  pleasing 
nature. 

Letter  from  Sir  W.  H[othXm]. 

I  should  sit  down  with  great  pleasure  to  give  you  a  little 
journal  of  our  occupation,  could  I  fancy  that  a  description 
of  theatres  and  public  buildings,  and  roads  and  inns,  could 
afford  you  any  amusement.  We  have  seen  much,  but  con- 
versed little,  and  of  course  have  acquired  few  ideas  which 
3^u  may  not  find  in  the  "  Picture  of  Paris,"  and  "  Dutens 
Itin&aire." 

May  I  quiet  my  apprehensions  by  supposing  that  the 
interest  you  take  in  the  fate  of  the  travellers,  will  make  you 
read  this  ill  written  scrawl  with  greater  pleasure  than  the 
fair  print  of  those  learned  books  ?  On  our  arrival  at  Paris, 
we  soon  observed  that  there  are  two  ways  of  living  there : 
the  one,  to  stay  a  short  time  in  an  hotel,  to  devote  the  morning 
to  seeing  pictures,  palaces,  etc.,  and  the  evening  to  theatres 
and  balls ;  the  other,  to  reside  for  a  longer  time  in  lodgings, 
and  endeavour  to  be  introduced  into  private  society.  We 
had  no  hesitation  in  choosing  the  former ;  and,  having  hired 
a  chariot,  began  our  labours  by  visiting  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre.  I  need  not  attempt  to  describe  all  the  finest  statues 
of  antiquity,  and  nine  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  finest  pictures, 
which  are  collected  in  that  receptacle  of  the  works  of  genius. 
I  never  was  so  much  delighted  by  any  production  of  art  as 
by  the  statue  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere.  I  need  hardly  add, 
that  many  of  our  mornings  were  spent  in  the  Louvre.  The 
cathedral  of  Notre-Dame,  the  Salle  of  the  Corps  LSgislaiif, 
the  Hospital  of  InvaUds,  and  a  thousand  other  public  insti- 
tutions, successively  occupied  our  attention.  In  general, 
Paris  is  distinguished  by  the  magnificence  of  its  public  build- 
ings, the  narrowness  and  dirtiness  of  its  streets,  the  splendid 
apartments  of  the  rich,  and  the  miserable  hovels  of  the  poor. 
Tlie  rage  for  spectacles  is  so  great,  that  above  twenty  theatres 
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are  filled  every  evening,  by  people  of  all  descriptions.  The 
opera  seems  as  fashionable  here  as  in  London.  The  ballets 
excel  everything  that  I  ever  saw  before,  and  the  orchestra  is 
extremely  good;  but  the  singing  is  very  poor.  Almost 
every  day  gives  birth  to  some  new  "  peiiie  piice  de  thSdtre" 
chiefly  stolen  from  the  old  Italian  and  English  plays.  I  made 
a  large  collection  of  them  for  Lewis,  by  his  desire ;  so  that 
you  may  hope  to  see  some  of  them  done  into  English.  They 
are  acted  with  great  spirit,  but  the  violent  gestures  and 
extravagant  declamation  of  their  tragedians  I  could  not 
bear. 

We  dined  one  day  en  famiUe  with  the  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
who  mixes  much  in  French  society,  and  whose  chief  conver- 
sation from  morning  till  night  consists  in  abusing  England. 
She  must  have  some  scheme  in  this,  which  nobody  can  com- 
prehend. Another  day  we  spent  with  the  Greatheads,  who 
complain  much  of  the  total  want  of  anjrthing  like  pnvate  or 
rational  society  at  Paris.  There  are  a  great  many  beautiful 
women  in  Paris,  who  dress  with  great  taste,  and  I  am  told 
at  an  immense  expense ;  but  the  race  of  gentlemen  seems 
almost  totally  extinct.  Everybody  seems  intent  upon  leading 
what  is  called  a  life  of  pleasure ;  and  the  gaming  tables, 
among  other  expedients,  are  much  frequented.  We  were  one 
night  at  a  ball,  given  by  the  Duchess  of  Gordon.  In  one  room 
we  found  people  dancing  French  dances  ;  Lady  Georgina  * 
even  danced  a  minuet  and  gavotte  with  old  Vestris.  Another 
room  was  occupied  by  a  gaming  table  and  its  votaries,  among 
whom  her  Grace  and  other  ladies  were  now  and  then 
observed.  We  were  several  times  at  Lord  Whitworth's, 
where  we  met  only  English  society.  Two  of  our  pleasantest 
days  were  spent  at  Versailles  and  Marli.  One  of  the  oldest 
customs  at  Paris,  and  not  the  most  agreeable,  is  that  at  ah 
the  great  suppers  which  follow  the  balls,  there  are  seats  for 
the  women  only — ^the  men  acting  the  part  of  waiters  all  the 
time,  and  reckoning  their  gallantry  sufficiently  rewarded  by 
a  crust  of  bread  or  a  half  picked  bone  thrown  to  them.  The 
quantity  of  rouge  the  Parisian  ladies  wear,  is  to  an  English 
eye  very  disagreeable.  The  tournure  of  their  throat  and 
person  is,  with  few  exceptions,  extremely  elegant,  and  said 
to  be  greatly  improved  since  the  revolution,  by  the  disuse  of 

*  Later,  Duchess  of  Bedford. 
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stays,  and  by  other  contrivances  which  have  succeeded 
thein.  The  ^ectation  of  domestic  manners  and  customs 
has  for  about  a  year  been  totally  laid  aside.  Luxury  and  all 
its  attendants  are  as  prevalent  as  in  former  days ;  but  the 
imposing  splendour  of  rank,  and  the  polished  manners  of 
the  ancient  nobiUty,  which  in  some  d^[ree  softened  the  rude 
features  of  vice,  are  now  exchanged  for  splendour  without 
taste,  and  pride  without  dignity.  The  expense  of  Uving  at 
an  hotel  at  Paris  is  enormous.  Our  lodging  alone  cost  eight 
guineas  a  week,  besides  fire,  etc.  The  French  people  are 
fond  of  the  English  just  now.  I  saw  our  great  hero,  WeUing- 
ton,  there,  receiving  the  homage  of  all  the  prettiest  women, 
who  were  pulling  caps,  in  no  gentle  manner,  for  a  smile  of 
approval,  or  a  courteous  recognition  from  that  great  man. 

I  saw  Lady  [ ],  our  lovely  friend,  one  evening,  dancing 

with  Lord  Castlereagh.  I  am  glad  she  has  retired  from  the 
Princess  of  Wales'  service ;  it  was  no  fitting  atmosphere  for 
her,  so  pure  and  high  minded  as  she  is ;  for  if  any  part  of 
what  I  hear  of  that  poor  tpuid  woman's  manners  and  mode  of 
life  be  true,  she  is  fast  losing  herself  in  the  estimation  of  those 
who  are  most  friendly  to  her.  Do  not  be  angry  with  me  for 
calling  the  Princess  mad.  I  really  think  she  must  be  so,  to 
judge  from  her  headstrong  imprudence.  It  is  the  kindest 
apology  that  can  be  made  for  her.  I  assure  you,  if  I  have 
now  expressed  myself  somewhat  harshly,  I  have  felt  a  sincere 
interest  and  pity  for  her  Royal  Highness — ^a  chivalrous  feeling, 
which  would  have  made  me  ready  to  fight  in  her  defence. 
The  idea  of  a  woman  being  persecuted  and  neglected,  even 
if  not  a  Princess,  would  always  have  excited  a  strong  wish 
in  my  breast  to  serve  her,  in  as  far  as  the  limited  powers  of 
so  insignificant  a  person  as  myself  could  avail.  And  when 
I  first  heard  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  left  England, 
I  was  so  annoyed,  that  I  broke  forth  with  an  oath,  and  gave 
vent  to  the  vexation  and  indignation  I  felt  at  her  folly  in 
expatriating  herself. 

Good  heavens  I  what  a  position  in  pubUc  opinion  she  had 
gained  before  her  departure  for  the  continent.  What  a 
heroine  in  history  she  would  have  been  had  she  behaved 
properly;  and  to  see  her  at  once  throw  away  her  every 
chance  of  British  support,  and  her  daughter's  protection  and 
love.     It  was  sadly  provoking.     There  had  been  something 
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90  grand  in  her  conduct  up  to  that  period — something 
so  magnaniTnons  in  her  silent  endurance  of  her  husband's 
malevolence,  that  could  not  fail  to  create  a  strong  feeling  in 
her  favour.  But  when  she  went  abroad,  she  dropt  the  gnmd 
historical  character  of  an  injured  Queen,  and  she  became  in 
truth,  to  use  your  appellation  for  her,  a  Mrs.  Thampsom 
parted  from  Mr.  Thompson,  and  going  in  search  of  amuse- 
ment. Never  was  there  such  a  falling  off  in  poetry.  Tte 
old  French  King  was  very  glad  Her  Royal  Highness  did  not 
visit  his  capital.  Of  course  he  could  not  have  shown  her 
any  civility,  and  I  am  certain  none  of  the  English  heroes 
would  have  taken  notice  of  her.  The  Genevese  have  a  kindly 
feeling  for  the  Princess,  though  they  always  call  her  "  cette 
pauortdamu!  die  esi  fori  singuliire." 

But  to  return  to  myself.  We  were  detained  at  Paris  by  a 
faU  of  snow,  which  was  said  to  have  rendered  Mount  Jura 
impassable ;  we  did  not  set  off  till  the  24th  of  last  month. 
The  weather  had  then  for  a  week  been  as  hot  as  our  summer, 
and  it  still  continues  so.  Our  road  lay  through  Champagne, 
Burgundy,  etc.  One  can  travel  about  sixty  miles  a  day  with- 
out difficulty.  From  Poligny,  the  scenery  becomes  interest- 
ing. I  wish  I  could  give  you  any  idea  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  view  as  we  saw  it  in  a  thunder  storm.  It  was  evening, 
and  the  road  led  among  lofty  hills  and  deep  glens ;  the  sky 
become  densely  overcast,  and  the  most  vivid  fashes  of  U^t- 
ning  every  instant  illumined  the  scene.  The  tall  black  pines 
on  thr  mountains,  the  deep  rocky  glens,  and  the  rushing  of 
tho  torrrnt  Ivnoath  us,  mingled  with  the  thunder  daps  ;— 
tho  incNtn.  UDW  darkened  by  the  passing  clouds,  now  shining 
with  nil  tin  Hplondour,  with  the  angry  glare  of  the  lightning, 
nil  riinibitircl  to  pniducc  one  of  the  most  impressive  ax^ 
exit  not clltmty  npi^rnrancos  in  nature  I  ever  saw.  I  must  teD 
yittt  llml  wn  hnci  nliKhtcd  to  walk  up  a  hill,  when  suddenly  a 
li|{lit  (tpimrtiril  for  nn  instant  behind  us,  and  we  soon  saw 
M  liHtttn  ipilikly  mlvnnring.  It  was  impossible  to  resist  the 
idrrt  llml  H  wn^  n  fit  (ind  likely  place  to  be  robbed  in; 
Aiul  w«>  timilp  Imain  lo  irgnin  the  carriage,  which  had  got 
on  biiittn  Wfty  lir(iMY«  tm,  and  we  prepared  our  pistols  fac 
N  vlHitiMim  ipciitilfittin  Afln  a  short  period  of  suspense, 
"  Inm   ^nit,  iifp4«^r«fM/*  itllrird  by  an  old  woman,  relieved 

all  OUI   rt|i^M(t|lPlto|MMt)i 
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The  first  coup  icM  of  Geneva,  and  the  wide  extent  of 
the  lake,  bounded  by  all  the  magnificence  of  alpine  scenery, 
instantly  recalled  all  the  feelings  of  enthusiasm  which  had 
long  been  connected  in  my  mind  with  the  idea  of 
Switzerland 

Honsieiir  de  Sanssore  is  all  poUteness  to  ns,  and  I  am  not 
disappointed  with  "  V imperceptible  Genive,"  as  Benjamin 
Constsoat  had  the  impertinence  to  call  it.  I  have  met  with 
much  kindness  from  every  one,  and  I  feel  very  well  inclined 

to  remain ;  but  my  friend  [ ]  is  always  restless,  and  wishes 

to  go  somewhere  else ;   where,  he  neither  knows  nor  cares, 
only  always  to  another  place  than  the  one  he  is  at 

I  have  Uved  much  with  Madame  de  Stael  and  Sismondi, 
and  as  little  as  I  could  help  with  the  English.  I  have  become 
acquainted  with  a  Prince  Paul  of  Wurtemburg,  a  droll  mad 
German ;  at  least  he  is  so  considered.  I  do  not  think  he  is 
mad,  but  he  is  a  man  without  any  moral  principle,  conse- 
quently dangerous.  He  is  clever,  full  of  fire,  of  information, 
and  of  projects,  some  of  them  high  flown  and  ridiculous ;  but 
certainly  his  conversation  and  his  talents  are  of  no  common 
order.  His  having  withstood  Bonaparte  when  the  latter  was 
in  the  zenith  of  his  power ; — ^his  having  suffered  imprisonment 
for  three  years  on  that  account ; — ^his  being  persecuted  by 
his  own  father,  who  always  hated  and  treated  him  cruelly ; — 
these  circumstances  throw  a  kind  of  lustre  and  interest  about 
him,  which  in  spite  of  his  own  wild  and  prowling  eyes,  and  of 
all  the  stories  I  have  heard  of  his  libertinism,  render  him 
rather  an  amusing  acquaintance. 

I  spent  a  fortnight  at  Coppet,  with  the  dear  Madame  de 
Stael.  It  is  very  odd,  but  I  do  not  think  (to  use  a  vulgar 
English  saying)  Sismondi  and  she  put  up  their  horses  well 
to^kher.  He  told  me  that  his  friendship  for  Madame  de 
Stael  had  cooled  at  one  time,  and  that  it  has  only  lately 
returned  to  its  pristine  warmth.  I  ventured  to  question  him 
on  the  subject,  which  brought  back  some  particulars  of 
Madame  de  Stall's  life,  that  I  own  did  not  leave  a  favourable 
impression  upon  me.  Sismondi  found  great  fault  with  her 
for  her  passion  for  Rocca,  and  said  he  particularly  did  so,  on 
account  of  her  having  carried  Rocca  to  England  with  her. 
There  was  truth  in  what  Sismondi  said,  but  perhaps  there 
was  a  Uttle  envy  also.    I  think  the  fault  of  Madame  de  Stael 
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seems  to  be  a  want  of  tenderness.  The  melancholy  error  of 
falling  from  one  attachment  into  another,  is  too  often 
the  crime  of  those  who  seek  an  exalted  sentiment  which 
they  do  not  find  in  others ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
unless  reason  and  self-esteem  come  to  women's  assistance, 
the  noblest  natures  degenerate  when  they  fall  from  one 
attachment  to  another* 

Lord  Lucan  and  his  daughters  are  still  here.  The  latter 
are  handsome,  but  I  cannot  say  more  in  their  praise,  because 
I  am  only  slightly  acquainted  with  them.  I  hear  they  are 
very  clever  and  agreeable.    Lady  Westmoreland  introduced 

me  yesterday  to  Mr.  C.  [ ]  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  and 

Lady  [ ].    She  interested  me  in  him,  by  saying  Lord 

[ ]  had  told  her  that  the  boy  was  always  crying.    It 

seems  odd  that  Lord  [ ]  should  have  told  this  to  Lady 

W[ ].    Lady  W[ ]d  is  very  quick,  very  good-humoured, 

and  very  eccentric.  She  has  too  much  bustle  about  her  to 
enjoy  anything  in  society  that  is  not  bruyatUe.    I  have  fallen 

in  again  with  Mr.  M[ ].    He  informed  me,  he  loved  his 

wife  even  better  than  the  first  day  of  their  marriage.  I  wished 
him  joy  of  the  unusual  circxmistance,  and  he  proceeded  to 
underrate  Madame  de  StaSl,  which  provoked  me  considerably ; 
and  when  he  told  a  story  about  a  little  Adolphe,  which  he  says 
exists,  and  is  the  son  of  Monsieur  de  Rocca,  I  could  not  hdp 
thinking  of  what  I  have  so  often  heard  attributed  to  his 
family — the  love  of  scandal  for  the  purpose  of  diverting 
idlers. 

I  am  quite  ashamed  at  the  length  of  this  letter,  dear  [ ]% 

A  thousand  apologies  for  having  prosed  so  long,  etc. 


Thursday,  Rome,  ^rd  of  December. 

Visited  the  Chiesa  della  Concezione  delle  Capudne, 
situated  in  the  Piazza  Barberini.  It  is  small,  and  pos- 
sesses no  beauty  as  to  architecture,  within  or  without. 
It  was  built  by  the  Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini,  from 
designs  by  Antonia  Cassoni.  In  the  first  chapel  to  the 
right  is  the  famous  picture  of  the  archangel  Michael,  by 
Guido.  There  is  certainly  much  beauty  and  majesty 
in  the  head,  but  in  the  action  there  is  something  that 
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savours  of  an  opera  dancer ;  the  drapery  is  decidedly 
bad,  fluttering  and  unmeaning.  The  kind  of  blue  armour 
with  which  the  avenging  angel  is  clothed,  has  nothing 
in  it  of  the  heavenly  armour,  which  fancy  pourtrays  as 
his  appropriate  vestment.  But  when  there  is  so  much  to 
admire,  I  feel  as  if  it  were  presumptuous  to  speak  of  the 
defects.  One  other  remark  I  must  make,  however,  which 
is  that  the  extreme  youth  of  the  head  and  countenance 
seems  to  me  not  of  a  piece  with  the  muscular  and  almost 
brawny  limbs.  In  the  third  chapel,  St.  Francesco  in 
extacy,  supported  by  an  angel,  by  Domenichino,  is  a 
beautiful  picture — far  more  so  in  my  estimation  than  the 
Guido.  The  French  have  despoiled  this  church  of  its 
most  valuable  treasures  of  art,  and  left  only  a  collection 
by  Carlo  Maratta,  which  are  for  the  most  part  repainted 
and  smeared.  Certainly  William  Lock's  paintings  are  of 
this  school  in  point  of  colouring.  I  was  amused  by  detect- 
ing a  plagiarism  of  Canova's  ;  his  figure  of  charity  is  an 
exact  copy  of  one  in  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  but  being  an 
indifferent  picture,  and  placed  in  an  obscure  comer,  the 
robbery  is  not  Ukely  to  be  4etected.     I  heard  that  Lord 

J[ ]  has  got  all  Mr.  M[ ]'s,  fortune,  and  that  he 

has  left  his  mother  £3000  a  year,  and  Lady  [ ]  £1000. 

The  story  of  Lady  Frances  Wilson's  piece  of  good  luck 
is  a  most  extraordinary  one.*  I  heard  also  from  Lady 
W[ ],  that   Lady  Charlotte  Rawdonf  has  made  a 

*  Lady  Frances  Wilson  was  a  lady  of  very  plain  personal  appear- 
ance ;  yet  one  gentleman,  for  several  seasons,  perseveringly  gazed  at 
her  from  the  pit  in  the  Opera  House,  so  as  to  cause  her  considerable 

annoyance  ;  until  at  length  one  day  she  was  informed  that  Mr.  [ ] 

had  left  her  all  his  fortune  ;  and  prompted  by  curiosity  to  ascertain  if 
it  was  the  same  person  who  had  admired  her  at  the  theatre,  she  re- 
quested to  see  the  deceased,  and  identified  the  corpse  as  being  that  of 

Mr.  [ ].     It  was  said,  Lady  Frances  owed  this  piece  of  good  fortune 

to  a  mistake,  as  it  was  a  very  beautiful  woman  who  occupied  the  next 
box  to  her's,  to  whom  the  gentleman  had  intended  to  leave  his  property, 
and  that  he  was  misinformed  as  to  the  name  of  the  object  of  his  belie 
passion,    [Original  note.] 

t  She  married,  in  18 14,  Hamilton  Fitzgerald,  Esq. 
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strange  marriage,  with  a  man  without  any  fortune,  under 
thirty,  and  so  much  yoimger  than  herself. 

Princess  Charlotte  is  certainly  to  be  married  to  Prince 
Leopold ;  and  all  our  Princes  are  wandering  about  in 
different  directions  looking  for  wives.  The  Regent  did  all 
he  could  when  the  Duchess  of  Oldenbuig  was  in  England, 
to  make  her  marry  the  Duke  of  C[umberland] ;  and  for 
that  reason,  it  is  supposed,  he  kept  a  strict  watch  over 
her ;  which  was  very  ridiculous  ;  but  he  thought  that  if 
she  had  gone  into  general  society,  she  would  have  heard 
many  things  which  might  have  given  her  more  insight  into 
matters  than  he  wished  her  to  have.  The  R^ent  literally 
look  possession  of  the  Duchess,  and  never  permitted  her 
to  go  any  where  or  accept  of  any  invitations,  but  those  of 
royalties ;  saying  it  was  not  etiqueUe.  Why  then  did 
His  Royal  Highness  for  so  many  years  do  otherwise  him- 
self ?  His  people  and  his  carriages  attended  her  in  all 
her  expeditions,  in  order  that  she  might  see  eveiy  thing 

that  was  worth  seeing  in  London.    Lady  W[ '\  said 

she  thought  the  Duchess  of  Oldenbiugh's  figure  quite 
beautiful,  and  her  manners  perfect ;  and  that  Princess 
Charlotte  had  remarked,  that  she  had  never  had  an  idea  of 
what  manner  ought  to  be  in  a  royal  person  till  she  had 

known  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh.    I  told  Lady  W[ ] 

that  I  knew  the  true  reason  of  the  Regent's  t5a"anny  over 
the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  was  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  her  visiting  the  poor  Princess  of  Wales  when  she  was 
in  London.  She  could  not  go  in  the  Prince's  carriage  to 
Connaught  House ;  it  would  have  been  a  breach  of 
etiquette.  I  cannot  say  I  think  it  speaks  well  for  the 
Grand  Duchess's  nobleness  or  independence  of  mind,  that 
she  did  not  dare  to  order  another  carriage  to  convey  her 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales.  But  she  was  evidently  glad 
of  the  excuse. 
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Friday,  4ih  of  December. 

I  went  to  see  a  collection  of  pictures  which  were  to  be 
sold.  They  were  indifferent  enough.  I  mistook  the  lady 
for  the  maid  ;  but  she  was  very  good-natured  ;  made  a 
great  many  apologies  for  being  en  dishabille  ;  and  invited 
me  to  her  societd  whenever  I  chose  to  come.  She  appeared 
better  informed  than  Italian  women  are  in  general.  I 
admired  also  the  good  himiour  with  which  she  forgave  my 
rude  blimder.  How  differently  an  English  woman  would 
have  taken  the  matter.  She  would  most  likely  have  been 
exceedingly  affronted  and  indignant. 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  poor  Princess  to-day. 

Ex^ad  of  a  letter  from  Her  Royal  Highness  the 

Princess  of  Wales. 

Pour  le  plan  que  vous  m'annoncez,  comme  d^cidd  de  voire 

part,  de  me  joindre  au  mois  de  [ ]  il  me  parait  absolument 

impossible,  car  vers  ce  temps,  je  serais  en  Grice,  oCi  probable- 
ment  je  passerai  mon  hiver.  Au  reste,  j'ai  pris  comme  il 
fallait  mon  parti,  de  me  choisir  une  autre  dame,  au  Ueu  de 
Lady  Charlotte  Campbell ;  une  dame  Milanese — une  Com- 
tesse  AngeUna  Oldi, — *  [?n£e]  V^nitienne  et  son  6poux; 
qui  par  des  malheurs  de  politiques  et  de  finance,  a  6t6  rdduite 
i  chercher  une  occupation.  Elle  est  jeune,  douce,  bonne, 
et  d'une  trds  bonne  sant6.  J'ai  fait  aussi  des  connaissances 
trds  intdressantes  pendant  mon  voyage  [iUegible]  I'Abb^ 
Mezofanti,  bibUothdcaire  k  Bologna,  qui  m'a  promis  de  m'ac- 
compagner  en  Grdce ;  il  possdde  le  grand  talent  de  parler 
quarante-quatre  difi^entes  langues,  mortes  et  vivantes,  en 

perfection,  comme  on  m' assure.    Au  mois  de  [ ]  je  me 

propose  de  me  mettre  en  route  et  de  m'embarquer  Sl  G^neg 
qu'ainsi  mon  retour  vers  I'ltaUe  est  iris  incertaine,  et  pour 
une  p6node  trte  dloignde ;  au  reste,  personne  n'est  mieux 
informde  que  vous-meme  des  difi^renls  devoirs  que  vous  avez 
joumellement  k  rendre,  de  sorte  que  ce  serait  injuste  k  vous- 
memCi^  et  pour  ainsi  dire,  pour  moi  de  vous  engager  k  me 
suivre  dans  mes  diff&entes  poursuites— et  puis  les  arts  et 

*  Contessa  Oldi  was  sister  of  Bartolomeo  BergatnL 
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les  sciences  que  j'aime  si  avidement  i  cultiver,  n'ayant  plus 
d'autre  but  dans  ce  bas  monde  que  de  voyager  ainsi — c'est 
ma  seule  consolation  ayant  trouy6  parmi  les  6tres  vivans  si 
peu  de  satisfaction  et  d'attachement,  que  les  morts,  et  leur 
immortality,  me  doivent  tenir  lieu  de  ce  que  ce  monde  ingrat 
m'a  si  injustement  priv£.  Rendez-moi,  au  reste,  la  justice 
de  me  croire  pour  la  vie  votre  sincere  amie. 

C  R 

P.S. — Le  Mar6chal  Bellegarde  et  le  Marquis  de  Ghisilieri^ 
m'ont  choisi  cette  dame,  la  Contessa  Oldi. 

I  who  am  well  acquainted  with  the  Princess,  know  in 
what  a  woimded  spirit  she  wrote  the  above  melancholy, 
yet  absurd  letter.  She  is  evidently  much  piqued  at  Lady 
Charlotte  Campbell's  having  refused  to  continue  in  Her 
Royal  Highness's  service.  But  what  a  choice  she  has 
made  for  her  new  attendants  !  Nothing  new  can  be  said 
or  written  on  this  painful  subject ;  but  I  feel  sincerely 
sorry  for  the  poor  woman. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  Duchess  of  DCevonshirefs, 
where  people  were  all  laughing  at  the  Duchess  of  G£or- 
don  Js  ignorance  of  the  French  language.  She  is  reported 
to  have  said  to  the  box-keeper  at  a  theatre  not  long  ago 
at  Paris,  *^Ne  laissez  aucun  Anglais  entrer  dans  ma 
boUey  It  is  also  said  her  Grace  wished  Beauhamais  to 
marry  her  daughter,  Lady  Georgina.  What  an  odd  wish 
for  a  great  English  lady  to  form  for  her  child  !  When  I 
heard  them  all  laughing  at  the  Duchess  last  night,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  how  mean  people  are ;  since,  if  they 
had  been  invited  to  a  party  at  her  house,  they  would  have 
flocked  to  it  with  eagerness,  just  as  they  used  to  do  in 
England,  though  it  was  the  fashion  to  quiz  her  assemblies. 

Sir  Joseph  C[ ]y  was  wont  to  ask,  **  Are  you  going 

to  Scotch  coUops  to-night  ?  "    Yet  he  was  the  first  to  go 

thither.    Lady  [ '\  observed  when  the  Duchess  of 

[Gordon]  was  under  discussion,  "  Well,  let  those  laugh 
that  win.''    The  Duchess  has  married  all  her  daughters 
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greatly,  and  she  is  [was]  one  of  the  most  powerful  women 
of  her  time.* 

There  was  some  excellent  music  at  the  Duchess  of 
[Devonshire's].  A  Madame  Vera,  who  was  on  the  stage, 
but  is  now  married  to  an  ItaUan  gentleman,  and  is  quite 
a  lady  in  mind  and  manners,  sang  delightfully.  She  has 
one  of  those  deep  toned  voices  so  rare  in  a  woman,  and 
which  I  admire  so  much.  Perhaps  a  critic  might  have 
said  her  voice  was  rather  too  coarse.  On  the  whole,  I 
greatly  prefer  Italian  society  to  that  of  the  motley  English 
assembled  here  at  present ;  for  whatever  vices  or  scandal 
may  exist  among  themselves,  does  not  appear ;  and 
foreigners  are  not  annoyed,  when  in  their  company,  by 
listening  to  malevolent  gossip. 

On  the  whole  I  am  pleased  with  my  sijour  here.  I  Uve 
with  many  of  the  cardinals,  some  of  whom  are  both 
learned  and  pleasant  persons,  combining  the  elegance  of 
the  scholar  with  that  true  and  imaffected  spirit  of  philan- 
thropy which  renders  them  excellent  members  of  society. 
Some  among  them  it  must  be  confessed  are  only  roguish 
looking  priests  ;  but  the  greater  part  deserve  the  favour- 
able opinions  I  have  recorded  of  them,  and  the  Cardinal 
Gonsalvi  is  a  noble  exception  to  the  mean  ideas  attached 
to  his  order ;  while  the  Pope  is,  in  very  deed,  the  father 
of  his  people,  and  a  man  every  way  worthy  of  being 
respected.  There  is  a  most  amiable  Archbishop,  who  is 
very  anxious  for  my  conversion  to  the  "  true  faith."    He 

gives  me  all  sorts  of  books  to  read,  and  Lord  M[ ] 

strives  hard  also  to  persuade  me  to  become  a  catholic. 

Mr.  North  is  arrived — he  is  very  amusing.  He  told  me 
he  had  dined  two  days  with  his  fellow  servant  when  he  was 
chamberlain,  and  now  his  successor,  and  that  he  was  very 
well  behaved.  Captain  Pechell  would  not  let  all  the 
company  dine  with  him  on  board  of  his  ship  ;  the  Princess, 

*  Jane  Biaxwell,  Dachess  of  Gordon,  had  died  in  1813,  so  this  is 
retrospective. 
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therefore,  would  not  sail  with  him ;  and  nobody  knows 
exactly  what  is  become  of  her.    It  is  very  melancholy. 

Mr.  N[ ]  told  me,  that  Lord  W[orcester]  alighted  im- 
mediately from  his  travelling  carriage,  chez  G[eorgiana] 
F[it2roy]  and  repeated  the  proposals  he  had  made  before 
he  went — that  the  parties  came  out  arm  in  arm  from 
Devonshire  House,  and  that  her  trousseau  is  preparing — 

that  the  [ ]  are  indignant,  and  will  have  nothing  to  say 

to  the  marriage.  This  is  all  for  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre, 
for  the  girl  wants  nothing.  Besides,  her  family  is  as  good 
as  his  ;  and  after  a  man  has  been  very  near  marT3ang  a 
silk  stocking  washer,  they  ought  to  be  too  happy  to  get^ 
''  Une  niice  du  grand  WeUingtcmr  * 

I  had  a  long  confab  with  Mr.  W[ ]  over  things  past, 

present  and  to  come  ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  he  told  me  a  curious  circumstance  which  had  come 
under  his  own  knowledge,  and  which  is  another  proof  to 
add  to  the  heap  of  petty  wrongs,  which  the  R^ent 
caused  to  be  done  to  his  unforttmate  victim.  When 
White's  ball  was  finally  arranged,  and  the  poor  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  who  had  been  fretted  to  death  by  the  parties 
having  cut  down  some  of  his  fine  trees  in  making  the 
temporary  rooms  in  the  gardens  of  Burlington  House, 
was  reconciled,  at  last,  to  that  misfortime — a  message 
came  from  a  great  person  to  the  committee,  to  desire  to 
know  what  style  of  company  they  meant  to  ask  to  their 
ball,  or  some  clumsy  hint  of  this  sort ;  which  the  com- 
mittee however  understood,  for  they  sent  back  word  that 
they  meant  to  request  the  Regent  himself  to  invite  all 
the  Royalties  whom  he  wished  should  be  there,  and  that 
they  should  send  a  number  of  tickets  to  him  for  that 
purpose.  But  this  was  not  deemed  secure  enough  to  ex- 
clude the  obnoxious  individual ;    for  some  member,  a 

♦  Georgiana  Fitzroy.  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  niece,  married,  in 
1 814,  Lord  Worcester,  afterwards  Duke  of  Beaufort.  He  remarried, 
in  1822,  her  half-sister,  Emily  Culling-Smith. 
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friend  to  the  R^ent,  (it  was  said  to  be  Lord  Y[ ], 

made  a  motion  that  no  member  should  give  away  his 

!    tickets  except  to  his  relations,  or  that  some  line  of  rank 

should  be  drawn,  such  as  that,  no  one  but  peers'  daughters 

i    shooM  be  invited  ;  so  as  to  exclude  canaille  and  higher 

rank  likewise.    Upon  this  Lord  S[efto]n  got  up  and  said, 

it  was  easy  to  see  these  confused  proposals  were  meant  to 

exclude  the  Princess  of  Wales  ;  and  he  observed  that  as 

one  of  the  members,  every  ticket  he  subscribed  for  was 

his  own,  and  every  one  of  them  he  intended  to  send  to 

the  Princess  ;  to  be  disposed  of  as  she  pleased.    Fourteen 

other  members  said  the  same  ;  but  as  they  were  not  the 

Biajority,  and  as  those  who  were  to  pay  for  the  diversion 

were  not  to  have  leave  to  do  what  they  pleased  at  it,  they 

determined  they  would  give  no  ball  at  all.     "  I  for  one," 

ddded  Mr.   North,   "quite  rejoiced  that  for  once  the 

Regent's  mean  spite  should  fail  in  its  object.    Ah ! '' 

sadd  he,  **  I  could  write  a  book  on  that  man.    I  never 

beard  of  such  dirty  motives,  except  in  a  foolish  novel, 

where  the  characters  are  all  devils  or  angels,  such  as  one 

never  looks  for  in  real  life.    Certainly  his  rancour  is  unlike 

the  noble  insouciance  of  the  common  run  of  men  and 

women  of  the  world,  who  are  content  to  keep  out  of  the 

way  of  those  they  hate,  and  think  that  revenge  sufficient." 

I  fully  agreed  with  Mr.  N[ ^] ;  but  then  I  reminded 

him  of  what  could  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question  ; 
and  it  ended  as  usual,  by  our  shaking  our  heads,  and  sigh- 
ing. Mr.  North  heard  from  England  the  other  day,  that 
there  are  reports  of  great  rebellions  on  the  part  of  the  bride 
elect,  who  wiU  agree  to  nothing  unless  she  has  it  all  her 
own  way  ;  a  distinct  estabhshment — never  to  be  made  to 
go  abroad — and  several  other  not  imwise  provisos — or  no 
Prince  Leopold  ;  and  that  she  will  not  say  yes  at  all,  till 
she  has  seen  the  Grand  Duke  Nicolas,  whose  picture  the 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  had  shown  her,  and  who  they  say 
is  a  very  handsome  man.    But  in  all  her  stipulations. 
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none  have  transpired  connected  either  with  natural 
affection^  or  feelings  of  a  right  nature  towards  her  poor 

mother.    I  assured  Mr.  N[ "]  I  thought  from  all  I  had 

ever  seen  or  known,  the  Princess  Charlotte  loved  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  with  a  strong  degree  of 
affection,  but  that  the  latter  had  done  all  she  could  to 
destroy  those  feelings,  by  leaving  England  and  parting 
from  her  daughter,  and  I  did  not  wonder  if  the  Princess 
Charlotte  had  relaxed  from  her  first  impulse  of  warm 
affection. 

Mr.  N[ ']  sa)^,  the  English  are  much  admired  just  now 

in  Paris,  and  that  the  French  ladies  are  monsters  in  r^aid 
to  dress,  with  coiffures  a  foot  high.  Marshal  Ney  wants 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  fall  in  love  with  his  wife,  whom 
the  former  dances  with,  and  the  Marshal  has  got  himself 
appointed  Ambassador  to  Petersburgh.  The  Court  is 
very  jealous  of  the  great  affection  the  King  shows  to  all 
the  English,  and  his  new  grandees  cannot  conceal  it,  when 
the  English  are  presented.  Lord  P[ ]  made  a  friend- 
ship with  Platofi,  and  saw  his  daughter,  who  is  rather 
pretty,  and  in  case  Bonaparte's  head  should  still  come 
off,  has  secured  a  husband  in  Russian  General  d'Avame. 

Lord  P[ ]  has  taken  home  to  England  the  horse  Platofi 

rode  in  all  his  campaigns,  which  is  quite  worn  out,  and  is 
going  to  be  given  Chelsea  and  rest,  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days ;  and  also  another  horse  belonging  to  a  brave 
Cossack,  an  attendant  of  Platofi's,  who  killed  seventeen 
Frenchmen,  in  one  day,  with  his  own  hand. 

Mr.  North  praised  the  Whitbreads ;  but  he  said,  as 
the  world  in  general  did  not  like  them,  it  was  a  pity  the 
Princess  of  Wales  had  lived  so  much  with  them,  and  shown 
herself  so  frequently  at  places  where  she  had  no  business 
or  interest ;  such  as  at  the  Freemason's  Tavern,  to  listen 
to  speeches  about  charity  schools,  in  which,  in  fact,  she 
took  no  interest,  and  where  she  looked  very  grand  and 
cross,  and  gained  no  popularity. 
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Mr.  North  has  been  reading  Lady  Morgan's  "  O'Donnd," 
and  is  delighted  with  it.  He  says  he  never  read  a  book 
that  amused  him  so  much,  and  that  it  has  the  merit 
of  being  more  interesting  in  the  last  than  in  the  first 
volume.  He  says  it  was  written  when  she  was  staying 
at  the  Priory. 

Saturday^  5/A  of  December. — I  walked  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  and  observing  a  garden  in  a  better  state  of 
cultivation  than  Roman  gardens  generally  are,  and  full  of 
flowers,  I  asked  leave  of  an  old  gentleman,  who  was 
standing  near  the  gate,  to  permit  me  to  enter  ;  intending 
to  purchase  some  of  the  flowers ;  but  I  found  that  the 
proprietor  would  not  have  plucked  one  for  the  world. 
He  proved  to  be  quite  a  character.  He  told  me  he  had 
passed  five  years  in  England,  and  many  more  in  France. 
In  the  days  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  he  was  about  the 
present  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  one  of  his  Insiituteurs.  He 
told  me  he  understood  English,  and  once  translated 
Milton  into  ItaUan ;  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
occupation  of  gardening,  and  showed  me  his  Ubrary, 
which  was  also  his  bed-room ;  it  looked  more  comfort- 
able than  any  Italian  bed-room  I  ever  saw  ;  though  the 
bed  was  sufficiently  miserable. 

He  had,  he  said,  known  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
very  well ;  "  not  this  one,"  he  said,  "  but  the  beautiful 
one  who  is  dead.  This  one  is  too  great  a  friend  of  an 
enemy  of  mine  for  me  to  know  her ;  besides,"  he  added^ 
"  I  live  out  of  the  world  now." 

I  wonder  whether  it  can  be  true  that  this  little  dirty 
old  man  was  intimate  with  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  ? 
Yet  there  have  been  more  unUkely  things  than  this  ;  and 
perhaps  he  knows  many  a  strange  thing  concerning  that 
lady.  But  he  would  not  speak  of  her  again,  though  I 
endeavoured  to  make  him  do  so. 

I  accompanied  Lady  W[ ]  B[ ]  in  the  afternoon 
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to  St.  Onofrio.  The  beauty  of  the  view  is  transcendent. 
It  is  somewhat  less  extensive  than  that  seen  from  the  St. 
Ketro  in  Montorio  ;  but  the  objects  are  presented  nearly 
in  the  same  point  of  vision.  The  Tiber,  St.  Peter's,  the 
Coliseum,  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  the  Palatine,  etc., 
and  the  vast  plain  stretching  around ;  these,  seen  from 
beneath  the  oak  called  Tasso's  oak,  acquire  fresh  interest 
from  the  idea  that  his  eyes  often  contemplated  the 
glorious  scene,  and  that  he  received  from  it  some  of  that 
inspiration  which  breathes  throughout  his  muse.  St. 
Onofrio  is  built  on  the  summit  of  the  Janiculum.  It  is 
small,  but  of  a  pleasing  structure,  and  there  is  an  air  of 
devotion  in  its  quiet  cloister.  But  I  believe  I  always 
think  so  of  every  gothic  place  of  worship.  It  was  built 
by  Eugenius  the  IVth,  for  the  hermits  of  St.  Jerome,  and 
finished,  together  with  its  contiguous  convent,  by  the 
Roman  family  Di  Cupis.  The  hermits  continued  to  reside 
here,  till  Pius  V.  obliged  them  to  observe  the  rules  of  St. 
Augustine.  In  the  portico,  or  rather  corridor,  before  the 
church,  is  placed  a  virgin  and  child,  painted  in  fresco, 
said  to  be  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  paintings  in  the 
first  chapel  to  the  right  are  by  some  early  painter,  the 
hand  imknown ;  they  are  generally  much  damaged ;  but 
to  judge  of  the  parts  still  extant,  they  are  of  a  fine  order 
of  design.  Those  above  the  cornice  in  a  sort  of  cupola 
on  the  high  altar,  are  by  Pintorrichio ;  those  below  by 
Peruzzi :  both  are  good.  But  to  a  lover  of  poetry,  the 
greatest  interest  excited  by  this  spot  is,  its  being  the  rest- 
ing place  of  Tasso's  remains.  Here  too  he  spent  his  last 
days,  and  here  lie  his  ashes,  beneath  a  plain  stone,  bearing 
this  inscription : 
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D,   O.   M. 

TORQUATI  TASSI 

OSSA 

HIC  JACET 

HOC  NE  NESCIAS 

ESSE   HOSPES 

FRES.    HUIUS.   ECCL. 

P.   P. 

M.   D.   C.  I. 

OBIIT  ANNO   MDXLV. 

Who  can  tread  on  the  ashes  of  the  honoured  dead,  and 
not  feel  the  lesson  that  their  silence  breathes  ?  But  in 
the  memory  of  this  highly  gifted  mortal  such  lesson  is 
more  pecuUarly  touching.  When  fortune  ceased  to  perse- 
cute him,  health,  and  strength  and  vigour  failed.  In  the 
rude  blast,  the  flower  shed  its  perfume  ;  but  when  the  sun 
of  fortune  burst  forth,  that  splendour  proved  too  oppres- 
sive— it  faded  and  died.  The  Pope  gave  Tasso  a  pension  ; 
he  gained  several  lawsuits,  and  in  fine,  a  glorious  triumph 
awaited  him.  Fame  wove  a  chaplet  due  to  his  talents  ; 
but  death  came  with  a  rapid  stride,  and  snatched  it 
from  him.  The  tomb  opened  beneath  his  feet; — he  felt 
the  doom  awarded  by  Providence,  and  retired  to  this 
monastery  of  St.  Onofrio,  to  contemplate  that  everlast- 
ing glory  which  mocks  all  earth-bom  greatness.  Under 
this  impression,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Constantino, 
his  faithful  friend — and  died. 

In  the  first  burst  of  feehng,  the  Cardinal  Cintro  thought 
of  paying  every  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  his 
friend ;  and  to  this  end,  but  with  a  vain  and  pompous 
sentiment,  he  caused  the  body  of  the  deceased  to  be 
arrayed  in  a  Roman  toga,  to  be  crowned  with  laurels,  and 
to  be  publicly  displayed  and  carried  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  Rome,  attended  by  all  the  Palatine  court ; 
then  carried  back  to  St.  Onofrio.    It  was  deposited  fijially 
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beneath  the  humble  stone  where  it  now  lies.  Funeral 
orations  were  prepared  in  Latin  and  Italian ;  and  the 
Cardinal  designed  to  have  erected  a  magnificent  mauso- 
leum over  his  friend.  But  the  grief  of  the  Cardinal,  it 
seems,  soon  subsided,  many  cares  superseded  those  which 
he  felt  for  the  departed,  and  his  intentions  remained  unful- 
filled. The  Marquis  de  Villa,  going  to  Rome  some  time 
after  Tasso's  decease,  hurt  at  the  neglect  which  was  shown 
to  the  memory  of  the  great  poet,  when  he  discovered  that 
there  was  no  memorial  to  designate  the  place  where  he 
lay,  was  desirous  himself  of  erecting  a  monument ;  but 
living  vanity  stepped  forth  again,  to  defraud  the  dead  of 
their  honour ;  and  the  Cardinal  replied,  **  that  was  a 
duty  which  devolved  upon  him,  and  which  he  alone  must 
fulfil.''  The  Marquis  de  Villa,  foreseeing  that  no  monu- 
ment was  Ukely  to  be  erected,  requested  the  monks  to 
place  the  simple  inscription  which  has  been  given,  and 
which  designates  the  spot  where  lies  the  dust  that  once 
was  intelligent  with  genius.  After  the  expiration  of  eight 
years,  the  Cardinal  Bevildegra,  of  Ferrara,  seeing  that  the 
Cardinal  Cintro  still  postponed  the  fulfilment  of  his 
pompous  promise,  erected  a  bust,  which  surmounts  the 
inscription  that  records  the  Ufe  and  death  of  Tasso. 

Cosl  trapassa  al  trapassar  d'  un  giomo. 

On  my  return  home,  I  found  a  letter  from  the  Baron  de 
S[ ],  dated  Paris. 

Vous  ni'avoz  fait  une  bien  aimable  charit6,  en  me  permet- 
tant  Av  voiis  ik^rirc.  Paris  est  si  triste,  et  Fint^ret  du  spec- 
tacle do  la  France  est  d'une  nature  si  p6nible,  qu'on  a  besoin 
de  ra|)iM)rter  sa  pcns6e  sur  des  souvenirs  qui  aient  du  channe 
ot  de  lu  douceur.  On  dit  que  vous  avez  6t6  assez  bonne  pour 
rogretter  &  votre  passage  k  Coppet  que  le  Baron  n'y  fut  pas. 
Co  l^ron  en  est  profond^ment  reconnaissant,  et  je  vous 
assure  que  vos  regrets  ne  sauraient  etre  aussi  vrais  que  les 
aiens.  Paris  est  presque  deveuu  une  ville  anglaise.  Tons 
vos  conii>atriotes  ont  voulu  venir  voir  leur  conqu^te.    H 
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y  a  loin  sans  doute  de  leur  noble  sunplicit6,  et  de  leur  rigourenx 
discipline,  k  Tarrogance  des  Prussiens  ;  mais  vous  avouerai-je 
ponrtant  que  la  haute  idde  que  j'ai  de  TAngleterre  me  faisait 
attendre  encore  mieux  ?  Je  crains  pour  votre  ann^e  de 
citoyens  le  contact  des  armies  continentales  ;  je  crains  pour 
votre  jeunesse  minist6rielle,  T^cole  d'une  diplomatie,  tout  au 
moins  peu  lib6rale.  Quand  on  commence  k  parler  avec  m^ris 
de  la  liberty  chez  les  autres,  on  n'est  pas  bien  loin  d'y  fitre 
indifferent  chez  soi.  La  manie  des  cordons  gagne  vos  offiders. 
L'ordre  du  Bain  ne  ressemble  pas  mal  k  la  Legion  d'Honneur. 
L'ombre  de  Fox  aurait  bien  des  choses  k  dire :  la  pauvre 
France  est  dans  la  plus  deplorable  des  situations;  ruinee 
par  r  Stranger ;  d^chiree  par  I'esprit  de  parti :  il  faut  un 
miracle  pour  la  sauver.    Comme  je  connais  la  curiosit6  de 

[ ]  sur  ce  qui  tient  k  Bonaparte,  je  suis  tente  de  vous 

raconter  quelques  anecdotes  sur  la  fin  de  son  r^gne  passager. 
Avant  son  depart  pour  Tarm^e,  il  s'emporta  avec  violence 
contre  quelques-uns  de  ses  Conseillers  d'Etat,  "  Vous  me 
muselez  avec  vos  constitutions,"  leur  dit-il ;  "  vous  me 
garottez.  On  ne  reconnadt  plus  le  vieux  bras  de  I'Empereur. 
Comment  ai-je  gouvem^  pendant  douze  ans  avec  gloire  ? 
C'est  qu'on  sentait  le  bras  de  I'Empereur ;  et  aujourd'hui  que 
I'ennemie  est  aux  portes,  vous  me  liez  les  mains  avec  votre 
metaph5^ique."  II  revient  de  Waterloo  nuUement  dans 
I'intention  d'abdiquer ;  moins  avec  celle  de  dissoudre  les 
Chambres  au  moyen  de  ce  qui  lui  restait  de  sa  garde  k  Paris. 
II  etait  k  dejeuner,  et  portait  une  fourchette  k  sa  bouche  au 
moment  ou  on  vient  lui  annoncer  que  La  Fayette"  montait  k 
la  tribune  pour  s'opposer  k  son  dessein.  A  cette  nouvelle,  il 
laissa  tomber  sa  fourchette  et  dit :  "  Voili  les  vraies  hostiUtds 
commencees."  Depuis  son  abdication  il  donna  plusieurs 
conseils  sur  la  mani^re  dont  on  pourrait  encore  se  d6fendre« 
II  indiqua  aux  commissaires  de  la  Chambre  la  route  qu'ils 
devaient  suivre,  et  montra  quelques  lueurs  de  patriotisme. 
Lorsqu'il  monta  k  bord  du  Belierophon,  le  General  Becher, 
charge  de  I'accompagner,  voulut  y  monter  avec  lui;  mais 
Bonaparte  se  retouma  et  lui  dit :  "  Non,  restez,  General, — 
il  ne  faut  pas  que  la  France  ait  Tair  de  me  livrer."  Depuis 
lors  toutes  ses  conversations  ont  ete  dans  les  joumaux. 

Vous  voyez  que  je  cherche  des  pretextes  pour  causer  plus 
long-temps  avec  vous.  Daignez  me  les  pardonner,  et  croyes- 
moi,  &c.  &c.  A.  DE  S[ ]. 
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In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  Duchess  of  [PDevonshire], 
where  I  heard  a  good  deal  of  English  news.  Princess 
Charlotte's  approaching  marriage  with  Prince  Leopold 
was  canvassed,  and  no  one  seemed  to  approve ;   yet,  as 

Mr.  N[ ]  observed,  "  who  else  is  there  who  could  be 

chosen  for  the  bridegroom,  since  Her  Royal  Highness 
decidedly  objected  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  notwith- 
standing all  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh's  persuasions  ?  '* 
The  Regent  evidently  wished  his  daughter  to  take  the 
Prince  of  Orange;  otherwise  why  should  he  (who  was 
so  careful  in  excluding  from  Princess  Charlotte's  society 
any  one  inclined  to  encourage  her  in  independent  prin- 
ciples) have  permitted  her  to  be  intimate  with  this  cunning 
Russian  lady,  whose  very  eyes  betrayed  the  wily  nature 
of  her  character  ? 

The  Parisians  have  all  been  laughing  at  a  mistake 
made  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  went  into  the 
royal  box  at  the  opera,  and  excited  the  wrath  of  the 
French  people ;    who  have  caricatured  him  acting  the 

part  of  a  King.    Lady  C[ }  L[ ]'s  marriage  with 

General  M[ ]d,  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  as  he  has  no 

money,  and  all  the  English  at  the  Duchess  [ ^]'s  last 

night  expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  "  fooUsh 
match."  The  newa^  of  poor  Lady  Charles  Bentinck's 
death  shocked  me.*  She  was  a  person  I  had  known 
intimately  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  was  herself  so 
happy  and  young,  and  had  thought  so  Uttle  about  dying, 
I  should  imagine,  that  it  made  it  the  more  melancholy. 

She  was  to  have  been  confined  the  end  of  [ }.    In  a 

letter  the  Duchess  [ ]  received  to-day  from  Mrs.  Poole, 

she  says  it  is  universally  believed  Lady  Charles's  death 

*  She,  who  died  in  1813,  was  Miss  Georgina  Seymour,  and  was 
daughter  of  Grace  Dalrymple,  the  divorced  Lady  EUiot,  "  Dolly  the 
Tall/'  whose  name  was  connected  with  that  of  Philip  £galit6  and 
with  the  Prince  Regent,  whose  daughter  Lady  Charles  Bentinck  was 
reputed  to  be.  Her  only  child,  Georgiana  Augusta  Seymour,  died 
unmarried. 
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was  occasioned  by  a  fall  which  had  injured  her  spine. 
I  am  very  sorry  for  poor  Lord  Charles ;  they  were  a 
happy  pair,  quite  wrapped  up  in  one  little  girl,  and  lived 
most  comfortably.  She  was  a  lovely  creature  and  only 
thirty-one  years  of  age  ;  and  without  calling  her  a  great 
friend,  we  were  always  upon  the  best  terms  at  all  times, 
and  I  liked  her  conversation  and  society  whenever  I  was 
in  it ;  though  perhaps  we  were  not  congenial  souls. 

Lady  Burghersh  travelled  to  join  Lord  B[ }  from 

Berlin  to  Frankfort,  on  the  track  of  the  French  army, 
through  every  sort  of  horror ;  the  ground  covered  with 
dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses,  and  flocks  of  crows  darken- 
ing the  air,  devoiuing  them  ;  and  the  smell  horrible. 

The  Regent,  Mr.  N[ ]  says,  is  more  impopular  than 

ever ;  and  on  a  late  occasion,  when  His  Royal  Highness 
went  to  church  (to  receive  the  sacrament)  he  was  hissed 
and  groaned  at,  both  going  and  coming.  He  was  afraid  of 
going  in  state  through  the  streets  as  he  should  have  done, 
but  went  in  his  private  carriage  through  the  park.  But 
the  mob  foimd  him  out,  and  clung  to  the  carriage  wheels, 
hissing,  as  Mr.  North's  correspondent  informed  him,  and 
the  church  (the  chapel  royal)  was  surrounded  by  soldiers, 
who  would  not  even  let  in  a  peer's  son.    This  sounds  very 

revolutionary;   "but,"  added  Mr.  N[ ],  "it  is  all  his 

own  doing."     I  wondered  at  his  daring  so  to  speak  in  the 

Duchess  [ ]'s  house,  who  leans  so  entirely  towards  the 

Regent,  and  is  such  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  Princess  of 

Wales.    But  Mr.  N[ ]  is  a  privileged  person,  and  may 

say  and  do  what  he  Ukes.  He  is  a  favourite  with  all 
parties  and  all  persons  ;  and  he  deserves  the  distinction ; 
for  he  is  indeed  a  clever  and  a  good  man. 

Monday,  yth  of  December. — Visited  St.  Onofrio  again, 
and  saw  a  bust  of  Tasso,  or  rather  a  cast  taken  from  his 
face  after  his  death.  The  certainty  of  its  resemblance 
makes  it  interesting,  though  the  hand  of  death  is  evident 
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in  the  lines  of  the  features,  and  one  of  the  eyelids  is 
drawn  down.  It  is  a  countenance  expressive  of  that 
refinement  and  feeling  which  his  works  exhibit.  Such 
are  the  memorials  which  remain  to  be  seen  at  St.  Onofrio  ; 
and  in  contemplating  these,  the  other  circumstances  of 
interest  sink  into  insignificance.  The  site,  however,  of 
the  garden,  its  fountain,  its  oaks,  and  the  steps  which 
lead  to  the  "  Teatro  de*  pici  Trattenimento,"  a  beauteous 
spot  where  St.  Filippo  Neri  used  to  preach  to  certain 
assemblies  denominated  Agapae,  are  grateful  to  the 
feelings.  The  custom  of  preaching  in  this  spot  is  still 
ccmtinued  on  every  festival  after  vespers.  St.  FiUppo 
chose  a  noble  pulpit  from  whence  to  address  his  followers  ; 
and  his  descendants  have  adorned  the  spot  with  rows  of 
stone  benches,  rising  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  and 
commanding  the  magnificent  view  of  the  town  and  its 
vicinage  which  he  below.  The  cypress,  the  ivy,  the  oak, 
encircle  the  fountain,  which  fancy  might  easily  designate 
as  a  spring  of  Helicon.  Let  the  lover  of  poetry,  of  feeling, 
and  of  imagination  hasten  to  St.  Onofrio,  and  enjoy  the 
remembrances  it  awakens — the  visions  it  creates. 
I  spent  the  evening  at  Lady  Westmoreland's. 

Tuesday,  the  8th. — Received  several  letters  from  Eng- 
land. The  post  day  is  one  of  mingled  pain  and  pleasure 
to  me  in  general,  and  I  rather  dread  the  intelligence  it 
brings  me,  lest  I  should  be  reminded  by  some  careless  or 
cruel  person  of  things  I  wish  to  forget  entirely.  But 
this  day's  news  was  quite  inunaterial ;  only  gossiping 
letters  from  tminteresting  correspondents.  Otoe  of  them 
however,  speaks  sensibly  on  pubUc  affairs,  and  says  ; 

I  congratulate  you  on  all  that  has  happened  in  the  political 
world,  which  is  so  extraordinary,  that  it  appears  like  a  dream 
that  one  can  hardly  believe.  I  wish  you  had  been  in  London 
to  have  seen  the  illuminations,  whidi  were  really  beautiful. 
One  might  have  supposed  one's  self  at  Paris,  with  everybody 
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covered  with  fleuTs  de  lis,  white  cockades,  and  vivetU  Us 
Bourbons,  in  every  quarter.  I  am  very  glad  they  are  restored, 
poor  people ;  though  I  am  not  so  enthusiastic  about  them  as 
the  world  in  general,  and  think  them  but  a  very  poor  set. 
The  present  King  is  so  gouty  and  dropsical,  they  say  he  will 
certainly  die  of  the  fuss.  I  am  very  glad  the  poor  Duchess 
d'Angouleme  has  a  prospect  of  seeing  a  Uttle  enjoyment  of 
life,  and  I  hope  they  will  profit  by  all  they  have  suffered. 
It  is  a  great  pity  she  has  no  children.    Every  body  is  going 

abroad  ;  Lord  L[ '\  is  gone,  and  Lord  Lucan  has  disposed 

of  his  house  in  Hamilton  Place,  and  is  also  on  the  wing  for 
the  continent,  with  all  his  daughters.  The  only  piece  of  news 
which  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  is,  that  our  poor  friend  Lady 
S[ 1  is  dead.  Her  release  from  a  Ufe  of  sorrow  and  dis- 
appointment cannot,  for  her  own  sake,  be  lamented ;  but  I 
laiow  you  will  feel  with  me  sincere  regret  to  think  that  one  so 
beautiful  and  so  good  should  have  had  such  a  hard  portion  as 
she  endured.  I  never  can  efface  from  my  remembrance  her 
vision  as  she  was  in  her  youth,  or  forget  the  winning  charms  of 
her  mind  and  disposition,  which  were  as  pre-eminent  as  those 
of  her  person.  Her  fault,  if  fault  it  can  be  called,  was  a  too 
exalted  idea  of  happiness,  the  vain  search  after  which  rendered 
her  the  miserable  being  she  became  in  after  years.  Yet  she 
was  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed,  for  she  had  no  judicious 
friend  or  relative  to  check  the  romance  of  her  disposition,  and 
bid  her  beware  of  cherishing  such  high  wrought  sentiments. 
Altogether  her  cruel  destiny  must  excite  compassion.  Reared 
as  she  was  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  ignorant  of  poverty  or  privation 
of  any  kind,  she  was  not  prepared  to  meet  the  strange  and 
imexpected  reverse  in  her  situation  in  later  years.  Once, 
when  in  the  first  bloom  of  her  beauty,  I  cautioned  her  against 
sacrificing  every  sober  consideration  to  love ;  and  I  remember 
how  she  laughed  and  scorned  my  warning.  It  was  on  the 
occasion  of  her  showing  me  some  verses  which  she  had  written 
at  the  time,  and  which  I  now  transcribe  for  you,  thinking  you 
will  value  them,  and  read  with  a  melancholy  pleasure  the 
expression  of  that  feeling  which  made  her  whole  existence 
tnanqui,  from  being  ill-regulated,  and  ill-placed. 
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The  oily  tongue,  with  honeyed  phrase, 
The  insidious  eye,  that  courts  the  gaze 
Which  downcast  still  it  seems  to  shun, 
As  wily  serpents  court  the  sun. 
In  spite  of  nonchalance  betrays 
A  cloven  foot  a  thousand  ways. 
Though,  to  say  truth,  the  handsome  boy 
I  do  believe  has  no  such  joy 
As  racing,  or  as  rattling  dice  ; 
Compared  to  which  all  other  vice. 
Is  tasteless,  dojdng,  and  soon  o'er ; 
But  that  once  gained  lasts  evermore. 

H[ ]  with  unaffected  form, 

Some  hoyden  girl  who's  ta'en  by  storm. 

May  win  his  rank,  can  too  dispense 

Far  greater  baits  than  those  of  sense ; 

That  face  in  which  good  nature  teems 

Those  laughing  eyes  where  softness  gleams. 

Make  one  forgive  the  noisy  calf, 

And  with  him  one  may  dance  and  laugh. 

But  he  who'll  hunt  the  live  long  day. 

And  spend  his  hours  'mong  boors  away. 

Then  o'er  a  bottle  sit  and  smoke. 

And  crack  some  senseless  drunken  joke. 

May  chuse  that  life  for  him  designed : 

I'm  not  his  wife — so  I'm  resigned. 

But  of  all  f  oUies  that  I  see. 

The  most  disgusting  still  to  me 

Is  age  and  ugliness  presuming 

To  court  the  far,  the  young  and  blooming. 

I  know  but  one  thing  that  is  worse : 

It  is  to  see  the  clinking  purse 

Draw  forth  consenting  ^nile  from  these 

Nor  think  it  infamy  to  please. 

Observe  that  worn  out  battered  beau. 

One  eye  for  use,  one  eye  for  shew  ; 

With  half  an  ear,  and  that  one  eye 

To  Vice's  manes,  breathe  a  sigh. 

Behold  the  aged  wizen'd  things 

That  flutters  still  round  FoUj^s  wing. 

One  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  state, 

A  powdered  fop  with  empty  pate. 
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If  in  this  skeleton  you  trace 

Q[ Ys  worn  out  form  and  withered  face, 

You  surely  recognize  his  grace. 

No,  not  in  Fashion's  rounds  I  see 

My  heart  will  lose  its  liberty. 

There  Nature's  ever  in  disguise ; 

There  Ups  and  looks,  and  hands,  and  eyes 

Are  still  at  variance  with  plain  truth  ; 

And  age  affects  the  vice  of  youth. 

Shew  me  the  man  to  whom  for  ever  tied, 

I'd  proudly  own  subjection  till  I  died. 

Apollo's  form,  with  Alexander's  face  ; 

A  manly  beauty,  yet  a  gentle  grace  ; 

To  snatch  from  sounding  fame  unfading  fruit. 

Not  scorning  gentle  and  domestic  joys, 

And  e'er  a  foe  to  vulgar  drunken  noise. 

A  butt  his  odium  ;  a  led  captain  worse  ; 

And  boon  companions  still  his  greatest  curse  : — 

His  public  life  in  legislation  shine  ; 

His  private  hours  be  only  Love's  and  mine. 

If  such  a  blessing  be  designed  for  me, 

However  distant  the  fair  prospect  be, 

Nor  time,  nor  barrier  shall  withhold 

My  heart,  or  barter  it  for  gold. 

I  Uve  to  hope, — and  now,  adieu  to  thee. 

Thou  varying  scene  of  various  imagery  I 

Yet  not  at  times  despised,  e'en  thou  canst  give 

Good  lessons  what  to  prize  and  how  to  live. 

Smoke,  noise,  and  bustle, 

Crowd,  heat,  and  jostle. 

Perfume  and  stink, 

And  beau  and  link. 
Adieu,  adieu. 

These  doggrel  lines  do  indeed  recal  poor  Lady  S[ ] 

to  my  remembrance,  and  excite  many  painful  r^rets 
that  one  so  gifted  by  nature,  and  so  worthy  of  fortune's 
favour,  should  have  made  so  little  use  of  the  first,  and 
been  so  scantily  endowed  with  the  latter.  It  is  another 
melancholy  proof  of  the  folly  of  romance.  Verily  I  begin 
to  think  I  have  not  a  spark  left  within  my  own  breast ; 
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for  I  have  witnessed  its  bad  effects  in  so  many  I  have 
loved  and  liked,  that  I  am  sick  of  the  word.  Well,  all 
these  reflections  cannot  avail  my  poor  friend,  and  I  turn 
with  a  sorrowful  pleasure  to  the  thought  that  she  is  now 
beyond  this  world's  joy  or  sorrow.    Had  any  one  but 

Lady  S[ ]  written  these  pla5^ul  verses,  it  might  have 

been  thought  she  only  condemned  those  whom  she  could 
not  hope  to  please.  But  being,  as  she  was  at  the  time, 
the  handsomest  woman  in  England,  and  as  exalted  in 
station  as  in  beauty,  this  satire  on  the  beaux  of  that 
period  cannot  be  ascribed  to  pique.  No,  she  was  quite 
sincere,  and  felt  as  she  wrote.  But  before  she  died,  aye 
many  years  previously  to  her  decease,  she  said  to  me, 
"  I  have  proved  that 

"  'Tis  best  repenting  in  a  coach  and  six." 

I  never  shall  forget  how  angry  I  was  with  her  for 
saying  so.  My  beau  ideal  of  romance  was  destroyed 
from  that  moment,  and  I  have  never  been  able  since  to 
conjure  up  another  bright  vision. 

Auother  friend.  Sir  W.  H[otham  ?],  writes  to  me  and 
announces  the  decease  of  another  person,  but  one  of 
more  note  in  public  life,  and  less  interesting  to  myself. 
In  speaking  of  Lord  Hood,  Sir  W[ ]  says  : 

Advanced  as  he  was  in  life,  (for  he  had  reached  his  ninety- 
third  year,)  his  society  was  delightful  to  those  for  whom  he 
still  felt  the  warmth  of  attachment.  He  was  in  full  possession 
to  the  last  of  his  mental  faculties,  and  viewed  the  speedy 
approach  of  death  with  the  same  undaunted  firmness  he  had 
often  displayed  amidst  the  dangers  of  the  element  upon  which 
he  served,  and  in  the  day  of  battle.  Though  for  some  time 
under  his  command,  and  much  with  him  subsequently  in 
domestic  life,  he  never  appeared  to  betray  any  want  of  that 
steadiness  of  temper  which  bespeaks  the  officer  and  the  gentle- 
man. He  was  a  warm,  and  what  is  more  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  a  persevering  friend.  It  was  gratifying  to  me  to  see,  as 
I  did  a  few  days  after  his  dissolution,  the  coimtenance  of 
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my  venerable  friend — calm  and  composed  in  the  sleep  of 
death. 

I  passed  a  very  pleasant  evening  yesterday  at  Mrs. 
Holroyd'Sy*  where,  notwithstanding  the  music  and  the  con- 
versation, which  were  both  good,  I  was  reminded,  naturally 
enough,  of  Lord  Sheffield  and  Gibbon,  and  Lausanne  and 

r ],  and  a  thousand  circumstances  of  past  times,  which 

distracted  me  from  attention  to  the  present.  The  period 
when  the  friendship  I  first  formed  at  S6cheron  was  in  embryo, 
reverted  to  me ;  and  I  felt  a  wish  that  many  hours  I  passed 
there  should  return.  But  alas  I  one's  retrospections  upon 
happiness,  of  which  we  never  know  the  value  whilst  we  possess 
it,  are  sometimes  as  painful  as  they  are  unavailing ;  and  the 
phantoms  of  other  times  which  flit  before  our  imaginations 
vanish  from  us,  like  the  illusions  of  a  morning's  dream.  My 
ties  and  attachments  in  this  country  are  strong,  very  strong, 
and  they  ought  to  be  so ;  but  many  a  wistful  glance  is  cast 
towards  the  Alps,  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  I 
want  soul,  and  there  is  Uttle  of  that  article  to  be  met  with, 
either  in  the  splendour  of  a  court,  or  the  intoxication  of 
miUtary  glory,  or  what  is  worse  than  all,  and  more  frequent 
than  either  here,  the  insufferable  arrogance  of  newly  acquired 
wealth.  It  would  be  deUghtful  to  be  able  to  divide  one's 
time  between  the  majestic  sublimity  of  nature,  and  the  society 
and  conversation  of  those  whom  we  could  love. 

Wednesday y  qth, — ^Went  to  the  Barberini  Palace:  it 
stands  in  the  Via  Felice,  which  leads  to  the  Quirinal  Mount, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  on  the  ruins  of  the 
house  of  Numa,  under  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII., 
who  was  himself  of  the  family  of  the  Barberini.  The 
garden  is  said  to  occupy  the  ancient  site  of  the  Circus  of 
Flora,  and  the  CampidogUo,  which  was  a  temple,  with 
three  distinct  chapels  or  cells,  one  dedicated  to  Jupiter, 
another  to  Juno,  and  the  third  to  Minerva. 

In  ascending  by  the  principal  staircase  of  this  palace, 
there  is  a  magnificent  antique  lion,  as  large  or  larger  than 
life,  enclosed  in  the  walls.    From  thence  one  passes  into 

*  Probably  "  Serena/'  sister  of  the  first  Earl  of  Sheffield.         « 

n  D 
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the  saloon,  the  vault  of  which  is  painted  in  fresco  by 
Pietro  di  Cortona.  This  hall  is  immense,  and  of  fine 
proportions,  and  were  it  clean  and  furnished,  it  would 
be  magnificent.  All  the  chief  objects  in  Rome  bear  tins 
abstract  character  of  grandeur ;  but  so  many  minor 
circumstances  of  dirt  and  defects  mar  the  effect  originally 
designed,  and  disgust  or  offend  the  senses,  that  it  is  a 
perpetual  alternation  of  excitement,  passing  from  the 
sublime  to  bathos,  from  the  height  of  beauty  to  caricature. 

But  to  return  to  the  hall  of  the  Barberini :  this  vault 
is  accoimted  Pietro  di  Cortona's  best  fresco  work.  The 
subject  is  allegorical : — the  triumph  of  glory  represented 
by  the  attributes  of  the  house  of  Barberini.  In  the  second 
room  the  roof  is  painted  by  Andrea  Sacchi,  the  subject 
divine  Wisdom.  The  seat  on  which  the  judge  is  placed  is 
precisely  similar  to  the  one  on  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
has  placed  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  muse  of  tragedy. 

Spent  the  evening  at  the  Duchess  [of  Devonshire]'s. 
Nothing  was  spoken  of  but  the  Princess  of  Wales.  The 
royal  battle  seems,  from  what  she  had  heard  from  England, 
more  desperate  every  day.  There  are  eternal  meetings, 
and  every  sort  of  judge  and  person  consulted  in  the 
church  and  state,  and  everything  that  ever  was  heard 
or  suspected,  inquired  into,  even  previously  to  the  old 
inquiry,  to  justify  their  neglect  and  ill-usage  of  her  Royal 
Highness.  They  say  the  opposition  papers  are  cooling 
in  her  cause  also.  Alas  !  poor  foolish  woman  !  how  can 
it  be  otherwise  ?  Even  the  Chronicle  is  no  longer  so 
violent  in  her  favour.     "  Every  one,"  said  the  Duchess 

[ ^],  "  despises  Sir  F[ ]  ;  and  the  other  night,  when 

it  was  expected  he  would  bring  forward  a  motion  on  the 
Princess  Charlotte's  being  Regent,  without  restrictions, 
if  the  Prince  were  to  die,  everybody  went  away.    Nobody 

stays  to  mind  anything  Sir  F[ 1  says.    Every  one 

also,"  added  the  Duchess,  *'  is  making  an  outcry  about  the 
Piincess's  present  associates,  as  more  injurious  and  dis- 
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graceful  to  her  than  her  former  offences."  Mr.  N[ ]  said 

he  had  heard  that  the  Regent  was  obliged  to  give  up  all 
idea  of  divorcing  her ;  because  he  had  declared  he  would 
have  the  letter  he  had  written  to  the  King  at  the  time 
she  was  acquitted  produced,  in  which  he  had  afi&rmed 
that  he  never  could  or  would  beheve  her  innocence, 
and  gave  his  reasons  for  it ;  and  this  letter,  he  said,  if 
published,  would  acquit  him  of  inconsistency.  But  in 
this  same  letter  his  Royal  Highness  said  the  Chancellor 
was  a  rogue,  and  that  it  was  all  owing  to  his  unjust 
partiahty  the  Princess  got  off ;  and  the  Chancellor  told 
the  Prince,  if  this  letter  came  forth,  there  must  be  an 
end  of  him.    My  fear  for  the  Princess  now  is,"  added  Mr. 

N[ ],  "  the  very  great  research  they  are  making,  and 

the  very  odd  things  to  her  disadvantage  even  the  opposi- 
tion papers  pubUsh.  If  they  could  do  nothing  against 
her  I  think  they  would  have  found  it  out  by  this  time, 
and  would,  as  I  supposed,  have  done  nothing ;  and  I  am 
afraid  these  archbishops,  &c.,  would  not  let  themselves 
be  made  fools  of,  to  sit  every  day  in  judgment  on  nothing/  " 

I  answered  not ;  but  I  own  I  was  sorry  and  surprised 

to  hear  Mr.  N[ ]  speak  thus.    When  a  friend,  one 

who  has  been  considered  such  by  the  public,  admits 
that  they  have  a  doubt  on  any  point  concerning  the 
individual  for  whom  they  are  supposed  to  be  friendly 
inclined,  it  does  the  person  more  harm  than  the  loudest 
abuse  of  their  open  adversaries.  The  "whispered" 
cold  word,  or  slight  disapprobation  of  a  "friend,"  is 
death  to  the  cause  he  has  advocated ;  and  the  enemy 
rejoice  in  being  able  to  say  "  their  friend  said  so."    I 

dare  say  Mr.  N[ ]  did  not  mean  to  say  anything  which 

could  do  the  poor  Princess  harm  ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to 
give  the  adverse  party  an  inch  of  ground,  lest  they  take 
an  ell,  and  I  thought  of  the  Princess's  own  words  :  "  My 
friends  plague  me  more  than  my  enemies." 

Some  of  the  company  present  expressed  their  surprise 
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at  the  Princess  having  quarrelled  with  Sir  William  Scott, 
whom  she  once  liked  so  much,  and  with  whom  she  is 
now  so  displeased.  "He  would  have  been/'  observed 
the  Duchess,  "such  a  champion  for  her,  and  now  the 
R^ent  goes  and  dines  with  him."  I  replied,  that  I  was 
certain,  whatever  fine  worldly  ladies,  or  foolish  puppies 
who  had  their  fortune  to  make,  might  say,  people  like 
Sir  William  Scott,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  or  Sir  Vicary 
Gibbs,  and  that  style  of  men,  would  not  have  abandoned 
her  interest  for  any  R^ent,  if  she  had  remained  equally 
friendly  to  them.  "  Ah !  *'  exclaimed  her  Grace,  "  she 
had  better  have  been  on  the  pavi^  than  connected  with 

the  0[xford]s,  and  Sir  P[ ],  and  the  other  persons 

they   brought   her  in   contact   with." — "  Pardon   me," 

observed  another  cross  voice.  Lady  [ ]  "  they  were 

respectable  compared  with  others  who  were  namedy  as 
being  permitted  to  live  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Her 
Royal  Highness.  What  do  you  think  of  Lawrence, 
the  painter,  for  a  Princess  of  Wales's  admirer,  and  a 
Prince  of  Wales's  rival  ?  " 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  after  this  cruel  and  false 
remark,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  one  present  liked  Lady 

[ ]  the  better  for  having  given  vent  to  her  spiteful 

feelings. 

They  spoke  of  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Denman,  and 
seemed  to  think  the  latter  a  truer  friend  to  the  Princess 
than  the  former.  They  asked  me  my  opinion  on  the 
subject,  and  I  said,  that  I  believed  Mr.  Brougham  wished 
to  ser\'e  Her  Royal  Highness,  and  right  her  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public,  and  as  a  Royal  person ;  but  that 
I  thought  that  he  had  permitted  himself  frequently  to 
speak  of  her  as  a  pri\*ate  character,  in  private  society, 
in  a  manner  quite  at  variance  with  his  declarations  in 
his  public  s})eeches  in  her  defence ;  and  that  I  knew  he 
uwd  to  indulge  his  spirit  of  sarcasm  on  Her  Royal  High- 
nc<^s's  ridicules^  whenever  he  felt  indined,  and  especially 


s— 
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at  H[olland]  House.  He  had  often  made  her  the  butt 
of  the  dinner  parties  of  beaux  esprits  collected  at  that 
rendez-vous  of  wits  and  politicians ;  whereas  Denman, 
on  the  contrary,  upheld  Her  Royal  Highness,  when  speak- 
ing of  her  to   his  own  most  intimate  friends ;    thereby 

adding  weight  to  his  pubhc  defence  of  her.    Mr.  N[ ] 

corroborated  the  truth  of  my  remarks,  and  added,  that 
any  other  person  similarly  situated  would  have  given 
Mr.  Brougham  as  fine  a  field  for  the  exhibition  of  his 
powers  as  a  lawyer,  and  an  orator ;  and  that  it  was  the 
cause,  and  not  the  woman  he  was  interested  in. 

Thursday,  loth. — I  received  a  letter  from  [ ].    She 

is  at  Florence,  and  tells  me  some  strange  and  unsatis- 
factory tidings  of  the  Princess  : 

At  a  small  place  called  Borgo  St.  Domino,  three  days* 
journey  from  hence,  what  was  my  surprise  to  come  up  to  a 
whole  rabble  rout  belonging  to  the  Princess  of  Wales.  This 
consisted  of  twenty-four  persons  in  all — six  carriages  and  a 
baggage  waggon.  I  saw  no  face  that  I  knew  ;  many  Italians 
and  strange-looking  persons  of  various  nations ;  one  fat 
woman.  I  heard  there  was  one  other  female,  but  did  not  see 
her ;  some  said  it  was  the  Princess  herself ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  was.  There  were  seven  piebald  horses,  and  two 
little  cream  coloured  ponies,  that  I  well  remember  to  have  seen 
at  Milan ;  and  two  very  fine  horses  that  drew  a  chariot, 
which  was  entirely  covered  up.  On  passing  one  of  the  servants 
who  had  a  better  appearance  than  the  rest,  and  seemed  one 
of  the  principal  persons,  I  inquired  after  Her  Royal  Highnesses 
health,  and  expressed  myself  happy  to  hear  she  was  well, 
but  asked  no  other  questions  whatever.  My  servants  told 
me  that  some  of  these  persons  declared  they  were  going  to 
join  their  Mistress  at  Pisa ;  others  said  they  were  going  to 
the  sea  coast  to  embark  for  America ;  others  that  her  Royal 
Highness  was  at  Rome ;  but  they  aU  differed  in  their  state- 
ments, and  were  evidently  a  low  set  of  people.  Many  of  the 
women  were  dressed  up  like  itinerant  show  players,  and 
altogether  looked  quite  imfit  to  be  her  attendants.    I  did  not 
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see  any  person  that  I  mistook  for  a  gentleman :  but  my  maids 
told  me  that  they  saw  several  men  dressed  in  miifanns  and 
swords,  who  looked  like  pages.  I  cannot  tdl  yon  how  strange 
it  seemed  to  me  to  fall  in  with  all  this  motley  crew ;  some* 
thing  of  regret  too,  mingled  with  the  feeling — something  of 
kindness  towards  that  tmhappy  woman ;  for  who  can  ever 
receive  kindness  and  forget  it  ?  and  she  was  kind  to  me. 

Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Freemantle  are  living  here,  in  a 
magnificent  palace,  iot  which  they  only  pay  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year.  They  are  economical  people,  with  a 
small  fortune,  and  give  me  hopes  that  this  place  includes 
(as  much  as  any  place  can),  cheapness  and  pleasure.  There 
is  much  to  enjoy  here,  mondly  and  physcally.  Such  flowers ! 
such  sunshine  I  such  remembrances  I 

I  went  with  Lady  W[estmoreland]  to  Cardinal  Fesch's 
collection,  in  the  Falconiere  Palace,  which  is  situated  on 
the  Tiber,  and  commands  beautiful  views  of  the  river. 
The  collection  is  so  enormous  that  one  should  require  to 
visit  it  many  times  before  one  can  judge  of  its  merits. 

Lady  W[ ]  made  me  accompany  her  from  thence  to 

the  Doria  Palace  in  the  Corso — ^which  is  of  beautiful 
architecture ;  but  to  judge  by  the  part  which  contains 
the  pictures,  it  must,  like  all  the  Italian  buildings  I  have 
ever  seen,  be  totally  inimical  to  domestic  comfort.  One 
apartment  is  filled  by  pictures  in  distemper,  chiefly 
executed  by  Poussin.  The  designs  are  very  grand,  but 
there  is  an  extreme  rawness  in  their  colouring.  The 
Doria  collection  appeared  to  me,  on  a  hasty  survey,  to 
be  more  choice  and  valuable  than  Fesch's. 

In  the  evening,  went  to  Lady  Saltoun's,  and  met 

Mr.  A[ ]n,  who  is  just  arrived  from  Florence ;    and 

in  spite  of  my  antipathy  to  him,  he  diverted  me  with 
his  drollery.  He  described  the  Princess  talking  Italian 
with  Leoni,  and  told  me  an  excellent  story,  which  I  shall 
mar  in  the  repeating  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  turn  every  thing 

into    ridicule.    Leoni    was    questioning    Mr.    A[ ]n 

and  the  Princess  concerning  the  reasons  of  Shakspeare's 


/ 
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having  been  obliged  to  quit  Warwickshire.    *^  Madama," 

said  Leoni,  (pronouncing  the  a  in  Mr.  A[ ]  as  though 

he  had  a  Jew's-harp  between  his  teeth,)  and  addressing 
his  question  to  her.  "Signor,"  (was  the  reply,)  Shake- 
speare ha  fuggUo  per  aver  rubhaio  dei  serviy^^  pronounc- 
ing the  word  cervi  with  an  5.  "  Ma  come  ?  "  said  Leoni, 
and  here  followed  his  astonishment,  and  mutual  ex- 
planations.   Now  I  can  hardly  believe  this,  but  it  served 

Mr.  A[ ]n   for  an  excellent  story.     He  also  spoke 

to  me  of  the  horrid  Genoese  tragedy  of  Lady  0[ ]'s 

daughter,  and  talked  of  it  rather  more  like  a  joke  than 
anything  else ;  though  he  called  it  ''  horrible,"  and 
''  shocking."  It  is  melancholy  to  see  any  human  being 
pervert  thus  every  event  and  every  sentiment,  however 
melancholy  the  one  may  be,  or  however  exalted  the 
other  1  and  indeed  such  a  caricaturist  ceases  to  be  a 
human  being,  and  descends  to  the  character  of  a  monkey. 

Friday  11th. — ^To  my  surprise  and  pleasure,  I  met  Mr. 

L[ ].    The  same  elegance  and  superiority  of  mind 

which  always  characterised  him  remain  undiminished ; 
but  he  is  much  altered,  I  think,  in  appearance,  and  his 
hair  is  quite  white.  Yet,  how  superior  he  is  to  his 
wife!  They  have  no  mind  in  common,  and  he  feels 
that  want,  and  it  has  marred  the  happiness  of  both.  I 
went  with  him  to  see  Lawrence's  portraits  of  Lady 
Burghersh  and  her  son,  who  is  a  lovely  child ;  and  the 
picture  is  very  pleasing ;  yet  after  the  mellowed  tints 
of  the  old  masters,  there  is  a  glare  in  the  colouring,  and 
a  blue  chalkiness,  very  much  resembling  the  appearance 
of  a  teorboofd. 

Mr.  L[ ]  introduced  me  to  a  friend  of  his,  Sir  [ ], 

who  appears  to  me,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  in  so  short 
a  time,  a  remarkably  intelligent  and  agreeable  person. 

I  dined  ¥dth  them,  and  Sir  f ]  related  many  anecdotes 

I  could  wish  to  remember.    In  speaking  of  Lord  Chatham, 
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with  whom  he  was  very  mtimate,  he  said :  "  From  the 
moment  of  Lord  Chatham's  beatific  vision  of  the  King^ 
which  preceded  his  entry  into  the  Cabinet,  he  became 
intoxicated  to  a  degree  of  absurdity  with  the  honours 
of  the  court,  with  its  etiquette,  and  all  the  gracious 
fnummeries  of  the  harem.  He  sank  so  instantaneously 
in  my  esteem,  and  even  respect,  that  I  could  hardly 
look  at  hun  without  contempt.  Yet  my  desire  to  travel 
into  Spain,  where  there  were  many  things  to  attract  my 
curiosity,  and  particularly  the  old  Ubraries  in  the  convents, 
where  I  hoped  to  meet  with  some  of  the  lost  classics, 
induced  me  to  accept  of  Lord  Chatham's  proposal,  that 
I  should  go  out  as  secretary  of  the  embassy  which  vrss 
to  adjust  the  business  of  the  Manilla  ransom.  Sir  George 
Gray,  the  old  envoy  to  Naples,  and  rather  a  favourite 
of  the  King's,  was  to  be  ambassador.    Lord  Chesterfield 

said,  Pitt  had  sent  Gray  to  divert  the  King,  and  [ ] 

to  divert  the  Donnas  of  Spain.  Another  said :  I  know 
that  you  will  be  infatuated  with  the  Donna  Eleonoras 
de  Guzmans,  and  the  names  you  have  tasted  in  romance  ; 

but  take  care.    Soon  after  this,"  continued  Sir  [ ], 

"  my  father  was  taken  ill,  and  I  was  forced  to  relinquish 
the  situation,  which  afforded  Gray  the  power  of  giving 
it  to  his  nephew.  Colonel  Hope,  which  he  wished  very 
much  to  do.  Etiquette  was  also  brought  forward  as  an 
objection  to  my  fulfilling  the  views  of  the  minister ;  for 
it  was  said  my  rank  entitled  me  to  the  Teros  Longos,  in 
Spain,  and  quarrels  wotdd  arise  from  the  confusion  of 
Spanish  and  English  notions  of  honour  and  dishonour. 
I  very  soon  proved  the  truth  of  this  in  the  corps  dipUh 
maiique  at  London ;  for  the  Comtesse  de  Sileira,  the  wife 
of  the  imperial  ambassador,  offered  to  put  her  hand  upon 
my  shoulder  when  I  presented  her  my  arm  at  a  diimer 
party." 

Sir  [ ^]  also  said,  with  reference  to  Lord  Chatham : 

"  At  that  time,  I  thought  his  whole  system,  intellectual 
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and  bodily,  had  undergone  a  change  for  the  worse,  and 
the  splendour  of  his  equipage,  and  the  high  aristocratic 
airs  that  he  assumed,  betokened  a  disorder  in  his  judg- 
ment. On  one  occasion,  when  he  came  from  Bath  after 
a  tedious  fit  of^the  gout,  to  appear  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  was  detained  some  little  time  at  Marlborough,  where 
his  bill  at  the  inn  amounted  to  upwards  of  a  hundred 
poimds,  from  the  extravagant  nimiber  of  his  attendants, 
&c. ;  and  he  Uved  altogether  in  a  style  befitting  a  man  of 
great  estate ;   so  that  in  a  very  few  years  all  that  had 

been  given  him  by  the  foUy  of  P[ ]  and  the  generosity 

of  others,  was  wasted  and  destroyed,  and  he  literally 
died  a  bankrupt,  with  six  thousand  a  year,  either  from 
the  public  or  from  legacies,  after  having  risen  from  a 
comet  of  dragoons.    He  made  a  great  exit,"  continued 

Sir  [ ], "  and  died  in  character.    What  a  lucky  speech 

for  his  family  was  his  last  in  the  House  of  Lords !  I 
am  persuaded,  had  not  this  accident  cost  him  his  life, 
he  would  have  died  out  like  an  airy  meteor,  and  left  no 
trace  behind  him.  Fortune,  not  prudence  or  foresight, 
regulates  the  afiairs  of  this  world.  A  man  who  for  many 
years  previously  had  been  the  execration  of  adminis- 
tration, and  by  no  means  the  idol  of  opposition,  was 
after  his  death  held  up,  by  desire  of  a  King  who  would 
not  employ  him  but  by  necessity,  and  he  was  buried 
with  the  funeral  pomp  of  a  Prince.  A  more  opulent 
fortime  also  is  bestowed  upon  his  latest  male  posterity 
than  even  he  himself  enjoyed ;  and  all  this  is  scarcely 
thought  enough ! " 

Sir  [ ]   is   a   most   entertaining   companion,  and 

though  far  advanced  in  years,  is  not  the  least  aged  in 
mind,  and  has  a  surprising  memory.  He  repeated  several 
verses  of  an  old  French  song,  on  the  subject  of  divination, 
which  I  took  down  in  my  note  book. 

This  song  was  ascribed  to  the  celebrated  Duke  de 
Choiseul,  and  performed  with  music  at  Chanteloup,  in 
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derision  of  the  famous  Ttugot  (that  truly  excellent  man) 
and  his  administration.  The  song  has  all  the  appearance 
of  having  been  written  by  one  who  saw  every  ev^t 
that  should  happen  for  eighteen  years  in  France  and 
in  Europe;  and  if  it  had  been  a  sacred  orgie,  would 
have  b^  assumed  as  a  proof  of  the  divine  authority 
of  the  religion  in  which  it  was  employed.  Perhaps  you 
may  have  seen  these  verses,  but  I  bdieve  they  are  not 
generally  known. 


CHANSON 

FATTE  A  CHANTELOUP  PENDANT  L'EXIL  DE  11.  DB 

CHOISEUL,  ET  sous  LE  lONISTERE  UE 

M.  TURCOT,  1775. 

Sur  Fair,  La  bonne  aventure,  o  guil 


Vivent  tous  nos  beaux  esprits 

Encydop^distes  I 

Du  bonheur  frangais  dpris. 

Grands  6conomistes  i 

P^  leurs  soins,  au  temps  d'Adam, 

Nous  reviendrons,  c'est  leur  plan, 

Momus  les  assiste !  o  gu6  i 

Momus  les  assiste  I 


Ce  n'est  pas  de  nos  bouquins 

Que  vient  la  science ; 

En  eux  ces  fiers  paladins 

Ont  la  sapience. 

Les  Colbert  etles  Sully 

Vous  paraissent  grandb,  mais  fi ! 

C'^tait  ignorance,  o  gu6 

C'^tait  ignorance  J 
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3 

On  verra  tous  les  dtats 
Entr*  eux  se  confondre. 
Les  pauvres  sur  kurs  grabats, 
Ne  plus  se  morfondre. 
Des  biens  Ton  fera  des  lots 
Qui  rendront  les  gens  ^ux, 
Le  bel  oeuf  k  pondre ! 

4 

Da  meme  pas  marcheront 
Noblesse  et  roture ; 
Les  Frangais  retourneront 
Aux  droits  de  nature. 
Adieux  parlemens  et  lois, 
Et  Dues,  et  Princes,  et  Rois ! 
La  bonne  aventure,  o  gu6 ! 
La  bonne  aventure  I 

5 

Plus  de  moines  langoureux, 

De  plaintives  nonnes, 

Au  lieu  d'adresser  aux  cieux 

Matines  et  nones, 

Nous  verrons  ces  malheureux 

Danser,  abjurant  leurs  voeux, 

Galante  chaconne,  o  gu£ 

Galante  chaconne. 

6 

Par  les  innovations, 
De  mainte  s6quelle. 
La  France,  des  nations 
Sera  le  module ; 
Et  ces  honneurs  nous  devrons 
Aux  Turgots  et  compagnons 
Besogne  immortelle  I  o  gu£ 
Besogne  immortelle. 
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A  qui  nous  devrons  le  plus  ? 
C'est  k  notre  maitre. 
Qui  se  croyant  un  abus, 
Ne  voudra  plus  I'etre. 
Ah  I  qu'il  faut  aimer  le  bien. 
Pour  de  Roi,  n'etre  plus  rien, 
J'en  verrais  tout  paitre,  o  gu6 ! 
J'en  verrais  tout  paitre. 

Sir  [ ]  spoke  with  great  enthusiasm  of  the  late 

Lady  Talbot  of  Barrington  Park  in  Gloucestershire  * — 
"  Where,"  said  he,  "  I  sat  tiU  the  little  hours  of  the 
morning,  with  that  pleasant  old  lady  in  my  yotmg  days 
over  Burgundy  negus,  and  heard  all  her  anecdotes  of 
the  court  of  George  II.,  and  looked  at  many  of  her  father's 
secretary  Cardonnel's  letters  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Mallet  the 
poet  for  the  biography  of  the  Duke.  Lady  Talbot  once 
told  me  that  she  had  frequently  heard  Queen  Caroline 
talk  with  regret  of  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Gordon 
having  been  prevented  by  the  circumstance  of  his  fortune 
being  thought  inadequate  to  her  Dowager  maintenance ; 
and  when  her  husband's  infidelity  chagrined  her,  she 
would  say,  "  Oh  that  I  had  been  at  Fochabers  with  the 
poor  Duke  of  Gordon,  rather  than  have  been  a  Queen 
with  such  a  misfortune." 

Sir  [ ]  spoke  with  great  kindness  of  the  Princess  of 

Wales,  although  he  has  a  great  weakness  for  the  Prince. 
He  said  that  he  certainly  thought  Mr.  Perceval  had  done 
the  country  harm,  although  he  has  an  excellent  private 

character,  so  moral  and  religious.    Sir  [ ]   thought 

Perceval  would  have  been  hkely  to  have  brought  about 
a  reconciliation  between  the  Prince  and  Princess ;    at 

*  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Adam  de  Cardonnel,  married,  1733, 
William,  2nd  Baron  Talbot  of  Hensol. 
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least  one  that  would  have  satisfied  the  public,  and  added 
to  his  popularity,  of  which  the  Regent  stands  in  great 
need,  for  both  he  and  Lord  Yarmouth  are  just  now  the 
aversion  of  the  mob,  and  cannot  appear  without  being 
hissed. 

Saturday,  12th, — ^To-day  I  received  letters  from  England, 

one  from  [ ],  who  is  staying  at  Grimsthorpe  Castle. 

She  says : 

I  spent  a  fortnight  at  Thomsby.    It  was  almost  reHrement 

when  I  first  went ;  only  Lord  and  Lady  M[ "],  Mrs.  P[ "] 

and  E[ ']  staid  ten  days  on  their  way  to  Scotland.    Lord 

M[ "]  is  very  old,  and  would  much  admire  and  amuse  you, 

and  tell  you  odd  stories,  that  you  ought  not  to  laugh  at.    But 

he  and  Lady  M[ ]  are  goodness  personified,  and  just  the 

sort  of  people  who  ought  to  have  a  large  fortune,  not  a  farthing 
of  which  they  spend  in  parade  or  ostentation,  though  they 
have  every  comfort  and  convenience,  more  for  their  fhenc^ 
than  themselves,  and  pass  their  time  in  making  and  enjoying 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  all  their  dependents,  servants, 
friends,  and  every  Jiving  thing  that  surrounds  them.    Lady 

M[ "]  has  lived  a  great  deal  in  the  world,  and  knows  every 

body,  yet  has  not  a  grain  of  vanity  or  pretension.  She  never 
had  any  beauty  to  mislead  her  understanding  occasionally, 

and  has  no  prejudices  or  narrow-mindedness.    Mrs.  P[ 1 

is  the  most  pleasant  person  I  know  in  society ;  I  am  always 
partial  to  her  whenever  I  am  thrown  in  her  way,  and  I  have 
a  very  high  opinion  of  her,  as  I  believe  her  to  be  thoroughly 
good  and  worthy,  and  am  convinced  of  the  contrary  of  every 

thing  the  world  may  say  against  her.    E[ ]  I  think  not 

much  spoilt  for  a  beauty,  though  I  hear  she  is  unpopular 

among  the  young  ladies  in  London.    Poor  Lady  B[ ]y 

is  very  ill  and  is  gone  to  Brighton  for  warm  sea  baths.  She 
has  invited  me  to  join  her  there,  which  I  shall  do  with  pleasure, 
for  I  delight  in  her  society,  though  I  have  no  partiality  for 
"  that  sink  for  the  lees  of  dissipation,"  as  you  call  Brighton. 
The  royal  death,  which  is  daily  expected,  will  surely  make  a 
great  change  in  the  Princess  of  Wales's  situation.  She  will 
return,  I  should  hope,  instantly  to  England,  and  assume  her 
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rightful  position  in  society.  People  are  already  talking  of 
what  mourning  will  be  worn  for  the  poor  dear  old  King,  and 
some  say  it  is  to  be  purple  and  grey.  Is  not  this  an  odd  idea  ? 
I  think  it  is  quite  disgusting  to  hear  people  speaking  of  their 
black,  or  whatever  other  colomred  gowns  they  are  to  wear 
when  this  event  takes  place,  before  the  breath  is  out  of  their 
sovereign's  body.  An  honest  breath  it  is,  and  I  feel  inclined 
to  say — God  re-animate  it  I  for  I  do  not  see  what  benefit  will 
accrue  to  the  country  by  his  death.  The  specimen  his  heir, 
the  Regent,  has  given  us  of  his  character  hitherto,  does  not 
promise  us  a  very  worthy  monarch.    This  house  is  at  present 

full  of  company.    Mr.  B[ ],  a  pretty  Mrs.  L[ ],  Lord 

S[ ],  Mr.  Neville,  the  dancing  Mr.  Montgomery,  who  plays 

an  the  darionette,  and  does  a  variety  of  things  and  is  agree- 
able, and  sundry  other  nanenHiies,  the  dregs  of  the  grandees 
who  have  been  here.  Greater  magnificence  was  never  seen 
than  reigns  throughout  this  castle.  Servants  and  all  depen- 
dents of  the  establishment  are  quite  princely.  But  it  is  not 
the  place  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the  proprietors  of  the  mansion, 
when  they  have  such  an  abundance  of  visitors,  to  make  the 
civil  to ;  which  the  master  here  does  more  ^an  any  host 
ever  did,  and  certainly  makes  himself  a  slave  to  his  guests. 
But  beUeve  me,  you  would  not  find  him  spoilt  by  the  world, 
if  you  had  opportunities  of  knowing  and  Uving  with  him,  as 
I  have  had ; — ^but  those  days  are  past.  Au  coniraire,  you 
would  find  him  more  the  sort  of  person  to  answer  to  you 
than  any  one  I  have  ever  known. 

Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  a  few  days  before  the  Princess  of 
Wales  left  London,  I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  Her  Royal 
Highness  ?  She  was  going  out,  and  made  me  accompany 
her  in  her  airing,  and  was  very  gracious.  She  is  a  pleasant 
creature,  and  I  fdt  all  my  pity  for  her  return.  But  oh !  how 
madly  she  is  behaving  now  1  what  a  provoking  heroine  she  is  ; 

for  a  heroine  she  certsdnly  is.    All  you  told  me  of  the  B[ ]'s 

and  H[ Ys  conduct  to  her  disgusted  me.    You  need  not 

say,  "  this  world  is  full  of  meanness,  hoUowness,  and  froth  "  : 
je  le  sais  trop  bien  ;  not  a  soul  does  ansrthing  but  for  their 
interest  or  pleasure.  In  these  days,  royalty  is  not  much  the 
fashion  to  those  who  want  nothing  from  it ;  and  those  who 
do,  see  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  Princess  having  an}^hing 
to  give  ;  and  are  quite  ready  to  take  part  against  her,  at  her 
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husband's  nod  or  implied  command.  I  hear  that  when  the 
Prince  offered  her,  two  years  ago,  an  additional  allowance  to 
her  income,  if  she  would  leave  England,  she  refused  the  pro- 
position with  the  greatest  indignation,  and  said  she  would 
only  accept  a  proper  situation  and  a  habitation  befitting 
his  wife,  and  threw  out  a  hint  that  she  would  like  to  live  in 
Carlton  House.  But  I  cannot  beUeve  this ;  it  is  so  at  variance 
with  her  subsequent  conduct.  I  was  never  more  disgusted 
with  the  press,  that  organ  of  the  pubUc  voice,  than  when» 
after  the  cities  of  London,  Westminster,  and  all  the  other 
towns,  voted  her  an  address  unanimously,  the  newspapers, 
after  all  the  abuse  of  the  '*  unfortunate,"  '*  ill-advised  "  **  ill- 
judging  "  Princess, — that  this  same  press,  because  they  dared 
no  longer  strive  against  the  stream,  made  Her  Royal  Highness, 
of  a  sudden,  come  out  an  angel,  and  the  Douglases  devik  ! 

I  am  disgusted  with  the  world,  and  with  most  persons  in  it. 
Selfishness  is  certainly  the  order  of  the  day  with  all  the  world  ; 
and  as  to  affection  and  friendship,  unless  you  have  something 
to  buy  it  with,  you  may  as  well  expect  to  find  a  diamond  in 
the  street :  and  truth  I  think  about  as  rare  as  good  nature 
and  benevolence.  And  there  you  have  my  opinion  of  the 
world !  (the  present  company,  alias,  writer  and  reader,  always 
excepted.) 

As  to  myself,  I  hope  soon  to  emigrate  to  Italy.  Your 
descriptions  of  Rome  make  me  impatient  to  be  there.  I 
hope  I  may  still  find  you  a  resident  in  that  city ;  for  I  shrink 
from  finding  mj^f  alone  amongst  strangers.  There  is  a 
period  of  life  when  I  think  it  quite  impossible  to  form  new 
affections  or  friendships,  and  I  am  fast  approaching  to  that 
time. 

How  mean  Lord  Cpiolmondeley  ?]  showed  himself  in  that 
lawsuit  I  and  what  a  noble  contrast  Mrs.  D[amer]'s  conduct 
was  on  that  occasion  !  I  hear  Lady  Walde^ve  abuses  her, 
and  says  she  cheated  her  out  of,  and  behaved  very  ill  about. 
Strawberry   Hill,   and   suppressed   the   papers   from   Lady 

W[ ]  and  never  had  the  least  right  to  the  place.    But  this 

was  told  me  by  Lady  P[ '\,  who  puzzles  every  thing. 

By  the  way,  she  is  quite  an  an/i-Princess,  and  swears  she  is 
acquainted  with  a  daughter  of  her  Royal  Highness,  who 

lives  at  Diu-ham  !    I  have  a  great  mind  to  set  [ "]  at  her. 

My  dear, — I  should  just  like  to  be  a  grandee,  to  have  the 
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liberty  of  having  an  opinion  which  would  be  listened  to,  and 
which  I  think  just  as  good  as  that  of  my  betters. 

There  is  a  book  advertised,  called  "  Perjury  and  something 
else  refuted,  (or  some  such  title,)  by  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales/'  at  full  length.  What  can  it  mean  ?  I 
think  it  below  her  dignity  to  publish,  (not  a  nood^  if  it  amuses 
her,  and  what  an  amusing  book  it  would  be  !)  but  a  book  about 
herself ;   and  yet  they  tell  me  nobody  can  dare  to  advertise 

a  book  in  anybody's  name.    I  suppose  H[ "]  will  see  to  it, 

and  contradict  the  blockheads  who  will  beUeve  the  catdi- 
penny.  There  is  no  news  afloat  in  London  just  now ;  so  I 
will  not  add  more  than  that, 

I  am  j^ours,  etc. 

I  went  to  the  Rospigliosi  Palace,  which  is  situated  on 
the  Quirinal  Hill.  In  a  pavilion  in  the  garden,  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  first  entrance  hall,  is  the  famous  Aurora 
of  Guido,  so  often  copied,  and  so  much  spoken  of ;  bat 
copied  and  spoken  of  in  vain ;  for  till  I  saw  the  original, 
I  knew  not  what  it  was.  The  poetry  of  this  picture 
exalts  the  imagination  ;  while  gazing  on  it,  we  hail  the 
coming  day,  and  feel  the  freshness  of  the  morning  breezes. 
The  fleetness  of  the  coursers  of  the  chariot  are  finefy 
indicated  by  their  manes  blowing  one  way,  together  with 
the  draperies,  while  the  torch  of  Hesper  blows  the  other. 
But  in  speaking  of  the  advance  of  day,  Diyden  says 
that  the  chariot  of  the  sun 

With  winged  speed  outsteps  the  morning  wind. 

And  leaves  the  breezes  of  the  mom  behind. 
***** 

Beauteous  it  is,  that  ray  of  running  light. 
That  beam  of  day  unclouded  and  serene. 
That  dancing  sunbeam,  emblem  of  deUght ! 
Which  leaves  no  space  for  shade  to  intervene. 

The  collection  of  pictures  in  this  palace  is  so  small, 
that  it  hardly  deserves  the  name ;  but  there  is  one 
glorious  Domenichino  ;  the  subject,  David  with  Goliath's 
head. 
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From  thence  I  went  to  Raphael's  villa,  vulgarly  so 
called,  because  he  pamted  some  frescoes  on  its  walls ; 
but  it  belonged  to  the  family  of  Mazarini.  This  villa 
is  but  a  mean  building  ;  but  it  commands  an  exquisite 
view  :  St.  Peter's,  the  long  line  of  the  Vatican,  the  back 
of  the  Villa  Medicis,  which  stands  on  the  Pincian  Hill, 
and  resembles  the  buildings  so  often  seen  in  Claude's 
landscapes,  and  which  is  introduced  purposely  in  that 
one  from  his  pencil  which  is  in  the  Florence  gallery. 
All  these  objects  form  a  picture,  from  wherever  they  are 
seen  ;  and  aroimd  the  house  there  is  a  profusion  of  wild 
flowers.  The  fresh  green  grass  was  literally  studded 
with  violets  and  anemones.  An  old  myrtle  tree,  whose 
thick  and  ancient  stem  justified  the  fancy  I  hked  to  in- 
dulge, has  one  perhaps  which  existed  in  the  artist's 
time.  I  could  have  loitered  away  hours  in  this  wild 
bower,  which  is  well  calculated  to  be  that  of  its  sister 
muse.  There  are  two  very  lovely  frescoes  on  the  ceiling 
of  one  of  the  rooms,  said  to  be  from  the  pencil  of  Raphael. 
The  subject  of  one  of  them  is  the  marriage  of  Alexander 
and  Roxana,  the  other  a  band  of  cupids  shooting  at  a 
mark.  There  is  a  melancholy  beauty  in  this  little 
neglected  spot ;  and  were  it  not  for  that  imseen  demon 
the  malaria,  I  could  have  wished  to  pass  a  summer  there  ; 
but  the  pestilence  is  rife  in  that  part  of  the  suburbs. 

I  dined  at  Lady  W[ ]'s.    There  were  only  Sir  H.  and 

Lady  Davy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodwell,  General  Ramsay, 
and  the  Comte  Korsakoff ;  and  they  were  all  particularly 
dull  and  silent. 

Monday y  14/A. — I  went  to  be  presented  to  the  Pope 
in  the  sacristy  at  St.  Peter's.  He  is  a  fine  old  man  in 
his  personal  appearance,  and  has  given  proofs  of  more 
greatness  of  soul  than  most  men  in  his  conduct  towards 
Bonaparte.  Myself  and  several  other  English  persons 
prostrated  ourselves  at  his  feet,  and  felt  no  degradation 
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by  the  homage.  His  countenance  is  very  benign,  and 
there  is  much  of  that  cahn  in  his  expression,  which  is 
not  of  this  world. 

St.  Peter's  is  a  miraculous  building.  Like  all  truly 
beautiful  things,  I  did  not  like  its  decorated  walls  at 
first,  but  the  interest  it  excites  grows  upon  the  feelings. 
Its  vastness,  its  gorgeous  ornament,  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  which  resembles  that  of  eternal  spring,  all 
these  make  it  a  place  of  an  almost  ideal  character.  It 
seems  the  creation  of  some  blissful  soul,  framed  in  a 
moment  of  grateful  admiration  to  the  Deity,  when  all 
the  light  of  heavenly  love  and  glory  shone  forth,  to 
impart  the  conception  of  a  temple  more  perfect  than 
man  had  ever  conceived  before.  The  mercies  and  not 
the  terrors  of  the  Lord  reign  here ;  Hope,  and  Faith, 
and  Charity  hang  their  golden  lamps  around,  and  shed 
down  all  that  can  enliven  spiritual  bliss  in  mortals. 

From  St.  Peter's  I  went  to  see  the  Duchess  of  D[evon- 

shire].    Heard  the  mellow  tones  of  Madame  R[ fs 

divine  voice,  and  talked  to  her  husband.  He  appears 
gentle,  and  seems  sensible ;  yet  they  do  not  convey  to 
me  the  idea  of  living  happily  together.  She  is  very 
unhappy,  and  more  so  I  think  than  mere  poverty  could 

make  her. — C[ ]  S[ ]  came  in  whilst  I  was  there. 

She  is  transmogrified   into  an  Italian,  and  married  to 

General  St.  A[ ]o.     In  her  personal  appearance  she  is 

improved  ;  but  it  was  very  melancholy  to  me  to  think  of 
her  excellent  father  and  mother,  and  the  situation  and 
advantages  she  had  in  England,  moral  and  physical, 
being  all  resigned.  I  am  not  by  any  means  a  John  Bull 
in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  yet  I  did  not  spare  her 
on  this  subject.  Her  calm  determined  mode  of  answer- 
ing me,  her  apparent  composure  of  happiness,  offered  a 
wonderful  field  for  fancy  to  expatiate  upon.  I  do  not 
yet  read  her  motives  ;  but  it  is  best  now  that  they  should 
not  be  changed. 
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I  went  with  the  Duchess  to  see  Lawrence's  magnificent 
portraits  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Gonsalvi.  They 
are  his  chefs-d'oeuvre  I  think.  The  only  English  news 
I  heard  was,  that  Lord  W[orcesterys  marriage  with 
Miss  F[itzro]y  is  certainly  to  take  place.  The  Duchess 
said  she  heard  his  family  are  much  displeased  with  him 
and,  added  she,  as  he  is  not  very  wise,  and  as  her  family 
are  very  clever,  it  is  supposed  he  has  been  taken  in. 
However,  I  hear  he  appears  to  Uke  her  very  much,  and 
at  the  ball  at  D[evonshire]  House,  the  night  of  the  day  of 
his  arrival  from  Paris,  he  waltzed  with  her  the  whole  of 
the  evening.  "  By  the  way,"  said  the  Duchess,  "  there 
were  two  thousand  persons  asked  to  that  ball.    Lady 

C.  P[ ]  was  the  great  belle ; — but  I  do  not  hke  such 

crowded  parties,  and  do  not  understand  others  doing  soj 

On  my  return  home  I  found  a  long  letter  from  Madame 
D[ ]  from  Naples. 

n  me  tardait  bien,  [ ],  d'apprendre  votre  arrivfe  k 

Rome.  Tous  les  jours  j'en  attendais  la  nouvelle,  et  ne  la 
voyant  pas  venir,  j'imaginais  que  les  pr^ns  avaient  chass6 
les  absens  de  votre  souvenir.  Vous  m'avez  tir6  de  cette  erreur 
d'une  mani^re  trte  aimable.  Tous  les  details  que  vous  me , 
donnez  m'int^ressent  beaucoup,  et  m'afiligent  en  meme  temps. 
Chacun  a  ses  soucis  dans  ce  monde ;   et  en  parler  n'est  pas 

murmurer.    II  6tait  inutile,  [ ],  d'all6guer  cette  raison 

pour  excuser  un  6panchement  que  je  regardais  comme  ime 
preuve  d'amiti6.  Vos  sentimens  sur  les  Frangais  sont  bien 
justes.  Malheureusement  les  bons  payent  les  fautes  des 
mauvais.  Parmi  cette  foule  d'individus  m^prisables  il  y  en  a 
plusieurs  de  trte  respectables :  j'ai  appris  k  en  connaitre  ici, 
qui  me  font  souffrir  de  I'^tat  d'humiliation  oil  leur  nation  se 
trouve.  II  est  vrai  que  leur  nombre  n'est  pas  bien  grand  : — 
il  se  borne  k  la  famille  et  k  la  mission  du  Comte  de  Blacas. 
En  lisant  ce  nom  vous  allez  jeter  des  hauts  cris ;  mais 
seriezvous  assez  injuste  pour  laisser  influencer  votre  opinion 
par  celle  d'un  publique  presque  toujours  partial  ?  Et  ne 
pardonnez-vous  pas  k  un  homme  droit,  plein  de  probity  et 
d'honneur,  de  s'Stre  oubli^  en  passant  rapidement  de  i'abtme 
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de  I'adversite  au  plus  haut  point  d'616vation,  et  d'avoir  €i€ 
fier  avec  des  gens  qu'il  avail  tout  lieu  de  m^priser  ?  Sa 
femme  n'aura  surement  pas  €t€  envelopp6e  dans  la  haine 
qu'on  a  vou6  au  roan.  Elle  est  trop  douce  et  trop  bonne  pour 
ne  pas  s'attirer  la  bienveillance  gte^rale.  Tons  les  soirs  }e 
les  vois,  et  leur  soci6t6  est  roa  plus  grande  ressource.  La 
Princesse  Grasalkowich  aime  trop  le  monde  pour  venir  fr^ 
quemment  chez  moi.  Cependant  nous  nous  faisons  des 
visites  dans  le  courant  de  chaque  semaine,  et  nous  nous 
rencontrons  aux  bals.  Votre  ministre  en  donne  des  char- 
mans  (agr^mens  qui  sont  plus  appr^^  par  d'autres  que  par 
moi).  Je  le  trouve  aimable,  et  le  crois  un  bien  digne  et  galant 
homme.  J'espdre  que  votre  parlement  ne  sera  pas  assez  in- 
juste  pour  lui  donner  le  tort  dans  sa  conduit e  envers  Lord  W. 
Bentinck.  £st-ce  que  vos  droits  tant  vantfe  ne  mettraient 
pas  le  juste  4  Tabri  de  la  poursuite  des  puissants  ?  On  dit 
que  le  Due  de  Portland  s'agite  beaucoup  en  faveur  de  son 
fr^e.  S'il  r^ussit  je  vous  engage  k  ne  me  parler  jamais  de 
la  bont6  d'un  gouvemement  capable  de  porter  des  jugemens 
aussi  uniques. 

Mademoiselle  M[ ]  passe  sa  vie  presque  chez  la  G^mtesse 

T[ ],  une  de  mes  compatriotes.    Vous  aurez  sil^rement 

entendu  parler  de  la  querelle  qui  est  survenue  k  la  suite  de 
son  s^jour  avec  la  Princesse  de  Galles  k  Como.  Croyez-moig 
[ ^J,  etc. 

Tuesday,  15th, — Dined  with   Sir  [ ]  who  gave  a 

dinner  to  the  Duchess  [ ],  and  all  the  English  ladies 

staying  at  Rome.  There  was  general  conversation  at 
tabic  ; — there  seldom  is,  where  women  are, — at  least 
not  what  deser\'es  the  name  of  conversation;  but  in 
the  evening  I  sat  apart  with  our  host,  and  was  much 
entertained  by  him.  He  had  this  day  received  a  letter 
from  liis  friend,  the  great  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  in  speaking 
of  her,  he  told  me  his  impression  on  seeing  her  on  the 
stage  for  the  first  time.  It  was  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  play 
of  the  Carmelite.  **  A  poor  play,"  said  he,  ''conveying 
n<i  sentimin!  of  pity,  terror,  or  moral  reflection — ^thc 
spawn  of  a  vitiated  taste ;  but  affording  an  opportunity 
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to  a  wonderful  actress  to  elevate,  by  her  creative  genius, 
the  most  insipid  subject,  and  to  put  her  unbounded 
popularity  to  the  test  of  a  discerning  audience.  When 
I  became  personally  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Siddons,** 
he  continued,  "  I  asked  how  she  felt  when  she  ventured 
to  alter  the  sleeping  scene  after  the  murder  of  Macbeth.*' 
She  rephed,  that  after  having  repeatedly  studied  the  part 
with  attention,  and  being  convinced  that  she  had  followed 
nature  in  the  mode  of  her  performance,  she  acted  the 
part  without  fear,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  best 
judge.  Young  Sheridan,  especially,  remonstrated  with 
her  inunediately  before  the  performance  of  this  play, 
on  the  force  of  custom  and  stage  prejudice  ;  advising  her 
to  give  up  the  point ; — but  as  soon  as  the  scene  had 
closed,  he  flew  to  congratulate  her  on  its  successful  effect, 
and  the  applause  of  the  best  judges  who  were  present. 
John  Brown,  the  painter,  asked  her  if  she  thought  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  produce  a  stage  effect  on  the 
audience,  that  the  part  should  be  acted  above  the  truth 
of  nature  ? — She  paused  a  Uttle,  and  then  rephed,  "  No, 
Sir,  but  imdoubtedly  up  to  nature  in  her  highest  colours  ; 
otherwise,  except  we  performed  to  audiences  composed  of 
such  persons  as  I  have  now  the  honour  to  be  conversing 
with,  the  effect  would  not  be  bold  enough  in  the  boxes, 
nor  even  in  the  pit.  But  to  you.  Sir,  who  are  a  painter, 
a  judge  of  paintings,  I  need  not  explain  myself  more 
particularly  on  this  point." 

"  The  second  time  I  saw  Mrs.  Siddons  act,  was  in  the 
character  of  Margaret  in  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  I 
thought  her  greater  in  that  part ;   but  the  third  time," 

continued  Sir  [ ],  "when  I  attended  Miss  Kemble*s 

benefit,  and  saw  her  in  the  comic  part  of  Lady  Townly, 
I  thought  she  would  have  done  complete  justice  to  the 
character,  if  she  had  not  lowered  it,  with  a  view  I  suppose 
to  deviate  from  the  manner  of  Mrs.  Yates,  and  Mrs. 
Abingdon ;   and  there  was  a  tone  of  pathos,  which  the 
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habit  of  high  tragic  performance  gave  to  her  voice,  and 
which,  as  it  could  not  be  dispelled,  but  by  leaving  the 
buskin,  more  than  the  public  or  her  own  inclinations 
would  permit,  so  I  wished  her  never  to  lose  it,  although 
perhaps  unsuited  to  the  part.  I  meant  to  have  seen  her 
herself  again,  in  Mrs.  Beverley ;  but  I  staid  too  late  at  a 
dinner  party,  to  go  in  time  to  the  play,  and  I  revolted 
at  the  thought  of  seeing  her  act  the  fine  lady  in  the  inter- 
lude of  iEsop  in  the  shades.  Who  would  have  wished  to 
see  Sir  Isaac  Newton  auditing  the  accotmts  of  the  mint  ? 
or  who  would  enter  into  the  enjo3niients  of  a  catch  or  a 
glee  sung  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  ;  a  solo  on  the 
German  flute  by  the  King  of  Prussia ;  or  a  fandango 
danced  by  the  Empress  of  Russia  ?  '' 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  droll  conclusion  to 

Sir  [ ]'s  remarks  on  Mrs.  Siddons.    When  I  asked  him 

if  the  theatrical  air  and  manner  of  speaking  did  not  mar 
her  powers  of  pleasing  in  private  society,  and  had  not 
often  rendered  her  liable  to  the  ridicule  of  persons  far 
beneath  her  in  every  respect,  he  answered — "  Oh  !  yes, 
frequently ;  I  once  heard  her  myself  ask  for  the  salad 
bowl,  in  a  tone  of  voice,  and  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
personal  pronoim,  which  made  every  body  at  table  laugh. 
She  said,  *  Give  me  the  bowl,'  with  a  grandeur  worthy  of 
,Lady  Macbeth,  but  which  sounded  ridiculous  when  so 

applied.*'     I  further  questioned  Sir  [ ]  as  to  her  being 

vain.  "Was  she  so,  (I  said,)  to  the  inordinate  degree 
of  which  she  has  been  accused  ?  "  "  Certainly,"  he  replied, 
"  she  is  aware  of  her  unrivalled  talent  as  an  actress  ;  and 
she  has  often  betrayed  that  she  is  so,  in  a  manner  so 
simple,  but  so  injudicious,  that  persons  have  been  glad 
to  seize  upon  the  foible  and  magnify  it  tenfold  ;  whereas 
Mrs.  Siddons's  knowledge  of  her  own  genius  is  as  impartial 
an  opinion  as  though  she  entertained  it  of  some  other 
individual  than  herself.  Yet  I  must  allow  I  have  heard 
her  express  herself  in  a  manner  which  I  regretted  for  her 
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sake ;  knowing  the  injustice  she  did  her  own  character 
by  similar  speeches  ;  of  which  I  remember  one  specimen 
which  startled  me,  I  confess,  when  I  heard  her  give  it 
utterance.  A  lady  took  her  httle  girl  with  her  one  day, 
that  she  might  be  able  to  boast  when  she  grew  up  that 
she  had  seen  Mrs.  Siddons  ;  and  the  latter  taking  the 
child's  hand,  said  in  a  slow  and  solemn  tone  of  voice : 
*  Ah !  my  dear,  you  may  well  look  at  me,  for  you  will 
never  see  my  hke  again.'  '* 

When  Sir  [ ]  told  me  this  anecdote,  I  could  not  help 

shrugging  my  shoulders,  and  saying,  it  would  have  been 
better  had  Mrs.  Siddons  allowed  some  one  else  to  make 
the  remark ;  for  although  it  was  perfectly  true,  it  came 
not  well  from  her  lips.  The  entrance  of  Lawrence  the 
painter  stopped  our  conversation  for  a  moment  or  two  ; 

and  Sir  [ ]  shook  his  head  as  looking  towards  him,  he 

said  to  me,  "  Ah,  he  knows  more  about  Mrs.  Siddons 
than  any  one."  "  So  I  should  imagine,"  I  rephed.  "  Was 
she  in  love  with  him  ?  "  I  asked.     "  Decidedly  not,"  and 

added  Sir  [ ],  "  no  man  ever  behaved  more  cruelly  to 

a  woman  than  Sir  Thomas  did  to  Mrs.  Siddons's  daughter ; 
the  one  that  died  of  a  broken  heart  on  his  account.  There 
never  was  a  greater  male  coquet  than  is  our  celebrated 
countryman  yonder."     I  returned  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  and 

asked  Sir  [ ]  in  what  character  he  thought  she  excelled. 

His  reply  was, — "  Without  doubt  in  Lady  Macbeth  she 
far  surpassed  Mrs.  Pritchard,  (whom  I  had  also  seen 
perform  the  part,  when  I  was  a  boy,)  particularly  in  the 
scene  preceding  and  following  the  murder  of  the  King  ; 
and  the  sleeping  scene  of  remorse,  which  was  her  own 
conception,  was  glorious.  It  was  not  fair,  however,  to 
compare  these  two  great  actresses  together,  because  Mrs. 
Pritchard's  figure  was  cliunsy  and  wanted  the  dignity 
necessary  for  that  lofty  character." 

Sir  [ ]  told  me,  he  was  in  great  alarm  for  his  friend 

the  Duchess  of  G[ordo]n,  who  he  had  heard  was  seriously 
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indisposed.^  **  She  is  a  good  soul/'  he  said, ''  and  will  be 
a  great  loss  to  the  ungrateful  world  of  fashion,  who  have 
profited  by  her  brilliant  assemblies,  and  been  more  nobly 
entertainal  under  her  roof  than  by  almost  any  other  lady 
of  equal  consequence  in  her  time  ;  3ret  it  has  laughed  at 
the  good  Duchess,  because  she  is  not  varnished  over  with 
the  polish  of  refinement." 

"  But  is  Her  Grace  not  very  deficient  in  high  breeding  ?  '* 
I  asked. 

"  Never  on  essential  points,"  was  his  reply ;  "  for 
good-hearted  feeling  has  always  prompted  her  manners 
and  speech ;  but  rude  and  rough  in  dialect  she  was,  espe- 
cially on  her  first  arrival  in  London  after  her  marriage  ;  as 
a  well  known  reply  of  hers  to  George  III.  testifies.  When 
he  inquired  how  she  Uked  London  the  Duchess  answered, 
*'  Not  at  all,  your  Majesty  ;  for  it  is  knock,  knock,  knock, 
all  day ;  and  friz,  friz,  friz,  all  night ' :  alluding  to  the 
mode  of  dressing  the  hair  in  those  days." 

Wednesday  J  the  i6ih. — I  received  letters  from  England, 
one  from  Lady  [ It  a  melancholy  specimen  of  a  dis- 
appointed mind.  She  has  sought  for  happiness  in  pursuits 
which  seldom  answer.  Of  all  the  unsatisfactory  modes  of 
spending  existence,  that  of  a  toady  to  people  of  higher 
rank  and  fashion  than  ourselves  is  the  most  so  ;  and  how 
a  sensible,  well  informed  gentlewoman  hke  my  corre- 
spondent could  ever  have  become  one  of  that  species,  I 
do  not  understand.  Certainly  it  never  failed  more  com- 
pletely to  any  one  than  it  has  done  to  her  ;  and  her  letter 
is  a  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  observation. 

I  have  nothing  [she  says]  to  write  of  about  myself.  I 
lead  a  most  unprofitable  life,  contrary  equally  to  my  pleasure 
and  approbation ;  but  only  because  it  is  less  comfortless 
than  any  other  I  could  substitute  in  its  stead ;  and  my  life 

♦  She  died  April  ii,  1812.  This  letter  is  misplaced  chronologically^ 
like  so  many  of  the  others. 
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will  wear  away  in  expecting  to  find  a  degree  of  comfort  and 
happiness  which  every  day  makes  appear  more  distant.  I 
go  about  from  "  pillar  to  post,"  because  it  distracts  more 
than  amuses  me,  and  because  it  is  less  disagreeable  than 

remaining  at  home.    I  dine  often  with  Lady  W.  G[ ] ;  she 

seldom  has  any  ladies  beside  ourselves.    Her  favourites  are 

Lord  H[ ],  Lord  S[ ]  and  Lord  W[ ],  and  the  want 

of  form  in  her  house,  both  suit  and  divert  me.    The  last 

drawing  room  and  fete  gave  Miss  G[ ]  the  jaundice,  and 

she  looked  very  far  from  pretty  with  that  disease ;   yet  she 

would  shew  herself  just  as  usual.    Lady  [ Ys  conduct 

to  me  is  of  the  same  stamp  as  the  Regent's ;  who,  d-propos 
de  hoUes,  picked  me  out,  and  for  a  series  of  years  shewed  me 
the  most  marked  civility  and  kindness,  without  the  smallest 
variation  of  manner ;  and  I  of  course  was  as  flattered  and 
set  up,  as  any  person  could  be  who  had  both  their  vanity 
and  interest  concerned  in  the  affair : — ^when,  for  an  equally 
mysterious  reason,  he  tired  of  this,  and  much  abated  in  his 
kindness ;  he  chose,  as  they  say  in  Scotland,  to  have  the 
first  word  of  flyteing — ^walks  across  a  room,  when  he  sees  the 

-]  asking  me  how  I  do — ^says,  he  had  long 


Duke  of  C 

thought  I  had  been  fond  of  himself,  but  now  I  have  quite 
cut  him,  and  never  think  of  him — that  I  am  very  inconstant, 
but  am  wise  to  take  a  lover  so  much  younger  and  handsomer 
than  himself — and  he  makes  over  all  his  rights  in  me  to  his 
brother.  I  of  course  grin  at  this  roycU  mi — ^tell  His  Royal 
Highness  how  much  he  had  given  me  up,  and  how  much  I 
have  regretted  the  honour  being  withdrawn  from  me.  He 
repUes,  it  is  not  true — that  I  know  how  inconstant  I  have 
bc^n — and  he  makes  me  feel  the  joke  in  earnest  by  never 
looking  at  me  again,  and  shewing  me  every  marked  morti- 
fication. Lady  [ ],  on  her  part,  after  gradually  with- 
drawing herself  from  a  person  who  was  never  separated 
from  her  in  all  the  most  interesting  and  affecting  moments 
of  her  Ufe — ^who  was  her  confidant  in  the  most  momentous 
scenes  of  her  existence,  and  attended  her  husband's  death- 
bed— situations  that  unite  one  more  closely  than  any  common 
worldly  acquaintance,  however  intimate — now  rarely  sees 
or  writes  to  me.  Yet  we  have  not  quarrelled.  I  wish  to 
heaven  we  had,  for  coolness  between  friends  is  worse  than 
the  most  fierce  wrath.    I  could  bear  it  better  than  this  unseen 
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spirit  of  unkindness  and  caprice  dividing  us.  Yet  I  have 
no  right  to  be  angry  with  her ;  she  has  done  me  no  wrong — 
she  has  broken  no  bond  of  faith  or  confidence  with  me ;  yet 
I  am  as  bitterly  disappointed,  and  feel,  perhaps,  a  keener 
anguish  than  if  she  were  my  declared  enemy.  It  is  such  a 
mortification  to  find  a  person  one  had  looked  up  to  as  very 
superior,  and  very  much  more  delightful  than  the  rest  of 
the  world— on  a  par  with  their  fellow  beings  in  heartlessness ; 
especially  to  prove  that  the  creature  we  loved,  and  whom 
we  had  hoped  loved  us  in  return,  did  not  care  about  us.  It 
is  so  provoking  to  have  wasted  affection  on  an  ungrateful 
object.    Forgive  me,  my  dear,  for  saying  so  much  about  my 

own  feelings.    Lady  [ ]  would  be  glad  if  I  wrote  her  long 

histories  of  news  and  gossip ;  but  she  displays  no  reciprocity 
of  confidence ;  so  our  correspondence  is  gradually  dying 
away.  I  wish  it  were  quite  at  an  end ;  for  to  write  of  the 
world— of  la  pluie  ei  U  beau  temps — ^to  a  person  who  was  used 
to  tell  you  the  smallest  secret  of  their  soul — ^it  makes  one  feel 
so  strange,  so  awkward.  To  write  a  common-place  letter,  in 
which  the  only  forbidden  subjects  are  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  the  writer  and  the  person  they  are  addressing,  is 
a  wearisome  and  a  heart-sickening  task ;  and  I  should  feel 
more  at  ease  now,  a  great  deal,  with  the  old  Queen  in  a 

tHe-d'Uie,  than  writing  or  being  written  to  by  Lady  [ ]. 

And  now  to  other  matters.  You  ask  me  if  I  ever  remarked 
or  thought  about  the  Princess  of  Wales's  letter  to  her  husband  ? 
Of  course  I  did.  It  was  a  subject  on  which  every  one  spoke, 
and  I  heard  it  either  abused  or  commended  at  the  time  of 
its  appearance,  just  according  to  party ;  so  few  people  are 
there  that  judge  for  themselves  in  the  world.  But  every 
one,  you  must  remember,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Princess's 
publishing  that  letter,  agree  in  saying  that  Her  Royal  High- 
ness did  not  write  it ;  that  she  was  only  made  the  tool  of  a 
party.  All  the  Prince's  friends  said  it  was  written  by  Mr. 
Brougham ;  but  as  they  chose  to  consider  it  "  so  horrid," 
she  might  have  been  the  more  obliged  to  them  for  taking  it 
from  her.  I  thought  at  the  time,  I  remember,  that  all  the 
letter  said  respecting  herself,  and  the  not  being  permitted 
to  see  her  daughter,  excellent ;  but  that  it  was  rather  long, 
rather  submissive,  and  rather  too  kind,  which  looked  like 
insincerity. 
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Who  could  believe  she  can  hope  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
her  daughter  reigns,  or  that  she  could  be  "  His  Royal  High- 
ness's  affectiofuUdy**  at  the  end  ?  "  Toutes  viriUs  ne  sont 
pas  bonnes  a  dire  "  ;  but  one  need  not  go  out  of  one's  way  to 
tell  falsehoods ;  and  from  H.  R.  H.  the  flourish  about  con- 
firmaUan  could  not  come  from  the  heart.  But  the  violence 
with  which  some  persons  abused  the  letter  in  Mo^  rather  made 
me  defend  it.  This  was  not  following  the  advice  the  poor 
Princess  gave  for  me  to  you ;  but  I  had  been  too  often  dis- 
appointed to  expect  any  good  from  the  Regent ;  and  I  should 
have  said  what  I  thought  to  His  Royal  Highness  himself,  if 

he  had  asked  me.    I  told  Lady  [ ^  my  whole  history  with 

regard  to  his  conduct  to  me  the  other  day,  in  hopes  that  she 

might  repeat  it  in  an  idle  moment  to  Lord  [ ^]  and  it  might 

come  round  to  his  royal  ears.    I  dare  say  it  never  will,  but 

it  was  for  my  private  satisfaction,  as  the  Princess  published 

her  letter.    Not  that  I  have  the  least  hope  of  redress  from 

it ;  for  the  asking  me  to  the  next  ball  woiQd  be  an  expensive 

sort  of  retribution  I  should  make  nothing  by.    Should  the 

opportunity,  (which  from  all  you  tell  me,  I  do  not  think 

Bkely,)  ever  occur  of  your  being  able  to  let  the  Priness  know 

I  never  courted  the  Regent,  and  have  no  reason  therefore  to 

be  '*  despsed,'*  I  should  be  glad  she  knew  it.    No,  on  the 

contrary,  it  was  he  that  made  up  to  me.    I  never  coaxed 

him  half  as  much  as  I  have  done  herself.    I  knew  the  Princess 

before  I  knew  him  ;   I  thought  Her  Royal  Highness  in  those 

days  most  fascinating  and  amusing;    and  she  could  have 

twisted  me  round  her  fingers  if  she  had  taken  the  trouble. 

But  she  never  was  to  me  more  than  barely  civil;  which  she 

continued  to  be  for  some  time  in  a  uniform  way.    But  lately, 

before  His  Royal  Highness's  departure  for  the  continent, 

she  ceased  to  be  even  that.    But  she  was  entitled  to  leave 

oft  civility  towards  me  ;  for  she  never  took  me  in  by  a  show 

of  regard  and  approbation.     If  the  Princess  calls  courting 

people  asking  things  from  them  for  dire  necessity,  she  may 

remember  Lady  [ ]  made  an  application  about  me  to 

herself ; — a  great  exertion  on  Lady  [ ys  part,  who  hates 

to  ask  favours  and  be  refused.  I  was  ready  faithfully  and 
honestly  to  have  served  any  body  that  chose  to  have  me  ; 
but  am  certainly  most  obliged  to  the  person  who  never  raised 
false  hopes  in  my  mind.     Now  I  may  say,  blessed  are  they 
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who  expect  nothing,  for  they  cannot  be  disappointed !  If 
the  Prince  or  Princess  were  to  take  me  to  their  bosoms,  and 
give  me  the  greatest  place  they  could  conmiand,  so  certain 
am  I  of  never  enjoying  any  pleasure  or  blessing  in  this  world, 
that  I  should  be  convinced  they  would  die  the  next  day  after 
bestowing  it,  and  I  be  dismissed  by  the  opposite  party.  So 
en  noir  do  I  see  every  thing,  that  no  piece  of  good  fortune 
could  befal  me  that  I  could  believe  was  anything  but  a  deceit. 
And  now  I  will  release  you  from  this  sad  and  stupid  letter^, 
and  remain 

Yours  &c. 

After  perusing  the  above,  I  certainly  did  feel  inclined 
to  wish  my  poor  friend  would  not  inflict  such  long  and 
melancholy  epistles  upon  me,  for  they  give  one  the  blue 
ievilSy  and  impart  some  of  their  sombre  and  dissatisfied 
spirit  to  one  self.  Yet  I  blame  myself  for  encouraging 
this  aversion  to  hearing  what  is  disagreeable  or  melancholy, 
for  there  is  nothing  which  renders  a  character  so  useless 
and  worthless  as  encouraging  a  morbid  sensitiveness ; 
it.  is  the  business  of  life  to  suffer 

The  tenderness  for  other's  pain, 
Their  feeling  for  their  own^ 

I  was  glad  when  Sir  [ ]  came  and  changed  the  current 

of  my  thoughts,  and  we  had  a  most  agreeable  walk  and 
conversation  together.    We  met  Torlonia  the  banker, 

which  brought  to  Sir  [ ^]'s  recollection  an  anecdote, 

highly  characteristic  of  the  nature  of  that  worthy  citizen. 
At  the  time  of  the  first  French  revolution,  it  is  said  he 
discovered  an  old  guillotine,  which  he  sold  for  a  good 
price,  and  which  was  the  commencement  of  his  wealth. 
It  was  a  ludicrous,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  horrible  basis 

to  build  up  a  fortune  by.    Sir  [ 1  knows  a  story  about 

every  one,  yet  he  never  teUs  an  ill-natured  anecdote  in 
an  ill-natured  manner.  I  paid  him  the  compliment  of 
making  this  observation  to  himself,  and  he  was  both 
pleased  and  amused  with  my  saying  so,   for  he   had 
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• 

that  very  day  to  receive  the  same  commeoda- 
tion  in  a  letter  from  Rnghndi  from  Lady  C  L[ambl 
lAidi  he  polled  out  of  his  pocket  and  showed  me.  It  is  a 
strange  ayedmen  of  that  strange  person's  epistolaiy  style. 

Sir  [ 1  is  exceedingly  partial  to  Lady  C.  LTambl  and 

flanks  her  both  amiable  and  clever,  tiiough  eccentric. 
I  arised  him  to  let  me  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  in  question* 
to  pot  into  my  collection  of  court  correspondence,  and 
he  allofvvd  me  to  have  the  originaL 

Copy  of  Lady  C  L[A]f]B's  Letter  to  Snt  [ ^]. 

Ton  end  your  letter  by  a  question,  and  I  begin  mine  by 
You  say :  "  Aie  yon  ill-natured  ?  "    No  heart 
nobler,  kinder,  better;   and  that  Gkid  may  bless 
yon  and  yoms  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Ever  most  truly  jfouts, 

(ThoQ^  we  seldom  meet,) 

CL[A]f]BW 

I  inquired  of  Sir  [ ]  if  he  thought  Lady  C.  L[amb] 

merited  the  abuse  of  which  the  world  had  been  so  lavish. 
He  replied,  '*  No,  but  she  has  been  most  imprudent,  and 
die  is  eccentric  Misdemeanours  are  never  f oigiven  by 
the  world,  though  very  often  actual  crimes  are  suffered 
to  pass  without  reprehension.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  a  whim  that  will 
betray  her  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  than  any  deed 
of  an  or  shame.*' 

RoMB,  January  i,  1816. 

Since  I  last  wrote  in  my  journal,  I  have  been  on  ex- 
cursions to  the  environs  of  the  city,  which  have  afforded 
me  great  delight. 

I  received  yesterday  several  letters  from  England  ;  all 
of  them  containing  kind  congratulations  on  the  new  year ; 
but  some  of  them  conveying  to  me  melancholy  tidings ; 
eqiedally  one  from  Lady  A[ 1  who  says. 
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You  are  right,  in  my  mind,  to  continue  in  a  warm  climate, 
I  wish  I  did  not  feel  certain  that  having  once  enjoyed  it  you 
will  never  wish  to  come  to  this  freezing  world  again.  I  own 
I  know  no  charm  England  possesses,  or  at  least,  the  fine 
world  of  England.  To  me  it  is  a  desert.  The  few  I  meet 
and  like  at  all  are  foreigners.  To  be  much  sought  after  in 
London,  you  must  keep  open  house,  have  great  spirits,  and 
youth.  Now  the  two  latter  I  have  lost ;  and  the  great 
house  I  find  useless ;  for  misfortune  upon  misfortune  pursues 
us,  and  we  are  not  sure  from  day  to  day  what  is  to  happen. 

Poor  H[ ys  state  is  without  hope,  though  he  may  go  on 

living  these  two  months  ;  and  the  anguish  of  seeing  a  being 
one  loves  wasting  by  slow  degrees,  is  too  much  for  any  one 
to  endure.    Added  to  that,  I  am  obliged  to  go  out  with 

[ ]  whose  age  makes  it  proper  to  have  her  see  and  be  seen ; 

and,  as  her  poor  mother  may  linger  for  months,  this  unfortu- 
nate event  may  not  take  place  till  the  end  of  the  year,  when,  of 
course,  she  could  not  go  out ;  so  that  if  she  is  not  presented 
this  year,  she  may  not  till  late  in  the  next.  Besides,  I  am 
really  fearful  that  her  spirits  will  suffer,  it  she  has  not  a  little 
amusement.  She  has  not,  for  these  five  years,  witnessed 
any  thing  but  misery.  She  is  very  handsome  and  much 
admired.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  my  feeUngs  revolt  against 
going  into  the  world  under  these  circumstances ;  but  do 
not  make  me  any  reply  on  the  subject  when  you  write. 

Another  letter  from  Sir  W.  Gell  made  me  laugh  in 
spite  of  myself,  though  after  reading  the  former,  I  was  ill 
able  to  enjoy  the  simshine  of  his  happy  temperament. 
What  a  blessing  it  is  to  a  person  to  be  possessed  of  a  good- 
humoured  disposition  !  It  lightens  sorrow,  and  adds  to 
joy.  It  is  most  praiseworthy  and  delightful  to  see  how 
in  this  instance  it  enables  Sir  William  to  combat  against 
the  oppression  of  ill  health,  and  to  maintain  a  cheerful 
demeanour  under  his  many  trials.  He  writes  from 
Bologna. 

Bologna,  December  27. 

My  dear , — ^To  a  person  of  my  romantic  turn  rSduit 

by  di  dizette  *  of  legs,  and  now  of  arms,  to  the  fijreside,  it  is  a 

*  An  humble  imitation  of  our  royal  lady's  orthography.    [Original 
note.] 
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great  comfort  to  have  escaped  from  that  land  of  wine,  houses 
and  carts,  and  wooden  shoes,  and  neckless  children,  and  to 
find  myself  once  more  in  Italy,  and  to  be  able  to  leave  my 
painful  hind  leg  or  arm  for  a  moment  out  of  bed,  without 
finding  it  frost  bitten.  France,  and  the  passage  through 
it,  entirely  frozen  up,  and  without  sun  for  five  days,  seems 
as  if  it  had  settled  my  opinion  for  ever  on  the  subject  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  other  side  of  the  Alps ;  and  the  horror 
I  have  of  your  Apennines  prevents  my  passing  through  Rome, 

which  I  should  Uke  to  do,  that  I  might  see  you  and  the  [ ]. 

But  perhaps  they  also  are  not  there. 

Well,  I  hope  you  will  remember  how  long  I  have  threatened 

you  with  its  "oW*  coming  out  on  the  trial.    The  [ ] 

never  would  beUeve  it ;  but  you  must  all  be  tried  some  day 
or  other,  and  I  don't  see  how  you  could  have  had  it  in  merrier 
company ;  for  I  will  answer  for  it,  ours  was  much  the  gayest 
party  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  royal  tour.  Indeed 
we  laughed  so  loud  sometimes  that  it  was  said  to  have  dis- 
turbed the  house.    I  conclude  you  will  have  seen  my  Lady 

C[ ],  who  may  not  have  given  you  so  gay  an  accounts 

But  I  was  present  in  person  till  I  feU  ill,  and  was  turned  off 
as  useless.  The  fact  is,  that  for  six  weeks  I  was  obUged  to 
be  in  bed  or  in  the  fire,  and  Doctor  H[olland]  fairly  had  me 
carried  to  a  chaise  and  packed  off,  which  has  recovered  me 
in  a  great  degree,  so  as  possibly  to  enable  me  to  drag  through 
another  year  or  two  in  this  world  with  difficulty ;  when  I 
shall  confess  my  sins  to  you,  die  a  good  christian,  and  be 
buried  in  a  pii^  velvet  dressing  gown,  and  a  gold-fringed 
night-cap,  like  Sir  Brooke  Boothby. 

C[ ],  not    being  ill,  was  left  in  London,  a  weeping 

beauty,  but  expects  to  get  off  after  going  in  procession  to 
St.  Paul's,  and  singing  a  Te  Deum  Laudamus,  or  as  she 
calls  it  a  Tedium  for  Laudanum — for  deliverance  from  all 
your  enemies. 

I  will  trouble  you  for  that,  ma'am,  with  a  grand  Lord 
Mayor's  procession.  Marry,  come  up !  we  don't  intend  to 
take  things  as  we  have  done.  A  short  Ufe  and  a  merry  one 
is  the  motto  now ;  for  the  Ministers  have  set  up  the  Radicals 
and  pulled  down  the  Lords  by  their  own  consent,  and  the 
King  now,  good  man,  denies  it  all,  and  says,  what  rascals 
they  are,  for  he  never  can  keep  them  out  of  a  scrape  !  You 
know,  however^  when  you  have  got  the  game  at  Pope  Joan 
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in  your  hands,  if  you  cannot  remember  what  are  stops  you 
may  yet  lose  it.  They  say,  they  have  no  hope,  however, 
but  in  provoking  her  to  an  act  of  high  treason.  But  some 
of  their  own  people  tell  me,  that  if  they  should,  she  is  strong 
enough  to  say  openly,  *'  No,  I  did  not  do  so,  but  I  now  will." 
|i  Was  there  ever  such  a  set  of  idiots! — My  letters  to-day 
here  say  there  is  more  general  enthusiasm  than  ever — ^stronger 
addresses,  and  counties  joining.  Cra.  [Craven]  says  his  cousin 
of  Buckingham  has  been  nearly  smothered  with  mud  in  his 
own  borough.  The  Bishop  of  Landaf!,  who  spoke  against 
the  divorce,  and  then  voted  for  it,  has  been  well  rolled  in 
the  mud,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Lord,  ma'am,  vat  vicked  times  does 
ve  poor  folks  live  in  !  Never  vas  sich  times  to  be  sure !  I 
am  quite  sorry  I  don't  see  you,  particularly  as  I  dare  say 
you  will  soon  think  it  your  duty  to  go  and  pray  three  times 
as  much  as  you  now  do  for  a  rheumatism  in  England.  Adieu. 
Believe  me 

Host  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

Edmund  Ironside. 

I  visited  Lady  W[ ].    She  was  very  much  engrossed 

by  some  English  news,  which  she  had  just  received  about 
Princess  Charlotte's  intended  marriage  with  Prince 
Leopold.  Her  correspondent  abuses  the  alliance,  and 
throws  out  many  dark  hints  against  the  bridegroom  ; 
she  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  has  promised,  if  not 
fulfilled,  another  matrimonial  engagement  already  ;  and 
also  that  many  persons  think  the  Prince  is  only  turned 
Protestant  to  obtain  Princess  Charlotte's  hand.    If  these 

things  are  so,  it  is  very  melancholy.    Lady  W[ ]  told 

me  she  knew  for  certain,  that  the  Regent  had  wished 
for  another  alliance,  namely,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  ; 
chiefly  because  he  had  promised  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
him  against  the  Princess  of  Wales.  This  coming  round 
to  the  young  Princess's  knowledge,  she  peremptorily 
refused  ever  to  hear  his  name  proposed  to  her  as  a  husband. 
"  She  is  very  much  in  love  with  Prince  Leopold,"  ♦  said 

*  She  said  to  Mme.  de  Boigne  :  "  You  are  right ;  it  is  an  unusual 
sight  to  see  the  heiress  to  a  kingdom  making  a  love  match  and  giving 
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Lady  W[ ]  "  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  happy  marriage." 

Prince  Leopold,  it  is  reported,  has  promiseid  to  befriend 
and  support  his  bride's  mother.  I  hope  it  may  be  so, 
and  that  he  will  fulfil  his  promises ;  but  a  crown  in  the 
distance  will  make  a  man  vow  many  things  which,  when 
he  wears  that  crown,  he  will  not  perform. 

Lady  W[ ]  spoke  of  Doctor  Nott  in  high  terms 

and  thinks  he  conducted  himself  with  regard  to  his  royal 
chaige  with  great  discretion. 

Lady  C[ ]  hints  that  Mr.  Brougham  intends  to  re- 
strict the  Princess  of  Wales  to  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
and  to  employ  the  remainder  in  paying  the  debts ;  and 
that  the  salaries  of  all  her  attendants  must  be  diminished. 

Lady  C[ ]  says  she  told  hiin  how  herself  and  Lady 

C.  Campbell  were  situated,  and  only  desired  him  to  do 
what  he  considered  to  be  most  just  and  equitable  by  all 
the  household.  He  has  a  difl5cult  task  to  perform,  and 
she  says  he  probably  thinks  that  if  he  bears  too  hard 
upon  her  income,  the  Princess  may  do  what  she  did 
before,  viz.,  supersede  the  power  of  attorney  and  throw 
it  all  into  more  complaisant  hands,  which  would  ruin 
all  the  creditors  though  it  would  relieve  Brougham  of 
much  trouble  and  vexation. 

"  How  I  do  wish,"  Lady  [ ]  continues  in  her  letter, 

**  that  we  could  do  as  well  without  our  salaries  as  we  can 
without  our  Court  duties !  with  what  joy  would  we 
resign  them !  I  have  lately  received  letters  from  my 
mother  from  Milan.  She  had  dined  once  with  her  Royal 
Highness  at  Como,  and  once  at  Milan.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  the  accounts  of  the  style  of  her  attendants  is  very 
unfavourable." 

her  hand  where  her  heart  is  already  pledged.  Perfect  happiness  is  by 
no  means  common,  and  I  shall  be  delighted  if  you  will  often  come 
and  observe  it  at  Claremont."  ..."  She  never  missed  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  her  opposition  to  her  father's  Government,  and  her 
personal  hostility  to  her  grandmother  and  aunts.  She  professed  a 
warm  affection  for  her  mother,  whom  she  regarded  as  sacrificed  to 
the  desires  of  her  family."    [Memoirs*  ii.  130.] 

11  1? 
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I  dined  with  Sir  [ ].    In  speaking  of  Adam  Smith, 

with  whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  he  said,  that 
notwithstanding  his  great  superiority  of  mind,  he  had 
his  weaknesses,  but  that  they  were  the  weaknesses  of  a 
learned  and  a  good  man — a  man  more  conversant  with 
books  than  what  is  commonly  called  "  the  world."    Sir 

[ ]  added  that  Smith's  mother,  who  was  a  most  superior 

woman,  impressed  the  Doctor's  mind,  when  a  boy,  with 
the  most  correct  and  exalted  principles  of  conduct,  which 
he  retained  and  improved  to  a  degree  exceedingly  un- 
conunon.  He  was  always  of  Doctor  Young,  the  poet's 
opinion,  that  high  worth  was  an  elevated  place — that  it 
made  more  than  monarchs  can  make — an  honest  man. 

"  I  never,"  continued  Sir  [ ],  "  knew  a  man  more 

amiable  in  this  respect  than  Smith ;  but  when  he  met 
with  honest  men  whom  he  liked,  and  who  courted  him, 
he  would  believe  almost  any  thing  they  said.  The  three 
great  avenues  to  Smith  were  his  mother,  his  books,  and 
his  political  opinions.  The  conquest  of  him  was  easy 
through  any  of  these  channels  ;  and  this  came  to  be  very 
soon  known  to  the  dolphins  that  played  in  the  waters 
where   sailed   this   great   navigator   in    literature.    He 

approached,"  Sir  [ ],  observed,  "  to  republicanism  in 

his  political  principles,  and  considered  a  common-wealth 
as  the  platform  for  a  good  government ;  hereditary  succes- 
sion in  the  chief  magistrate  being  necessary  only  to 
prevent  the  common-wealth  from  being  shaken  by 
ambition,  or  absolute  power  being  introduced  by  the 
collision  of  contending  parties.  Yet  Pitt  and  Dundas 
praised  his  books,  and  adopted  some  of  its  principles  in 
Parliament ;  and  they  sent  him  down  from  London,  on 
his  last  visit,  a  Tory  and  a  Pittite,  instead  of  a  Whig  and 
a  Foxite,  as  he  was  when  he  set  out.    By  and  bye,"  Sir 

[ 3  said,  "the  impression  wore  off,  and  his  former 

sentiments  returned,  but  unconnected  either  with  Pitt 
or  Fox,  or  any  one  else.    I  saw  Adam  Smith  for  the  last 
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time,  in  the  February  that  preceded  his  death.  I  said, 
on  taking  leave  of  him,  that  I  hoped  to  see  him  often 
when  I  returned  to  town  in  the  ensuing  year  ;  in  reply  to 
which,  he  squeezed  my  hand  and  said,  '  I  may  be  alive 
then,  and  perhaps  for  half  a  dozen  years  to  come,  but  you 
will  never  see  your  old  friend  any  more.  I  find  that  the 
machine  is  breaking  down,  so  that  I  shall  be  little  better 
than  a  miunmy.'  I  found  a  great  inclination  to  visit 
him  when  I  heard  of  his  last  illness,  but  the  miunmy 
stared  me  in  the  face,  and  I  desisted." 

Sir  [ ]  continued  to  say,  "  Smith's  misplaced  affec- 
tion for  Hume  and  others  of  his  caste  hindered  him,  I 
believe,  from  being  a  Christian.  From  the  same  foible  I 
have  already  described,  he  had  no  ear  for  music,  nor  any 
just  perception  of  the  sublime  or  the  beautiful  in  poetry. 
He  was  too  much  of  a  geometrician  to  have  much  taste 
in  the  fine  arts,  though  he  had  the  justest  perception  of 
moral  beauty  and  excellence.  He  was  replete  with  anec- 
dotes, and  a  highly  amusing  companion.  One  anecdote, 
I  remember,  he  told  me  of  Dr.  Johnson,  of  whom  Smith 
entertained  a  very  contemptuous  opinion.  '  I  have  seen 
that  creature,'  said  he,  '  bolt  up  in  the  midst  of  a  mixed 
company,  and  without  any  previous  notice,  fall  upon  his 
knees  behind  a  chair,  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  then 
resimie  his  seat  at.  the  table.  He  has  played  this  freak 
over  and  over,  perhaps  five  or  six  times  in  the  course  of 
an  evening.  It  was  not,'  Smith  observed,  'hypocrisy, 
but  madness.'  Though  an  honest  man  himself,  he  was 
always  patronizing  scoundrels.  Savage,  for  instance, 
whom  he  so  loudly  praises,  was  a  worthless  fellow.  His 
pension  of  fifty  pounds  never  lasted  him  longer  than 
a  few  da}^.  As  a  sample  of  his  economy,  you  may 
take  a  circumstance  that  Johnson  himself  once  tola 
Adam  Smith.  It  was,  at  that  period,  fashionable  to 
wear  scarlet  cloaks,  trinmied  with  gold  lace,  and  the 
Doctor  met  him  one  day,  just  after  he  had  received  his 
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pension,  with  one  of  these  cloaks  upon  his  back,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  his  naked  toes  were  breaking  through 
his  shoes." 

Adam  Smith,  Sir  [ ]  informed  me,  was  no  admirer 

of  the  Rambler  or  the  Idler,  but  was  pleased  with  the 
pamphlet  respecting  the  Falkland  Islands,  as  it  displayed 
in  such  forcible  language,  the  madness  of  modem  wars. 
Of  Swift,  he  made  frequent  and  honourable  mention, 
and  regarded  him,  both  in  style  and  sentiment,  as  a 
pattern  of  correctness.  He  often  quoted  some  of  the 
short  poetical  addresses  to  Stella,  and  was  particularly 
pleased  with  the  couplet, 

Say  Stella, — ^feel  you  no  content, 
Reflecting  on  a  life  well-spent  ? 

Smith  had  an  invincible  dislike  to  blank  verse,  Milton's 
only  excepted.  "  They  do  well,"  said  he,  "  to  call  it 
blank,  for  blank  it  is."  Beattie's  Minstrel  he  would  not 
allow  to  be  called  a  poem ;  for  he  said  it  had  no  plan, 
beginning  or  end.  He  did  not  much  admire  Allan 
Ramsay's  "  Gentle  Shepherd,"  but  preferred  the  "  Pastor 
Fido,"  of  which  he  spoke  with  rapture. 

Sir  [ ]  is  a  very  amusing  person  to  converse  with. 

He  is  quite  like  an  old  chronicle,  so  full  of  curious 
anecdotes. 

In  the  evening,  I  visited  Lady  [ ].    She  is  also 

an  amusing  person  in  her  way  ;  but  she  is  quite  a  woman 
of  the  world.  Yet  I  think  she  has  preserved  more  feel- 
ing than  people  who  have  Uved  so  entirely  for  society 
generally  possess.    We  talked  a  great  deal  of  our  poor 

friend.  Lady  E[ ],  and  Lady  [ ]  said  she  thought 

the  portrait  of  Imogen,  in  the  Novice  of  St.  Dominic,  was 
a  fac-simile  of  her  character,  and  not  at  all  a  flattered 
portrait ;  that  it  had  always  appeared  to  her  wonderful 
how  the  authoress  of  that  novel  should  have  so  correctly 
pourtrayed  Lady  E[ ]  without  knowing  her  ;   "  for," 
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amtinued  Lady  [ ^],  "  she  was  unique  in  charm  and 

worth,  and  folly,  as  r^arded  the  wisdom  of  this  world." 

Lady  [ ]  and  myself  then  discussed  the  merit  of 

Miss  Owenson,  and  agreed,  as  I  beUeve  most  people  do, 
in  thinking  her  a  very  extraordinary  woman,  with  genius 

of  a  very  high  stamp.    When  I  told  Lady  [ ]  I  had 

never  read  the  Novice  of  St.  Dominic,  she  was  much 
soipiised,  and  said,  **Read  it  without  delay,  for  the 
enthusiasm  and  exquisite  sentiments  which  are  con- 
i^iciioiis  throughout  the  whole  work,  will  enchant  you. 
It  is  a  most  fascinating  book.  Perhaps  you  will  find 
the  half  of  the  first  volume  heavy,  and  the  language, 
though  beautiful  in  parts,  inflated.  But  I  greatly 
prefer  Imogen  to  the  super-himian  Corinne,  whose 
character,  though  pleasing  as  a  whole,  is  not  always 
natural  or  consistent." 

Lady  [ ]  spoke  of  the  late  Duchess  of  D[evonshire3 

and  said,  *'  Poor  thing,  with  all  her  faults,  she  was  very 

iidently  loved  by  her  friends,  who  severely  felt  her  loss. 

Among  them  none  were  more  sincerely  a£Eected  than  the 

Prince  of  Wales.    The  Duke  cried  bitterly  and  incessantly 

for  a  week  before  her  death,  and  apparently  felt  much 

sorrow  on  her  account.    Her  friend,  Lady  E[lizabeth] 

F[oster],  was    her  constant   nurse,  and  was  also   said 

to  be  in  great  grief.    The  Duchess,  to  the  last  moment, 

expressed  the  warmest  attachment  for  her,  and   Lady 

Elizabeth]  said  she  never  could  believe  the  scandalous 

stories  told  of  the  reason  of  their  friendship.    The  Duchess 

was  attended  by  almost  all  the  physicians  in  London  ; 

bat  she  had  an  accumulation  of  disorders,  liver  complaint, 

&c    The  immediate  cause  of  her  death,  however,  was  a 

fever,  and  this  fever,  Lady  [ ]  said,  was  brought  on, 

she  beheved,  by  the  vexation  and  agitation  of  mind 
caused  by  a  novel  pubUshed  a  short  time  before  her 
death.  A  character  was  introduced  in  it,  supposed  to 
be  meant  for  the  Duchess,  and  who  is  made  to  swindle 
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and  do  all  sorts  of  dishonourable  actions  ;  at  the  same 
tune,  suffering  deep  remorse,  and  struggUng  against 
amiable  feelings  and  much  natural  sensibility.  It  was 
astonishing,  how,  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  this 
novel  having  hastened   her  death,   it  was  universally 

read,  and  with  the  greatest  avidity.    Lady  [ ]  added 

that  her  debts  were  immense,  and  she  suffered  the  most 
dreadful  agitations  from  a  constant  fear  of  discovery, 
and  the  many  exigencies  she  was  driven  to. 

Lady  [ ]  read  me  a  letter  she  had  received  to-day 

from  England,  in  which,  her  correspondent  says, 

I  bear  the  Prince  has  been  in  the  greatest  rage,  and  de- 
sired Lord  Liverpool  to  go  and  announce  the  sittings  about 
a  divorce  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  which  Lord  Liverpool] 
refused  to  do— declared,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  im- 
possible— ^secondly,  that  it  would  cost  themselves  their 
places,  and  perhaps  the  Prince,  his ;  and  he  has  been,  it  is 
said,  obliged  to  give  it  up,  and  there  is  nothing  publicly  to 
be  done  at  all  against  the  Princess.  So  if  the  book  comes 
outj  it  will  be  by  the  sanction  of  the  Princess,  I  suppose,  as 
the  other  will  think  it  better  to  stop  it ;  but  how  that  will 
be  I  know  not.  I  wish,  as  we  all  do^  that  the  Princess  of 
Wales  would  act  more  wisely ;  but  I  fear  that  is  a  useless 
wish.  How  foolish  she  was  in  England,  in  the  choice  of 
her  associates.  The  B[urdetts]  and  Oxfords  are  so  much  de- 
spised in  this  coimtry,  by  both  sides  in  a  political  sense,  that 
no  one  can  have  any  credit  in  associating  with  them.  As 
to  her  last  letter,  the  Prince's  friends  never  will  say  what 
they  think  of  it,  and  they  all  swear  they  know  Mr.  Brougham 
wrote  it.  I  am  sure  he  did  not  compose  the  whole  of  it. 
It  is  much  more  like  a  woman's  writing  than  a  man's,  and 
has  some  bad  EngUsh  in  it,  and  expressions  nobody  but  a 
woman  would  use. 

This  letter  told  me  no  news,  and  Lady  [ ]  and  I 

agreed  there  was  no  hope  of  matters  ever  mending 
between  the  ill-matched  royal  couple. 

Lady  [ ]  is  very  anxious  her  friend,  Lady  [ ], 
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should  leave  the  Princess  of  Wales's  service.  I  told  her 
I  did  not  think  it  signified,  for  that  lady's  character 
was  so  irreproachable,  she  could  venture  to  Uve  with 
persons  with  whom  others,  of  less  perfect  reputations, 
would  not  dare  to  associate ;  and  that  the  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage of  the  salary  was  a  matter  of  great  importance 

to  Lady  [ ].     "Aye,  very  true,  my  dear,"  repUed 

she :  "  but  the  world  blames  her  for  doing  so,  and  I 
have  latterly  heard  several  persons  express  their  surprise 
at  her  continuing  to  Uve  with  the  Princess  of  Wales." 

I  replied  again,  that  after  all,  nothing  had  been  proved 
against  H.  R.  H., — that  I,  for  one,  felt  certain  she  had, 
by  imprudence,  often  incurred  abuse  which  she  did  not 
deserve — and  that,  considering  how  many  persons  of 
doubtful  character  were  generally  received  and  courted 
in  society,  as  long  as  no  pubUc  disgrace  fell  upon  the  Prin- 
cess, she  ought  to  be  considered  at  least  on  a  par  with 
the  numerous  instances  amongst  her  own  sex,  of  whom 
we  entertain  doubts,  but  not  knowing  facts  against 
them,  we  forbear  from  condemning ;  and  that  it  was 
very  unamiable  in  people  to  cut  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
only  because  her  husband  did  not  support  her,  and  to 
try  to  gain  his  favour  by  treating  her  with  indignity 
and  unkindness." 

That  is  all  very  true,"  answered  my  worldly  friend  ; 

but  it  is  requisite  to  mind  what  the  world  says ;  it 
does  not  do  to  run  counter  to  its  established  rules  ;  even 
though  they  may  be  imjust,  they  must  be  obeyed." 

I  differed  totally  from  this  doctrine,  and  feeling  incHned 
to  become  angry,  I  changed  the  subject,  and  we  next 

spoke  of  Lord  M[ ]'s  return.    Lady  [ ],  I  think 

immediately  praised  him,  saying  he  had  such  a  thinking 
mind,  so  original  and  unlike  other  yovmg  men.    His  wife. 

Lady  M[ ],  is  very  sick  and  miserable  looking,  and  so 

shy,  I  have  never  been  able  to  converse  with  her." 

In  a  letter  from  [ ],  she  informs  me, 
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1  saw  Lady  W[ ]  in  her  chair,  making  a  great  moaning 

about  the  drawing-rooms  and  balls;  for  her  vanity  keeps 
pace  with  her  indolence,  and  she  gives  herself  much  trouble 
about  her  dress. 

Lady  S[ ]  S[ ]  is  going  to  be  married  to  Mr.  L[ygo]n. 

I  cannot  imagine  how  he  thinks  of  her  or  she  of  him,  for  he 

is  very  ugly.     Miss  B[ ]e  is  also  to  be  married  to  Mr. 

P[atrick]  M[urra]y. 

^Lord  K[innair]d  is  selling  off  his  house,  furniture,  and 
every  thing  belonging  to  him.  Mr.  Vaughan  and  Lady 
Portarlington  are  dead.     '*  Thus  wears  the  world  away." 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  the  latter  was  gone ;  for  we  have  lived 
together,  and  liked  each  other  sincerely,  I  believe.  I  think 
you  know  Mrs.  Cunlifie.  I  hear  she  sings  ballads  so 
beautifully,  it  is  enough  to  turn  people's  heads,  and  makes 
them  dissolve  in  tears.  It  is  a  talent  more  rare,  and  as 
powerful  as  Mrs.  Siddons's,  of  moving  and  melting  people« 
Did  you  ever  hear  Mrs.  C[ ]  sing  ? 

[ ]  was  charmed  with  her  visit    to  Lord  and   Lady 

D[udley].    Their  home  is  such  a  beautiful  picture  of  domestic 

felicity.    I  wish   [ ]   could  realise  such  another.    Oh! 

that  she  was  married  to  Lord  W.  S  [ ]r.    She  is  fond  of 

lords.  She  has  often  told  me  she  would  not  marry  any 
man  who  was  not  of  a  higher  rank  than  herself.  Now  for 
a  woman  who  analyses  the  real  worth  of  things,  that  is  such 
a  strange  sentiment ;  since  what  more  is  there  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  high  rank  than  the  gratification  of  vanity  ?  Even 
the  homage  rank  receives  cannot  be  attributed  to  its  own 
merits,  or  to  a  preference  which  the  individuals  themselves 
or  their  good  qualities  inspire,  but  to  an  adventitious  cir- 
cumstance, that  gratifies  the  vanity  of  their  acquaintances, 
but  for  wliich  they  do  not  really  love  or  value  the  possessor. 

It  gave  you,  for  instance,  no  pleasure  to  trot  round  [ ] 

with  H.  R.  H.  of  [ ] ;  on  the  contrary,  it  spoilt  the  amuse- 
ment and  pleasure  you  might  have  had ; — although  many 
a  one  would  have  found  the  idea  of  self  so  magnified  by  the 
ideal  honour,  it  would  have  been  more  gratifying  than  al 
the  fun  in  the  world. 

Lady  Georgiana  Buckley  and  her  daughter  are  here.  They 
are  great  beauties,  and  far  different  from  Lady  Matilda 
Wynyard,  who  is  like  an  isicle.    Ever  since  your  departure 
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from  England,  the  young  lady  has  remained  mider  the  guard 
of  three  old  women,  and  is  now  removed  to  the  country 
house,*  near  Windsor.  Except  Miss  M[ercer],  who  was 
allowed  to  go  to  her,  she  has  seen  none  of  her  friends.  I 
hear  her  mother  wrote  to  her  only  a  kind  letter  of  inquiry, 
which  had  no  notice  taken  of  it,  and  on  a  second  being  written 
to  one  of  the  guardian  ladies,  the  answer  was  returned,  that 
she  was  '*  pretty  well." 

There  is  a  great  fete  at  Carlton  House  to-morrow — 2l 
ball  to  which  all  the  fine  world  are  invited ;  but  Princess 
Charlotte  does  not  return  from  the  country  to  attend  it, 
H.R.H.  being,  they  say,  too  ill  to  dance. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex,  last  night,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
made  a  foolish  motion  about  her,  which  can  answer  no  end  : 
or  rather,  he  gave  notice  of  one  he  intends  to  bring  forward 
on  Friday,  as  the  ministers  would  answer  none  of  his  questions. 

Lord  Cochrane's  sentence,  so  far  as  the  pillory  is  con- 
cerned, is  remitted  as  a  favour ;  not  that  he  is  supposed 
to  be  more  innocent ;  and  he  is  again  returned  for  West- 
minster. 

Emily  P[ole]  f  is  going  to  marry  Lord  F.  S[omerset]  and 
becomes  a  resident  at  Paris,  as  he  is  Duke  of  Wellington's 
secretary. 

The  fete  given  by  the  Generals  was  very  fine. 

Lord  Morton  j:  is  going  to  be  married  to  a  Miss  Buller. 
This  event  will  be  a  great  disappointment  to  Lady  H[amil- 
ton  ?]'s  family,  who  thought  themselves  sure  of  the  succession. 

I  never  saw  the  Princess  of  Wales  after  you  left  London ; 
some  persons  who  dined  with  her  told  me  that  she  was  in 
wretched  bad  spirits  before  her  departure. 

I  hope  Lord  M[ ]  has  been,  or  is,  at  Rome,  as  he  will 

be  quite  a  person  after  your  own  heart.  He  reads  more, 
and  has  more  genius,  and  unlikeness  to  other  people,  than 
any  person  I  know, 

Now  that  the  Princess  is  gone,  all  the  Opposition  abuse 
her  for  leaving  England  ;  though  I  believe  many  of  them 
prayed  her  to  do  so.    But  they  were  divided  in  their  opinions 

♦  Cranbome  Lodge. 

t  Daughter  of  William^    ist  Lord   Maryborough,   married,    1814a 
Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset. 
X  George,  i6th  Earl 
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amongst  themselves,  and  some  of  them  wished  to  keep  her 
at  home,  to  make  a  cat's  paw  of  her.  I  think  they  have  done 
her  much  more  harm  than  any  of  her  enemies  have,  by 
making  her  give  up  the  £15,000  a  year.  Were  I  her,  I  never 
should  forgive  them.  She  has,  I  am  sorry  to  hear,  lost 
Mr.  C[raven],  who  was  such  an  agreeable  and  reputable 
chamberlain  for  her.  Princess  Charlotte  is  still  in  the  same 
situation,  with  her  old  ladies  guarding  her  at  Cranboume 
Lodge.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  is  married  to  the  Princess 
of  Salms  [sic — Solms].  I  never  knew  till  lately  that  she  was 
the  Prince's  kinswoman.*^ 

Lady  Barbara  Ashley  is  married  to  William  Ponsonby — 
a  very  great  marriage  for  him.  The  Jerseys  and  Seftons 
are  at  Paris.  The  Due  de  Berri  came  over  to  invite  the 
Regent  to  make  a  visit  to  Paris ;  but  he  found  he  could  not 
leave  the  country  without  an  act  of  Parliament. 

I  send  you  some  verses  written  by  Lord  M[elboum]e, 
better  known  to  you  as  William  L[amb],  which  will  please 
you  I  think.    And  now,  adieu  for  the  present. 

Ever  yours  &c* 

VERSES 

Y  THE  HONOURABLE  W.  L[AM]B  WRITTEN  IN   I797. 

A  year  has  pass  d  since,  oh  !  my  friendship's  choice, 
I  saw  thy  countenance  or  heard  thy  voice ; 
A  year  has  pass  d,  yet  scarce  a  day  I  view. 
But  what  that  day,  my  friend,  I  think  on  you — 
Think  on  thy  talents,  on  thy  virtues  more 
And  hope  that  time  has  added  to  their  store^ 
With  eye  prophetic  through  the  veil  of  time, 
In  honour  firm,  in  sentiment  sublime, 
A  rising  patriot  youth  o  erjoyed  I  see, 
And  glory  to  behold  that  youth  in  thee. 
Proud  to  anticipate  thy  future  fame. 
And  pleased  to  call  thee  by  a  private  name. 
Hoping  that  I  thy  friend  may  have  thy  praise. 
And  catch  some  gleam  of  splendour  from  thy  blaze. 
'A  year  has  pass  d — ^a  year  of  grief  and  joy — 
Since  first  we  threw  aside  the  name  of  boy^ 

*  She  was  his  iirst  cousin,  being  one  of  Queen  Charlotte's 
and  n^  Princess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 
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That  name  which  in  some  future  hour  of  gloom, 

We  shall  with  sighs  r^ret  we  can't  resume. 

Unknown  this  Ufe,  unsown  Fate's  numerous  shares 

We  launched  into  this  world,  and  all  its  cares ; 

Those  cares  whose  pangs,  before  a  year  was  past, 

I  felt  and  feel,  they  will  not  be  the  last. 

But  then  we  hailed  fair  freedom's  brightening  morui 

And  threw  aside  the  yoke  we  long  had  borne ; 

Exulted  in  the  raptures  thought  can  give^^ 

And  said  alone,  we  then  b^an  to  live ; 

With  wanton  fancy,  painted  pleasm^'s  charms, 

Wine's  liberal  powers,  and  beauty's  folding  arms, 

Expected  joys  would  spring  beneath  our  feet, 

And  never  thought  of  grie^  we  were  to  meet. 

Ah  !   soon,  too  soon  is  all  the  truth  displayed. 

Too  soon  appears  this  scene  of  light  and  shade ! 

We  find  that  those  who  every  transport  know, 

In  full  proportion  taste  of  every  woe ; 

That  every  moment  new  misfortune  rears ; 

That,  somewhere,  every  hour's  an  hour  of  tears. 

The  work  of  wretchedness  is  never  done, 

And  misery's  sigh  extends  with  every  sun* 

Well  is  it  if,  when  dawning  manhood  smiled 

We  did  not  quite  forget  the  simple  child ; 

If,  when  we  lost  that  name,  we  did  not  part 

From  some  more  glowing  virtue  of  the  heart ; 

From  kind  benevolence,  from  faithful  truth. 

The  generous  candour  of  believing  youth, 

From  that  soft  spirit  which  men  weakness  call, 

That  lists  to  every  tale,  and  trusts  them  all. 

To  the  warm  fire  of  these  how  poor  and  dead 

Are  all  the  cold  endowments  of  the  head. 

Happy  'twill  be  if  interested  man 

Instruct  not  us  upon  his  general  plan  ; 

If  chilling  prudence,  and  suspicious  age, 

If  fortune  favours,  or  if  Fortune  rage, 

Succeed  not.    (Oh  !  may  I  withstand) 

To  freeze  the  breast,  and  close  the  liberal  hand. 

To  dry  those  eyes  whence  pity  used  to  flow. 

Suppress  the  sighs  that  sympathise  with^woe. 

Teach  us  to  spiun  those,  Fate  from  high  has  hurled, 

With  all  the  barbarous  knowledge  of  the  world. 
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January  Zrd  1816. — I  received  a  letter  from  [ ]  who 

had  been  visiting  the  Duchess  of  Y[orkrs  friend,  who 
in  speaking  of  her,  said,  "The  Duchess  was  very  Ul 
received  at  Carlton  House,  on  account  of  her  still  con- 
tinuing to  visit  the  Princess  of  Wales ;  but  she  always 
maintained  her  determination  to  do  so  nevertheless, — 
saying  she  had  visited  the  Princess  once  a  year,  and 
she  saw  no  reason  for  making  a  change."  I  think  she 
was  quite  right.  But  what  effect  power  has  !  people  are 
afraid  of  appearing  to  belong  to  the  opposite  party, 
when  it  is  the  oppressed.  "  I  should  rather  be  vain 
[says  my  correspondent]  of  doing  so,  and  on  the  contrary, 
ashamed  of  courting  the  rising  sun ;  it  would  look  so 
like  mere  self  interest." 

Miss  J[ohnston]e,  the  concert  giver,  is  going  to  many 
Count  St.  A[ntoni]o !  she  has  got  40,000  poimds.  They 
say  he  is  going  to  become  an  Englishman,  which  he 
thinks,  I  suppose,  he  will  find  more  profitable  than  being 
an  Italian  Conte. 

I  went  to  see  Lawrence's  pictures.  I  think  he  is  the 
first  portrait  painter  in  the  world.  The  picture  of  Lord 
Wellington,  between  Platoff  and  Blucher,  is  splendid.  I 

saw  Lord  W[ ]  himself  yesterday,  bearing  the  sword 

of  state  at  the  House  of  Lords,  and  heard  the  R^ent 
dismiss  the  Parliament.  He  looked  very  well,  and  was 
magnificently  dressed,  but  I  think  the  Duke  of  Kent 
is  the  handsomest  of  the  brothers. 

The  Prince  Regent  left  town  last  night.  He  has  been 
so  much  hissed  by  the  mob,  he  is  quite  disgusted ;  and 
the  old  Queen  also,  in  going  to  her  last  drawing-room, 
was  hissed  and  reviled,  and  the  people  asked  her  what  she 
had  done  with  the  Princess  Charlotte.  They  stopped  her 
chair,  and  she  put  down  the  glass,  and  said, ''  I  am  seventy- 
two  years  of  age — I  have  been  fifty-two  years  Queen 
of  England,  and  I  never  was  hissed  by  a  mob  before." 
So  they  let  her  pass  on,  without  further  molestation. 
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lie  Regent  sent  several  aid-de-camps  to  attend  her 
jesty:  she  would  not  permit  them  to  do  so,  but 
ired  them  to  go  back  to  Carlton  House.  They  replied 
J  could  not,  for  that  they  were  ordered  by  the  Prince 
see  Her  Majesty  safe  to  Buckingham  House.  She 
I, — **  You  have  felt  Carlton  House  at  his  orders — 
im  there  at  mine,  or  I  wiU  leave  my  chair,  and  go 
le  on  foot ; "  so  they  left  her.  There  was  something 
coolness  and  magnanimity  displayed  on  this  occasion, 
never  hear  now  from  dear  [-^ — ].  Our  friendship, 
bout  correspondence,  is  decaying,  and  I  do  not  like 
li  things  to  decay,  but  they  do  so  very  fast  in  this 
Id. 

^y  write  to  me  soon.  Of  course  you  have  heard 
Miss  P[ole]'s  marriage  to  Lord  F.  Somerset ;  they  say 
re  never  were  people  so  much  in  love.  The  only 
er  marriage  on  the  tapis  is  Miss  Fptzroyjs,  to  Lord 
Drcester].  I  admire  her ;  I  think  she  has  a  better 
oner  than  most  Misses.    What  a  sweet  creature  Mrs. 

]  is  !     I  have  seen  nothing  like  her. 

have  been  Uving  lately  a  good  deal  with  Lady  B[ ] 

I  her  daughters,  especially  Lady  [ ],  who  draws 

ter  than  any  artist  known  to  fame  in  the  present  day  ; 
m  imagination  too !  and  with  a  spirit  and  boldness 
1  taste  that  are  quite  astonishing.  She  has  lately 
^uted  some  drawings  from  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
el ;  and  when  she  sent  for  Mr.  Scott,  to  show  them  to 
n,  he  pronounced  them  to  be  very  fine  ;  but  she  was 
ry  disappointed  at  his  manner  of  praising  them,  and 
/s  he  evidently  does  not  understand  drawing.  She 
o  sang  to  him  the  Boat  song  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
e  has  a  good  voice,  and  it  suited  the  wildness  of  the 
,  and  they  said  Walter  Scott  wept ;  I  did  not  look  at 
n,  otherwise  I  would  have  flown  to  catch  his  tear, 
i  exclaimed, — "O  to  chrystaUze  this  treasure,"  &c. 
was  quite  a  sublime  scene.    I  have  the  most  profound 
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respect  for  Mr.  Scott  I  ever  had  for  any  person.  A  man 
who  conceives  such  elevated  and  tender  thoughts,  and 
expresses  them  m  und3nng  language,  is  more  deserving 
of  this  sentence  than  any  body  one  can  meet.  I  could 
not  help  thinking  it  was  a  pity  that  people  of  such  sublime 
genius  in  poetry,  painting,  and  music,  were  not  more 

sightly ;   for  Lady  [ ]  was  never  pretty ;   and  she 

has  become  crooked,  and  her  figure  all  going  here  and 
there.  But  there  is  something  I  think  graceful  in  Walter 
Scott's  hitch ;  it  would  be  a  pity  he  should  walk  like 
any  body  eke.  I  am  sorry  I  can  find  no  other  expression 
in  his  face  save  good  nature. 

I  cannot  resist  sending  you  a  note  I  received  to-day 
from  Lady  C[aroline]  L[amb],  for  I  am  certain  it  will 
make  you  laugh. 

I  wish  you  would  come  early  on  Thursday,  and  bring  with 
you  a  few  agreeable  people,  as  I  fear  you  will  not  know  one 
of  those  whom  you  will  meet  here.  They  are  most  of  them 
artists,  writers,  and  musicians.  You  are  well  aware  that 
these  sort  of  people  are  not  always  agreeable,  but  vulgar, 
quaint,  affected,  and  formal.  Still  I  feel  indebted  to  them, 
as  they  have  one  and  all  received  me  with  kindness,  when  sent 

away  from  [ ]  House ;  and  if  their  manners  are  not  quite 

pleasing,  they  are  in  their  various  ways  clever,  and  many  of 
them  good.    The  following  is  the  list  of  their  names  and  ages. 

Ever  yours,  &c. 


Miss  Spence   . 

Miss  B[ ]  . 

Miss  Landon  . 
Miss  Wheeler 
Mr.  Hall 
Mr.  Bishop     . 
Mr.  T.  K.  Hervey  . 
Mr.  Browning 


aged  56 
48 
18 

any  age 

„      40 
20 
100 


»$ 


»f 


9$ 


tt 
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In  the  evening  I  visited  Sir  [ ],  he  amused  me  as 

he  always  does  by  his  conversation,  which  is  full  of 
entertainment    and    information,    though    generally    of 
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e  olden  time.  In  the  year  1766,  he  said,  when  Pitt 
mt  np  to  London  on  his  grand  popular  errand  of 
iposing  that  very  strange  act  which  he  had  deliberately 
rmitted  to  pass  through  the  House  of  Commons  without 
y  opposition,  I  was  very  desirous  of  hearing  his  speech, 
e  heads  of  which  he  had  stated  frequently  to  me  in 
Qveisation,  and  even  repeated  the  Ipsissitna  ardentia 
^ba^  of  his  peroration, 

Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind, 
Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind. 

vent  therefore  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  sat  below 
e  gallery,  on  the  side  of  the  Opposition,  that  I  might 
serve  aU  the  stage  tricks,  that  that  strange  man  would 
hibit  when  he  made  his  appearance.  He  had  only 
rived  in  town  the  night  before  the  debates,  and  when 
entered,  after  having  made  his  bow  to  the  chair,  he 
dked  along  covered,  and  with  a  stem  and  haughty 
ik  eyed  George  Grenville,  and  the  heads  of  the  secret 
binets  of  St.  James's,  and  South  Audley  Street.*  It 
is  late  when  he  arrived,  and  the  debate  had  been 
uposely  delayed  until  he  should  come.  Nothing 
nM,  be  better  managed  than  the  whole  of  this  famous 
•ation  ;  but  it  was  full  of  that  art  in  moimtebankism 
hich  his  second  son  inherited  ;  and  this  mountebankism 
'as  in  some  parts  very  visible.  In  every  other  respect, 
:  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  Cicero  ;  his  dignity 
I  manner,  his  pauses,  his  modest  respect  to  the  galleries, 
nd  his  proud  contumely  towards  his  eminent  opponents  ; 
-his  kind  but  overbearing  politeness  to  Conway  and 
he  ministers  ;  in  short  the  whole  of  it  well  practised  at 
he  looking  glass,  was  all-powerful  in  the  circle.  Neither 
ad  the  system  of  corruption  in  the  senate — the  master 
iece  of  the  reign — been  then  so  perfectly  matured  as 
)  prevent  his  oration  from  having  an  effect  on  the 
utiments  of  the  house.    I  beUeve  (from  what  I  know) 

*  Lord  Bute's  town  residence. 
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that  above  a  score  of  members  were  gained,  by  the 
power  of  his  eloquence  alone !  an  extraordinary  assertion, 
but  which  after  mature  consideration,  I  repeat.  Lord 
Shelbume,  now  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  was  the  only 
man  of  great  property  and  abilities  with  whom  Pitt 
was  in  the  habit  of  friendship,  and  he  appeared  to  me 
a  much  more  proper  person  for  Pitt  to  bring  to  the  head 
of  the  Treasury,  than  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  But  Pitt 
was  forced  to  make  the  best  baigain  he  could  with  Bute 
and  the  King's  party,  and  they  were  averse  from  bringing 
in  a  man  of  Shelbume's  great  fortime  and  parhamentaiy 
abilities  into  the  first  office  of  the  state ;  where,  by  in- 
trigue, and  flattering  the  moneyed  interest  in  the  dty,  he 
might  have  become  too  strong  for  the  haunts  of  St.  James's. 

"Through  the  whole  of  the  transactions,**  said  Sir 

[ ],  "tiie  interests  of  the  nation  were  quite  out  of 

the  question.  Court  intrigues  and  aristocratical  cabal 
or  coalition,  regulated  every  change  and  appointment, 
and  the  people  continued  to  be  nettled,  as  usual,  by  the 
sacrificed  pretensions  of  the  soi-disant  patriots.  By 
continual  changes  and  exhibitions  of  aristocratical 
falseness  and  corruption,  and  by  jtunbling  men  of  all 
political  descriptions  together,  the  king  and  his  friends 
hoped  in  time  to  be  able  to  trample  them  all  in  the  dirtf 
and  along  with  them  the  remaining  rights  of  the  people, 
by  the  interposition  of  the  hated  and  venal  senate.** 

Sir  [ ]  also  spoke  of  the  late  Lord  Melville,  with 

whom  he  was  very  intimate,  and  whose  death  occasioned 
a  great  deal  of  regret  in  all  those  who  knew  him.    Sir 

[ ]  told  me  he  was  certain  it  was  the  consequence 

of  Lord  Melville's  sorrow  for  the  death  of  his  earliest 
and  greatest  friend.  President  Blair.  They  had  been 
early  school-fellows  together.    Blair  *  was  the  son  of  an 

*  Robert  Blair  of  Avoutoun.  4th  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Blair. 
author  of  "  The  Grave ; "  bom  1 741 ,  died  May  20,  1 8 1 1 .  Henry  Dundaa, 
1st  Lord  Melville  ;  born  1742,  died  suddenly,  May  28.  181 1. 
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bscore  country  clergyman.  He  was  to  have  become 
ator  in  a  gentleman's  family.  Lord  Melville,  of  nearly 
lie  same  age,  had  then  eighty  pounds  a  year,  and  divided 
with  him,  that  they  might  follow  the  law  together,  in 
hich  they  both  made  so  distinguished  a  figure.  Lord 
[elville  was  terribly  afiSicted  by  Mr.  Blair's  death,  and 
cnt  from  Dunira  to  see  the  President's  daughters,  with 
hom  he  remained  some  hours ;  and  the  next  morning 
5  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  It  was  the  day  on  which 
is  friend  was  to  have  been  buried.     "  It  is  very  un- 

nnmon,''  Sir  [ ]  observed,  **  to  witness  such  strong 

eUngs  at  so  advanced  an  age,  and  especially  after  a 
Qg  political  life,  which  usually  destroys  all  the  finer 
mpathies." 

Sir   [ ]  next   mentioned  Mr.   J[ ]y.     He  said 

iat  he  knew  no  person  so  clever,  whose  manners  are 
I  snch  bad  taste,  and  whose  appearance  is  so  Uttle  pre- 
)ssessing.  He  also  observed  that  he  was  reperusing  Miss 
sward's  Letters,  and  said,  what  an  odd  fancy  it  was  to 
iqaeath  them  to  G)nstable,  enjoining  their  publication 
ter  her  death.  "  There  are  parts,"  said  he,  **  I  Uke  very 
dl ;  but  there  is  too  much  gall  in  them,  especially  for 
ly  one  to  wish  to  have  it  spread  when  they  were  in  the 

JSt." 

January  4th. — I  received  a  letter  from  [ ].     He  says  : 

In  reply  to  your  eloquent  letter,  I  perfectly  agree  with  all 
Du  say  in  favour  of  retirement,  and  the  danger  of  living 
crpctually  in  the  world.  Still  I  have  been  so  long  accustomed 
)  constant  society,  that,  though  I  often  encounter  people 
ho  do  not  suit  me,  and  hear  sayings  and  doings  which  are 
ateful  to  me,  still  I  feel  certain  it  would  not  suit  me  to 
Jtire  from  the  world  altogether.  Neither  do  I  think  the  essays 
m  sent  me  to  read  would  suit  a  romance.  Novel  readers 
)  not  care  for  prosing.  You  and  I  love  it  dearly,  and  all 
Tts  of  analysis  of  human  nature  ;  but  the  generality  of 
Tsons  desire  only  fine  stories  and  events,  and  bustle,  to 

II  G 
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amuse  them.  When  they  read  a  story-book,  it  is  for  entertain- 
ment, not  instruction,  and  nothing  answers  out  of  its  place. 
Dry  reflections  are  not  palateable  when  one  expects  amuse- 
ment. I  cannot  invent  stories  ;  though  it  is  one  of  my  theories 
that  every  thing  may  be  done  by  practice  to  a  certain  extent, 
by  people  of  common  sense.  The  way  to  make  a  novel,  I 
think,  must  be  to  lay  a  plan,  and  then,  after  the  outline  is 
traced,  shade  it  to  please  the  fancy. 

Are  you  not  sorry  for  the  poor  [ ]  being  obliged  to  leave 

her  children  in  the  care  of  Lady  [ ]  ? 

I  believe  I  told  you  I  had  been  reading  Horace  Walpole's 
Letters  over  again,  and  also  Madame  du  Deffand's  Letters  to 
him,  and  that  I  Uke  them  better.  I  hesitated  for  so  long  before 
reading  them,  because  you  disparaged  them  to  roe.  I  do 
not  admire  herself ;  she  is  a  hard,  unfeeling,  misanthropical 
old  sinner.  But  her  mind  is  so  laid  open  tome,  that  I  pardon 
her  faults  and  think  she  could  not  help  them,  as  I  do  and 
think  of  my  own.  I  have  finished  her  letters  to  Horace,  and 
am  quite  angry  there  is  no  account  of  her  death.  I  am  now 
reading  her  letters  to  Voltaire,  which  I  cannot  endure ;  they 
are  full  of  nothing  but  fulsome  flattery,  which  disgusts  me. 
How  much  true  affection  dignifies  every  thing !  but  flattery 
when  seen  through,  is  odious.  I  like  the  portraits  at  the 
end  of  her  book. 

Did  you  ever  write  your  own  character  at  different  periods  ? 
for  it  does  change  in  some  degree  from  circumstances,  and 
often  very  much,  in  one's  own  opinion.  You  see  how  different 
Madame  du  Deffand's  two  portraits  of  herself  are  at  thirty  and 
seventy  ;  though  some  of  the  same  traits  subsist  imchanged. 

People  here  bore  me,  by  asking  me  if  the  "  Spirit  of 
the  book  "  was  written  by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  or  if  she 
patronised  the  writing  of  it.  I  protest  not,  as  you  told  me 
such  an  idea  never  entered  the  enlightened  heads  of  the 
people  in  London. 

I  hear  C.  S[ ^]a  is  living  with  the  Margravine.    Is  not 

that  an  odd  association  ? 

I  have  been  staying  at  G[ ]e,  which  is  full  of  ancient 

magnificence,  and  done  in  very  good  taste.    I  never  admired 

the  mechanism  of  any  of  Lord  G[ Ys  houses  that  I  have 

seen  ;  but  perhaps  I  am  wrong. 

Sir  Sidney  and  Lady  S[mith]  and  the  R[umbolds]  woe 
there.    They  are  going  to  [ ],  and  Lady  S[mith]  intendl 
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Lord  [ ^J  to  marry  E[mil]y  R[umbol]d.*    But  I  will  not  let 

him  many  the  grand-daughter  of  a  footman  ;    for  Sir  P. 

Sic — T.]  R[ ]  was  a  foot-boy  it  is  said  ;  t  if  so,  it  is  ignoble 

Uood  ;  and  do  you  not  suppose  that  would  stagger  Lord 

[ ^3,  although  the  lady  is  very  beautiful  ? 

In  answer  to  your  question,  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  think 
human  nature  very  bad  or  not.  Wickedness  makes  much 
more  impression  than  goodness,  just  as  misery  does  than 
happiness.  A  thousand  enjoyments  pass  away  unheeded, 
when  one  pang  is  commented  on  and  lamented  for  ever. 
Life  is  a  very  mixed  state,  but  it  is  the  more  entertaining  on 
that  account.  Constant  goodness  would  pall  very  much. 
We  should  cherish  lenity  to  the  faults  of  others,  and  strict- 
ness to  our  own  ;  on  the  contrary  we  have  many  apologies 
for  our  own,  but  few  for  those  of  other  people. 

Ycstcarday  I  witnessed  a  very  extraordinary  scene.    To 

oblige  a  young  lady,  I  accompanied  her  to  the  profession  of  a 

mm  in  the  Ursuhne  Convent.    The  crowd  was  very  great, 

the  novice  being  young,  handsome,  and  a  native  of  the  place. 

There  were  nearly  a  hundred  strangers  breakfasted  in  an 

outer  apartment,  for  the  ceremony  begins  at  nine  o'clock  in 

the  morning.    We,  with  many  other  ladies,  were  admitted 

into  the  choir,  and  every  thing  went  on  as  is  usual  on  such 

occasions ;   when,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  awful  part  of  the 

soiemnity,  a  girl,  seated  near  us,  broke  out  into  a  fit  of  raging 

madness,  prayed  louder  than  the  priests,  and  called  on  God 

to  come  to  her  directly.    The  bishop  and  priests  stood  aghast ; 

the  orisons  were  suspended,  and  only  the  shrieks  of  this 

unfortunate  creature  resounded  through  the  place.     It  was 

in  vain  the  women  tried  to  drag  her  out ;   her  strength  was 

supernatural,  till  one  of  the  priests  left  the  chapel  and  came 

to  their  assistance.    Never  shall  I  forget  her  screams  or  her 

looks.     I  had  never  witnessed  any  one  in  the  same  state,  and 

it  fell  on  my  heart  like  a  bolt  of  ice.    Some  were  in  tears  and 

others  were  fainting.    The  only  person  who  remained  unmoved 

was  the  nun  about  to  take  the  black  veil.    She  was  kneeling 

before  the  grate,  and  she  never  once  turned  round  to  ascertain 

what  disturbed  the  ceremony.    Could  any  thing  be  a  greater 

*  She  married  a  German  Jew,  the  Baron  de  Delmar. 

t  This  is  a  fable  often  repeated.  It  was  said  that  Sir  Thomas 
Sunbokl,  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  1778-1780.  began  life  as  a 
*  boots  "  at  "  Arthur's."  He,  however,  was  a  son  of  William  Rumbold 
of  H.  £.  I.  Company's  Service  at  Tellicherry. 
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proof  of  the  complete  subjugation  of  all  worldly  feelings  ? 
The  girl  who  was  seized  with  the  dreadful  fits,  was  a  rela- 
tion of  the  novice's.  At  length,  with  great  difl&culty,  she  was 
conveyed  from  the  chapel,  and  the  prayers  recommenced. 
The  miserable  rite  was  finished  without  further  interruption. 
Doubtless  she  was  shocked  at  the  unnatural  sacrifice  in  pro- 
gress. Can  any  cruelty  exceed  that  which  arises  from  reUgious 
bigotry  ?  The  Roman  Catholic  church  needs  no  other  proof 
to  shew  forth  its  spurious  character  than  the  immolation  of 
all  nature's  dearest  affections  to  its  idolatrous  worship  ;  as  if 
such  a  burying  alive  could  be  acceptable  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  **  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom." 

I  have  been  reperusing  Madame  de  Stael's  De  TAllemagne. 
I  cannot  very  weU  express  how  much  I  am  charmed  with  that 
work.  As  Midas's  hand  had  the  art  of  transmuting  every 
thing  it  touched  into  gold,  so  her  pen  illuminates  every 
object,  turning  the  rude  ore  of  the  mine  into  current  coin, 
and  rendering  it  useful  to  every  one.  It  is  certainly  a  most 
luminous  emanation  of  the  human  mind,  and  proves  the 
female  intellect  may  perchance  equal,  if  not  surpass,  that 
of  the  other  sex.  I  never  read  any  style  I  Ukcd  so  well,  and 
the  candour,  Uberality,  and  impartiality  of  her  sentiments 
are  truly  admirable.  But  I  am  dilating  too  long  on  a  work 
you  are  a  better  judge  of  than  I  am.  It  has  given  me,  what 
I  had  not  before,  a  desire  to  see  her,  which,  I  dare  say,  will 
never  be  gratified  except  in  the  shades,  and  even  there,  I 
fear  she  will  be  so  far  above  me  as  to  be  out  of  my  sight. 
And  now  I  will  say  adieu  for  the  present,  &c. 

I  remained  at  home  all  day  writing  letters  for  the  next 
post  to  England,  and  in  the  evening,  I  walked  on  the 

Pincian  Hill  with  Lady  [ ].    She  was  in  low  spirits,  and 

therefore  less  excited  and  more  agreeable  than  usual. 
She  told  me  the  manner  in  which  Lady  R[osebery]  went 
of!  with  her  brother-in-law ;  Sir  H.  M[ildmay],  or  rather 
was  turned  off,  for  it  was  no  part  of  her  plan  to  elope  ;  but 
she  was  detected  shut  up  with  him  one  evening,  that  of  her 
birth-day,  when  the  servants  were  dancing  at  a  ball.    Sir 

H[ ]  had  been  concealed,  in  the  disguise  of  a  sailor,  in 

her  neighbourhood  for  two  months.    Lord  R[osebery]  had 
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had  reason  for  siispicion  before  ;  so  rM^I*  P[ ]  ordered 

the  carriage  and  put  her  m  it.  She  joined^her  lover,  and 
they  went  to  London,  and  they  are  noW.Kvipg  together 
in  his  house  in  his  B[ Ji  Street,  I  belieVe  it  is. 

Lady  Ehzabeth  Montgomery,  the  wife  of  Sir 'James 
Montgomery,  has  died  in  child-birth.  It  is  'shi^cking 
how  many  persons  have  fallen  victims  to  the-'^ain^ 
misfortune  lately;    among  them  the  Duchess  of  Sue-,  . 

cleugh  *    and    Lady    Carmichael.    Lady    [ ]   addei- 

that  she  dined  at  Lord  R[osebery]'s  a  few  days  before 
Lady  R[osebery]'s  elopement.  She  did  not  appear  till 
dinner  was  on  the  table,  and  apologized,  saying  she  had 
lost  herself  in  the  woods.    She  had  indeed  lost  herself  in 

the  woods.    Lady  [ ]  said  it  annoyed  her,  that  a 

woman  Uving  in  such  guilt,  should  have  appeared  happy, 
and  without  a  cloud  on  her  mind. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  Lady  W[ ]  is  coming  to  Rome. 

She  is  such  a  deUghtful  person.    Lady  [ J  and  I  had 

a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  matrimony,  for  which  she 
is  a  strenuous  advocate  ;  but  not  all  her  eloquence  could 
convince  me  that  I  was  wrong  in  preferring  a  state  of 
single  blessedness.  I  observed  that  fortunately  all  states 
and  conditions  have  their  advantages,  if  people  will  look 
to  the  fairest  side,  and  endeavour  to  make  the  best 
of  everything  ;  and  much  good  is  to  be  made.  A  happy 
marriage  I  should  think  the  height  of  hiunan  feUcity ; 
but  I  fear  there  are  few  which  are  truly  such.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  unhappy  marriage  must  be  the  extremity 
of  misery,  and  even  a  poor  old  maid  must  be  happy  in 
comparison,  and  a  rich  old  maid  in  the  third  heaven  of 
delight.  But  riches  I  think  are  more  necessary  for 
that  state  of  solitude  than  any  other.  In  general  I  do 
not  think  the  richest  people  are  the  happiest,  though 

*  The  original  note  here  is  :  "  The  beautiful  and  the  good  Duchess, 
beloved  and  admired  by  all  who  ever  knew  her."  She  was  Harriet 
Townshend,  wife  of  Duke  Charles,  the  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  She 
bad  died  in  1814. 
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we  all  wish  to  bi'Sfich.  A  little  struggle  to  make  the  ends 
of  the  year  nieet,  animates  one,  and  excludes  repinings 
and  envjon^^'and  all  the  numerous  train  of  evils  attend- 
ing those  *WQ0  possess  all  the  good  things  of  this  life  in 
abundance.  No  bad  tempered  person  I  am  certain  should 
m^rry%  ••'The  ill-natured  infallibly  ruin  their  children's 
tefigp^rs.  Tormenting  their  husband  is  of  less  consequence ; 
\  •that  is  only  one  individual ;  but  it  extends  the  evil  in  a 
,  :\  \ wider  degree  to  children,  for  it  destroys  their  tempers,  and 
.  >  -  they  torment  their  children  again  in  their  turn,  and  so  the 
misery  is  perpetuated  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
often  becomes  hereditary,  like  their  titles  or  broad  lands. 
In  no  way  can  the  influence  of  a  woman  be  so  immortal  as 
when,  by  her  example  and  precepts,  she  bequeaths  good 
dispositions  to  her  children.  Though  they  may  be  unruly 
when  young,  and  the  good  seed  not  seem  to  grow  at  first,  it 
tells  in  the  end  ;  and  most  persons,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions, bring  up  their  children  as  they  themselves  were 
brought  up.  If  ever  I  venture  on  matrimony,  the  first  qua- 
lity I  shall  seek  in  my  companion  shall  be  good  temper,  the 
second  good  sense.  I  am  certain  it  ranks  higher  in  the  scale 
of  every  day  comforts  than  talents  or  accompUshments. 

Lady  [ ]  read  me  part  of  a  letter  she  had  received, 

which  was  as  far  as  I  can  remember  it  nearly  as  follows  : 

I  dined  the  other  day  at  the  ''  Man  of  Feeling's/'  Mr. 
Mackenzie's,  and  had  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  sitting 
next  Walter  Scott.  He  talked  a  great  deal  of  you,  and  I 
think  he  is  rather  in  love  with  you,  and  wishes  you  to  return 
here,  and  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  Edinburgh  would  suit 
you  much  better  than  Rome.  But  I  said  you  did  not  think 
so,  unfortunately.  Mrs.  Scott  was  also  present  at  that  party, 
of  which  I  made  mention,  and  seems  a  merry  good  humoured 
body.  He  (that  is  her  husband)  is  very  kind  to  her,  and 
calls  her  Charlotte  when  he  speaks  to  or  of  her. 

The  "  Man  of  FeeUng's  "  family  are  all  charming.  I  never 
saw  seven  such  clever  and  agreeable  people  in  one  house 
before.    The  eldest  daughter  is  rather  long  winded  ;  but  then 
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dM  is  win  and  good.    All  the  otliecs  are  perfect.    lliaB 

Wi ]  has  been  atle&diDg  all  the  ooontry  balls  she  oonld 

go  te^  and  has  been  accused  of  trying  to  win  the  Duke  of 
AE^— ] ;  she  is  a  strange  girl,  and  I  wonder  how  she  wiU 
ead.  She  encourages  attentioois  firom  persons  whom  she 
ctttainiy  would  not  marry.  She  refused  Colonel  Cadogan 
UUf»  She  ioDows  all  her  own  propensities  without  the  loot 
wtiaiiil,  whether  it  be  tnnfuer  Ism  gmu  or  to  caj de  them^  and 
dbes  iKiCh  in  a  way  hardly  penmtted  to  ladies,  young  or  ol^ 
Ladf  ll[ar]y  L[ennoz]  was  with  her,  vAio  seems  very 

i^gneau^  moderate  and  mild,  the  reverse  of  Miss  M[ ]• 

iMdf  BphJiiftnne's  beauty,  I  regret  to  see,  is  beginning  to 
iUaa  I  how  soon  badriit  thmgs  come  to  coufiision  1    I 

bear  to  see  peoples  beauty  &de.    Mrs.  M[ ]s  is 

ihuk  fadmg,  it  is  neariy  gone. 
Wynne  is  taldng  a  husband.    He  is  a  good  looking, 
bit  ▼dgu' lookaqg  man. 

Laid  P[ ]  has  been  skinmshing  about  in  Scotland, 

an  the  young  ladies  anxious  to  win  him,  hot  none 
mcceeded,  though  not  for  want  of  wiU  or  attempt  to 
d»aou    Three  of  the  Dudiess  of  Montrose's  daughters  qypeared 

«t  Stilting,  and  were  nnicfa  admired.    Lady  [ ]  te  much 

i^ilHininffd  at  not  being  aUe  to  execute  her  intended  Spanish 
tHiwIillam ;  but  Lord  M[— -J's  mother  is  a  strange  sort  of  a 

Lady  M[ ]'s  brother  has  been  wounded  in 

and  they  have  set  off  in  great  haste  to  Gibraltar, 

leaving   Lady   [ ]  without  one   word    of   explanation, 

ud  she  is  affronted.    Lady  [ ]  was  in  a  fault-finding 

hnmoor  with  every  body  and  every  thing,  and  when  I  admired 

Urn  genius  of  [ ]  in  modelliiig,  she  replied  that  for  her  part, 

die  thought  she  had  meddled  so  long  with  marble,  that  she 
had  become  a  block  herself ;  she  looks  and  talks  so  harshly. 

Hevcrthdess,  [ ]  has  infinite  talent,  and  on  one  occasion, 

lAen  Lord  Byron  observed  a  bust  she  had  executed  of  a 

teottier  of  Lord  M[ JL,  he  remarked  what  a  beautiful 

antiqiie  Greek  head  it  was ;  which  was  a  flattering  testimony 
to  her  powers  of  scu^ituie. 


After  this  period  it  does  not  appear  that  the  journalist 
f     kept  any  notes  nntil'^the  beginning  of  November  in  1817, 
wiien  we  find  the  following  memorandum  : 
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A   friend   who   was    present    at    Princess    C[ fs 

marriage,  said  that  when  Prince  L[ ]  repeated  the 

words  *'  with  all  my  woridly  goods  I  thee  endow,**  the 
royal  bride  was  observed  to  laugh.  But  however  she 
might  then  ridicule  his  pretensions  to  her  hand,  every 
person  agrees  now  in  thinking  it  is  a  happy  marriage, 
and  all  Britain  is  looking  forward  anxiously  and  joyfully 
to  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  English  throne.  Shortly 
after  their  marriage  I  received  the  following  letter  from 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  on  her  return  from  her  travels. 

Dated  Villa  Caprillb,  Pesako. 

Je  viens  de  recevoir  votre  lettre  de  Rome,  avec  Testampe 
du  Prince  Leopold  de  Cobourg.  Je  vous  en  suis  infiniment 
oblig6e  nonobstant  que  mon  cabinet  est  d6]&  rempli  des  por- 
traits de  ces  deux  tendres  ^poux.  J'^tais  cependant  enchantde 
d'avoir  encore  une  preuve  de  leur  souvenir,  et  j 'attends 
maintenant  de  jour  en  jour  I'heureuse  nouvelle  de  I'accouchc- 
ment  de  la  Princesse  Charlotte,  ma  fille.  Je  me  trouve 
trds  heureuse  ici,  dans  un  climat  d^Ucieux.  La  situation 
est  vraiment  enchanteresse,  et  la  meilleure  soci6t6  de  toute 
ritalie,  surtout  celle  d'une  dame,  la  Comtesse  Perdicati, 
qui  est  une  seconde  Corinne.  Elle  est  tr&  belle,  jeune,  et 
danse  k  merveille.  La  Marquise  Masio  est  une  jeune  veuve 
int^ressante,  remplie  de  grice,  et  chante  comme  La  Catalani, 
ainsi  la  musique  est  une  de  nos  plus  grands  amusements. 
Nous  jouons  aussi  la  com^die  dans  un  joli  petit  th^itre  que 
j'ai  dans  ma  maison.  Nous  avons  beaucoup  de  personnes 
en  hommes  qui  sent  trfe  distingu6s,  grands  antiquaires, 
pontes,  et  m6taphysiciens.  Je  m'occupe  maintenant  d'^rire 
mes  voyages  que  j'ai  fait  en  Sicile,  en  Afrique,  en  Grdce, 
Ath^nes,  Constantinople,  Syrie,  et  Palestine  jusqu'au  Jour- 
dan,  avec  les  dessins  que  j'ai  fait  moi-m^me,  et  ceux  des 
personnes  qui  m'ont  accompagn^es  dans  ce  long  voyage. 
J'ai  rapports  des  tableaux,  des  bas-reliefs,  des  marbres  trds 
rares  et  curieuses,  des  m^dailles  d'or,  d' argent,  et  de  cuivre, 
au-deli  de  deux  milles,  tir^  des  fouilles  que  j'ai  fait  moi- 
m^me  k  Athene,  k  Ephfee,  k  Aphrodis,  k  Troye,  k  Attique, 
k  Carthage,  et  k  Jerusalem  ;  c'est  une  tr^  rare  et  belle  col- 
lection d'antiquit6s.     J'ai  aussi  fait  faire  des  dessins  pour 
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rinqiection  du  Marquis  de  Canova,  qui  en  est  trte  satisfait. 
J'ai  ane  belle  maison  4  Rome,  avec  un  superbe  jardin,  ce  qui 
est  tris  rare  k  trouver.  Cependant  j'ai  6t€  assez  fortunde 
d'en  avoir  la  possession,  et  au  printemps  je  m'y  rendrai. 
J'ai  d£ik  psLSs6e  trois  mois  4  Rome,  et  on  se  trouve  tr^  bien 
sons  le  gouvemement  du  Saint  Pdre,  excepts  que  I'air  est  y 
iris  maavais  surtout  en  hiver.  Le  courier  part,  et  je  n'ai 
plus  de  temps. 

Croyez-moi  toujours,  &c. 

Caroline,  Princesse  de  Galles. 

The  above  efihision  is  in  the  same  style  of  forced  gaiety 
which  has  generaUy  been  so  visible  lately  in  all  the 
Princess  of  Wales*s  letters.  The  travels  of  which  she 
q)eaks  with  so  much  pride  and  satisfaction  were  not, 
I  fear,  productive  of  any  pleasure  to  her ;  for  she  met 
with  so  many  slights,  and  proofs  of  the  malevolent 
peisecution  which  followed  her  into  the  remotest  foreign 
lands,  that  she  could  not  feel  at  peace. 

November  yd,  1871. — I  received  a  letter  from  [ ]. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  apologise  for  my  long  silence,  feeling 
comriiiced,  (however  vain  it  may  appear,)  that  your  goodness 
eitends  beyond  all  the  bad  excuses  1  can  make.     We  are, — 
that  is  all  the  Neopolitans, — ^just  emerging  from  a  lovely 
aatumn,  and  far  advanced  in  a  very  chilly  winter,  whose 
baneful  effects  will  be  severely  felt  in  a  country  which  has 
already  shared  in  the  universal  distress  which  seems  to  per- 
vade our  European  G^ntinent.     One  hears  of  nothing  but 
famine,  epidemical  disorders,   misery  in  every  shape,   dis- 
cxntent  and  robberies ;    so  that  one  is  almost  tempted  to 
look  back  at  a  state  of  warfare,  as  the  golden  age  of  this 
oestury.     I  could  give  you  such  an  account  of  a  certain 
horde  of  banditti,  headed  by  three  brothers  of  the  name  of 
VandareUi,  as  would  furnish  several  highly  finished  pages  in 
a  romance ;   but  I  believe  even  romances  are  out  of  fashion. 
I  have  not  space  to  do  justice  to  my  picture  ;    suffice  it  to 
say  that  these  worthy  gentlemen  are  the  terror  of  Apulia, 
and  will,  in  a  very  short  time,  be  the  ruin  of  that,  the  richest 
province  in  this  kingdom.    They  are  only  thirty  in  number, 
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and  have,  as  yet,  eluded  the  vigilance,  and  not  unfrequently 
defeated  the  attacks,  of  the  forces  sent  against  them.  They 
are  mounted  on  excellent  horses,  which,  with  their  know- 
ledge of  the  country  they  infest,  enables  them  to  perform 
the  most  surprising  joumies  in  one  day  ;  so  that  when  some 
lucky  district  thinks  itself  perfectly  free  from  their  visits,  on 
account  of  the  distance  at  which  they  have  last  been  heard 
of,  they  suddenly  make  their  appearance,  and  like  locusts, 
leave  only  the  marks  of  their  passage  by  the  devastation 
they  have  committed. 

How  surprised  you  would  be,  whilst^moralising  at  Dovenest, 
to  receive  a  scrap  of  dirty  paper,  containing  these  words, 
"  The  Great  Champion  of  Apulia  commands  you  will  deposit 
two  thousand  pounds  at  the  foot  of  a  certain  tree,  by  such  a 
day,  under  pain  of  seeing  your  trees  and  house  burnt  down  "  : 
all  which  never  fails  to  happen  in  these  parfs,  in  case  of  dis- 
obedience. They  have,  however,  as  yet,  not  been  very  cruel ; 
though  there  is  a  terrific  anecdote  of  their  lately  cutting  up  a 
steward  into  small  pieces,  boiling  them  in  milk,  and  forcing 
the  wretched  labourers  of  the  farm  he  belonged  to,  to  taste 
of  it.    But  you  need  not  implicitly  believe  this. 

So  much  for  horrors,  which,  I  fear,  are  the  most  entertaining 
subjects  I  know  of. 

Poor  Gell  has  been  very  ill,  which  prevented  my  partaking 
of  the  gaieties  which  were  to  be  enjoyed  in  abundance  here 
for  some  time  past.  Amongst  the  English  famiUes  here  are 
the  Breadalbanes,  Ponsonbys,  Comptons,  Freemantles,  Lady 
Charlotte  Pindar,  and  a  hundred  others,  among  which, 
Sothebys  and  obscurer  names.  I  hear  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  being  at  Rome,  or  her  being  immediately  expected 
there.  Is  this  so  ?  I  hope  not,  for  your  sake,  as  I  well 
know  that  Her  Royal  Highness  is  rather  exigeanie,  and 
demands  such  an  entire  sacrifice  of  time  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  society  she  values,  as  it  is  not  always  in  one's  power 
to  make.    I  think  this  report  must  be  false,*  as  it  does  not 

*  She  was  at  Carlsruhe  on  March  26.  18 17.  and  was  known  as  "  The 
Mad  Princess  "  from  the  Turkish  costumes  she  and  her  suite  appeared 
in.  Karoline  Bauer  mentions  that  she  was  "  an  elderly,  stout  little 
old  lady  in  a  scarlet  riding  habit.  .  .  .  Upon  the  Titus-head  of  the 
Princess  there  sat  defiantly  a  cap  of  black  velvet,  with  white  nodding 
plumes.  With  what  loudness  and  unconstraint  the  scarlet  amazon 
talked  and  laughed,  whilst  she  boldly  mounted  her  horse,  so  that  her 
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accord  with  her  residence  at  Munich,  from  whence  I  last 
heard  from  her ;  but  the  papers  mention  her  expected  arrival 
at  Stutgard,  and  she  travels  so  expeditiously,  that  I  should 
not  wonder  at  her  acting  the  part  of  the  VandereUi.  I  cannot 
bdp  suspecting  that  sometl^ig  has  happened  to  give  her  a 
disgust,  at  least  a  temporary  one,  to  her  residence  at  Como. 
If  joa  can  give  me  any  intelligence  respecting  the  Princess 
I  should  be  happy  to  receive  it. 

Yours  truly, 
K[ ].  C[ \ 

I  visited  Lady  [ ],  who  was  engaged  in  reading 

liiss  F[enier]'s  new  novel.    I  told  her,  I  heard  she  did  not 

acknowledge  being  the  authoress.    Lady  [ ]  observed 

it  was  surprising  she  should  be  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  living,  talking,  &c.,  of  fashionable  people,  as  she  had 
heard  that  Miss  F[errier]  knew  nobody  belonging  to  that 
dass  of  persons  except  the  Argyll  family. 

Lady  [ ]  is  at  present  occupied  in  copying  an 

original  picture  of  Enmia,  Lady  Hamilton,  by  Madame 
Le  Bnm.  It  is  the  portrait  of  a  graceful  woman,  but 
though  handsome,  she  must,  I  think,  to  judge  by  this 
likeness,  have  had  a  hard,  vulgar  expression  of  face. 
There  is  nothing  soft  or  feminine  in  her  countenance  ; 
in  short,  this  portrait  conveys  the  idea  of  a  woman  who 
would  go  through  thick  and  thin,  and  think  nothing  of 
seeing  an  old  man  of  eighty  hung  up  at  the  yard  arm  ! 

I  am  reading  Go€the's  Ufe.  With  what  enthusiasm 
he  made  his  journey  into  Italy.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  or 
hear  of  any  persons  who  allow  themselves  to  go  beyond 
the  commonplace  boimds  of  hacknied  feeUng,  and  who 
dare  to  think  and  judge  for  themselves,  independently  of 


r 
I. 


was  lifted  up  high — ^very  high — and  the  shocked  people  of  Carls- 
nhe,  who  were  assembled  in  great  numbers,  got  a  sight  of  flesh-coloured 
tights  1  "  She  then  appeared  in  a  Pasha's  dress,  and  finally  at  the 
(^pera  as  a  guest  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  in  the  Margravine's  box. 
Bi  the  costume  of  an  Oberlander  peasant  with  huge  head-dress,  flying 
ribbons  and  glittering  spangles.  Bergami  was  also  dressed  as  an 
Oberlinder.     [Memoirs,  ii.  pp.  269-273.] 
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drinking  was  then  at  its  height,  and  on  one  occasion  the 
poor  mayor  of  Cork  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  a  fort- 
night, after  entertaining  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  if 
the  latter  had  remained  much  longer,  he  certainly  would 
have  killed  half  the  natives,  with  his  excess  of  joviality. 
He  was  by  no  means  prepossessing  in  his  appearance ; 
but  the  Lady  Lieutenant  was,  though  enormously  fat, 
good  humoured  and  unaffected  in  her  manners.  Her 
dress  was  always  most  gorgeous,  and  she  wore  generally 

a  blaze  of  diamonds.    Lady  M.  L[ ],  her  daughter, 

was  a  fine  looking  girl,  and  her  brother,  Lord  M[ ],  was 

beautiful,  but  it  was  the  beauty  of  a  girl.  One  of  the  vice 
regal  train  appeared  to  appertain  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant's 
suite  exclusively,  as  he  paid  her  unrentiitting  attention. 
His  wife  never  spoke  to  the  lady  in  question.  It  was 
shameful  in  that  little  gipsy  to  behave  so  in  her  husband's 
absence,  who  was  then  wi^  his  regiment  in  Spain. 

After  the  dinner  Lady  [ ]  gave  the  vice  regal  party, 

they  all  adjourned  to  a  public  ball  at  Cork.  The  head 
of  the  room  was  railed  in  for  the  aristocratics ;  which 
gave  some  offence  ;  but  there  is  always  something  taken 
amiss  on  these  occasions.  On  the  succeeding  day  they 
dined  at  the  bishop's,  and  from  thence  they  all  proceeded 

to  Lady  D[ ]y's  ball ;    which  Lady  [ ]  said  was 

without  exception  the  most  brilliant  party  of  the  kind 
she  had  ever  seen.  Blazing  lights,  beautiful  exotics,  &c., 
throw  a  transient  glory  over  all  such  scenes,  which  leave 
Uttle  on  the  mind  except  a  vacumn  the  next  day.     "  At 

the  royal  table,"  said   Lady  [ ],    "we  were  highly 

amused  by  Sir  Charles  [ ]  singing  hmnorous  songs.    I 

also  saw  on  that  occasion  a  most  beautiful  Mrs.  White, 
by  whom  I  was  quite  captivated,  for  she  paid  me  most 
flattering  attention.  She  invited  me  to  her  place,  which 
is  one  of  the  lions  in  Ireland,  and  already,  with  the  pre- 
sumption of  my  age — for  I  was  young  then  I "  said  Lady 
[ ],  with  a  sigh — "  I  hoped  to  have  found  a  person  of 
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(in  I  should  make  a  friend.  Alas !  how  often  are 
1  anticipations  disappointed.  Over  how  many  graves 
nortified  feeling  does  not  every  one  mourn  in  the 
se  of  their  Uves !  Well,  next  ball,  we  scarcely 
gnised  each  other.  She  did  not  look  so  frank,  and  I 
too  indolent  to  try  to  please  her ;  so  there  our  ac- 
intance  ended.  At  supper,  however  she  handed  me 
ass  of  champagne.  I  smiled  at  the  simile  I  made 
reen  our  acquaintance  and  champagne ;  briUiant, 
kling,  animated  for  a  moment,  but  subsiding  into 
ing  '  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable.' 

The  wife  of  the  Lieutenant,"  continued  Lady  [ ], 

ated  on  her  brother.  Lord  [ ]  and  from  all  I  knew 

im,  I  thought  him  very  delightful.  What  he  was  with 
1  companions  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  am  certain  it  can 

be  an  innate  spirit  of  glory  which  could  animate 
he  field  one  who  may  alwaj^  repose  on  a  couch  of 
Q,  or  crown  himself  with  roses.  There  are,  I  grant," 
continued,  "two  kinds  of  courage — the  courage  of 
inimal,  and  that  of  the  moral  or  rational  being.  But 
1  either  is  deficient,  the  fiat  of  the  world  has  gone 
I  against  the  want  of  it.  The  failure  of  our  unfor- 
te  campaign  was  no  surprise  to  those  who  heard  the 
iments  of  officers  who  served  in  the  first  Spanish 
paigns  ;  and  our  disasters  on  the  continent  were 
seen  from  fatal  experience,  particularly  those  com- 
ded  by  Lord  Chatham.     But  every  thing  at  that 

aent,"  Lady  [ ]  observed,  "  was  sacrificed  to  party 

it.     In  fact,  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  there  has 

I  no  leader.    The  set  then  in  power  had  no  heads,  and 

former  were  all  heads  ;   so  that,  whoever  was  in  or 

the  country  suffered  from  the  spirit  of  party,  which 

the  Roman  CathoUc  reUgion,  rejects  every  thing, 
ever  meritorious,  that  is  not  within  its  own  pale." 

idy  [ ]  described   a  watch  which   a  person  at 

:  showed  her,  which  had  belonged  to  the  unfortunate 
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Louis  XVI.  It  was  only  the  size  of  a  common  French 
watch,  but  was  full  of  mechanism,  and  comprises,  besides 
the  ordinary  fimctions  of  a  time-piece,  an  almanac,  a  diary 
of  the  weather,  and  various  other  singular  contrivances. 
It  was  given  to  the  present  owner  by  Lord  Llandaii,  who 
it  is  hoped  will  make  a  wiser  use  of  the  lessons  taught 
by  time,  than  did  the  imfortunate  monarch  to  whom  it 
first  belonged. 

"  Sad  news  reached  us  at  that  time  from  Spain,'* 

continued  Lady  [ ].    "And  Lord  [ ]  was  quite 

cast  down  about  Sir  John  Moore,  of  whom  he  thought 
very  differently  from  some,  of  a  certain  convention,  and 
was  enchanted  with  Lord  Moira's  dissent  on  that  business. 
About  Waterford  and  Limerick,  many  families  were 
obliged  to  leave  their  country  seats,  to  take  refuge  in  the 
towns,  from  different  sets  of  ruffians,  who  scarcely  knew 
what  they  wanted,  assailing  their  houses ;  and  though 
in  fact  they  were  not  Bonaparte's  emissaries,  yet  if  he 
had  made  a  landing,  they  would  have  joined  him  for  the 
sake  of  plimder.  The  love  the  lower  orders  of  Irishmen 
have  for  fighting,  is  almost  incredible.  They  kill  their 
antagonist,  and  cut  their  joke,  with  equal  coolness.  There 
were  annual  fairs  held  in  some  of  the  towns,  where  fighting 
with  all  sorts  of  weapons  was  the  chief  amusement ;  and 
rather  than  lose  the  fim,  they  would  swim  a  broad  river 
at  the  risk  of  being  drowned.  On  one  occasion,  at  such 
a  festival,  a  fellow  cut  off  his  antagonist's  hand,  which  he 
lifted  up  and  tossed  to  him,  saying  coolly :  "  Arrah ! 
honey,  you've  dropp'd  your  glove."  Brennan,  the 
famous  highwa3anan,  who  was  a  little  Bonaparte  in  his 
way,  laid  every  body  under  contributions,  and  caused 
great  alarm  to  travellers.  He  once  robbed  three  officers 
in  a  post  chaise,  and  going  away  told  them  he  would 
report  them  to  the  Duke  of  York,  as  unworthy  to  serve 
the  King,  for  allowing  themselves  to  be  robbed  by  a  single 
man.    He  wore  a  leathern  girdle  roimd  his  middle,  stuck 
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round  with  pistols.  There  was  an  attempt  made  by  two 
police  ofiBcers  in  the  town  of  Tipperary  to  arrest  him 
eariy  in  the  morning  in  bed  ;  but  he  jumped  the  window, 
and  his  wife  threw  a  pair  of  pistols  out  to  him.  They 
pursued  him  to  a  bye  field,  where  they  came  up  with  him 
in  his  shirt,  but  he  kept  them  at  bay  with  one  pistol,  while 
with  the  other,  he  stood  over  the  poor  poUceman,  till  he 
made  him  strip  off  his  clothes,  which  he  put  on  himself ; 
thus  making  him  return  to  tovm  as  he  (Brennan)  had  left 
it,  namely  in  his  shirt. 
*'Qn   the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  Blarney  Castle," 

continued  Lady  [ ],  '*  I  thought  myself  in  great  danger 

for  a  few  moments.    On  entering  the  portcuUis,  a  ruffian 
figure,  with  matted  locks,  issued  forth,  and  washed  his 
hands  in  a  puddle  near  the  door.    On  entering  the  house, 
I  observed  the  marble  passage  to  be  stained  with  blood, 
wfaik  a  trembling  figure  of  a  female  appeared  to  shew  us 
the  old  tower,  whose  walls  are  eighteen  feet  thick.    Even 
in  my  terror,  which  was  not  small,  I  thought  what  a 
snl^ect  for  Monk  Lewis,  Radchffe,  or  any  of  the  ghost- 
aongers  :  ruffians  scowling  at  us — ^blood-stained  passages 
— pallid  figure— old  tower — a  keep,  &c.    Alas  !  my  sober 
matter  of  fact  had  very  soon  developed  the  causes,  or 
rather  traced  them  to  the  slaughtering  of  a  bullock  or 
sheep  ;  and  as  Pat  is  not  very  ceremonious,  he  had  in  his 
master's  absence,  taken  the  nearest  way  to  wash  off  the 
effects  from  his  hands.     As  to  the  trembling  housekeeper, 
a  fit  of  the  ague,  which  was  very  prevalent  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood,   accounted    for    her    perturbation.    The    air 
Irom  the  tower  was  so  cold,  that  I  declined  going  up  to 
loss  the  famous  stone  at  the  top,  which  endows  those 
nho  salute  it  with  the  gift  of  flattery  for  ever  and  aye. 
Blarney  Castle  used  to  be  the  seat  of  Lord  Clancarty  ; 
bat  it  had  come  into  the  possession  of  a  Mr.  Jeffries,  and 
there  were  no  remains  of  ancient  splendour.    Within  the 
vails  there  were  marks  of  present  poverty ;    but  some 
n  H 
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traces  of  past  taste  in  the  drawing  room.  I  thought  I 
could  perceive  that  an  elegant  female  mind  had  once 
presided  there,  and  I  felt  more  touched  by  those  little 
relics,  than  if  they  had  partaken  of  more  masculine  studies. 
I  learnt  afterwards  that  the  lady  had  been  indeed  a 
woman  of  taste  and  talent,  daughter  to  a  man  of  very 
fine  parts,  and  the  first  banker  in  Ireland,  Mr.  La  Touche." 

I  asked  Lady  [ ]  how  she  liked  W.  D[ ]y's  wife ; 

to  which  she  replied  :  "  Why,  there  was  something  about 
her  I  could  not  help  Uking  ;  she  was  warm-hearted,  frank 
and  lively ;  though  haughty,  tenacious,  and  somewhat 
satirical.  But  in  the  world,  one  should  always  take  the 
favourable  side  of  things  and  people  ;  and  though  more 
cautious  in  my  opinion  than  I  was  twenty  years  ago,  I 
hope  always  to  be  young  enough  to  take  the  simny  side. 

"  At  that  time,"  continued  Lady  [ ],  "  all  the  wotld 

were  engaged  in  reading  Ida  of  Athens.  I  think  it  was 
likely  to  please  a  vivid  ifnaginaiion^  but  would  displease 
the  matter  of  fact  reader.  The  language  is,  in  my  opinion, 
pedantic,  and  fatigues  the  eye  and  ear  with  a  constant 
glitter  of  high  flown  words  ;  though  some  parts  of  it  are 
doubtless  very  beautiful.  But  the  sentiments  are  so  be- 
dizened with  tinsel  that  they  are  hardly  to  be  made  out" 

Such  was  the  substance  of  Lady  [ ys  conversation 

yesterday.  She  is  an  agreeable  person,  and  much  softened 
lately  by  ill-health,  which  is,  I  think,  an  improvement 
to  her  manners  and  her  mind. 

On   my  return   home,   I   found  several  letters  from 

England  ;  amongst  them,  one  from  Miss  [ ],  in  which 

she  speaks  of  W[ ]'s  "  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish 

Life  "  ;  and  her  opinion  is  valuable  and  curious,  as  being 
that  of  a  clever  writer.     She  says  : 

I  hear  you  were  charmed  with  the  "  Lights  and  Shadows 
of  Scottish  Life."  Some  of  them  I  think  beautiful,  some 
of  them  ridiculous,  and  all  want  truth  and  reality ;  for 
though  I  still  can  relish  a  fairy  tale  or  a  romance,  yet  I  do 


ism 
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not  like  fiction  in  the  garb  of  truth.  As  mere  creations  of 
fancy,  they  are  fine ;  as  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  human 
nature,  they  are  false.    But  do  not  let  me  forget  this  Mr. 

[ ]  is  an  awfu*  man  to  have  for  one's  enemy.    The  greatest 

wonder  of  the  day,  I  think,  is  that  "  Adam  Blair  "  should  be 
the  author  of  "  Valerius  " — two  works  so  totally  different  in 
every  respect.  What  prodigious  versatility  of  power  the 
writer  of  them  must  possess  I  Of  course  you  know  it  is  Mr. 
Lockhart,  the  son-in-law  of  Scott. 

Another  correspondent  from  Ireland  writes : 

I  have  just  received  an  excuse  from  Miss  0[ ^]  who 

was  coming  to  pay  us  a  visit.    Miss  0[ y%  firet  letter  to 

me  was  so  romantic,  at  fourteen  it  would  have  been  enchant- 
iQg,  at  forty  it  seems  extravagant.  Her  second  is  very 
rational.  She  appears  a  very  obliging  person.  She  is  very 
enthusiastic,  as  you  may  judge  by  her  writings ;  but  she  is 
Iivdy,  and  very  ready  at  repartee.  The  family  she  has  been 
visiting  like  her  extremely,  and  there  is  to  me  an  enchanting 
fnmimss  about  her  which  is  very  pleasing;  though  her 
mtmmu^  term  it  forwardness.  I  had  some  conversation  with 
her  about  her  works,  and  she  candidly  confessed  that,  like 
an  young  writers,  her  first  essay  was  full  of  pedantry,  but  that 
time  and  practice  had  worn  that  off ;  and  that  as  far  as  it 
was  possible  to  say  any  thing  human  was  original,  her  work 
in  the  press  just  now,  was  entirely  her  own,  without  any 
quotations  whatever. 

I  wished  to  have  seen  the  famous  Curran  while  in  Dublin, 
but  the  Bishop  of  Cork  tells  me  he  is  a  disgusting,  ugly, 
dbagreeable  fdlow. 

The  Irish  are  either  the  richest,  or  the  most  thoughtless 
of  an  people ;  as  they  Uve  like  princes.  I  told  you  of  my 
surprise  at  seeing  an  Irish  wake,  and  the  howling  of  the  pall 
bearers:  it  seems  there  are  howlers  by  profession,  and  of 
different  degrees  of  excellence,  as  there  are  in  opera  singers. 
A  woman  named  Sheela,  is  a  Catalani  in  the  science,  and 
fliey  say :  "  Have  you  bespoken  Sheela  ?  Och,  she  howls 
jijgantly !  Ah  I  God  bless  you,  do  get  Sheela,  or  it  will  not 
be  worth  going  to  !  "  So  you  may  judge  what  the  house  of 
mourning  is  amongst  the  low  Irish. 
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I  li\"e  very  much  at  General  [ ].  He  is  a  fine  old  Welsh- 
man, and  when  mounted  on  horseback,  looks  like  one  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough's  warriors.  The  Lady  D[ ^J  is  hand- 
some, though  perhaps  rather  embonpoint,  but  she  is  very 
like  the  idea  I  form  of  the  late  Empress  of  Russia.  She  has 
been  ver\'  kind  to  me  ;   but  I  can  see  she  is  of  a  violent 

a* 

temper,  which  is  only  reined  in  by  poUcy,  which  makes  her 
cautious  of  not  offending  general  opinion. 

The  Bishop  of  C[orkj,*  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Howth,  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  men  I  ever  met. 

Lady  D[ ]  says  "  Miss  [ ]  is  an  odious  little  toad  " ; 

and  Miss  [ ]  sa^-s  **  Lady  D[ ]  is  no  better  than  she 

should  be.'*  So  much  for  ladies'  quarrels,  which  seem  to  be 
a  plant  indigenous  to  ever}*  soil  and  climate. 

I  saw  an  Irish  funeral  yesterday.  It  is  really  a  curious 
spectacle.  There  were  two  hundred  mourners,  and  the  coflBn 
was  painted  all  sorts  of  colours,  and  was  borne  by  women 
whose  distressed  faces  and  discordant  howls  were  fitted  rather 
to  waft  the  soul  to  the  lower  regions  rather  than  the  sapemaL 

I  was  introduced  lately  to  a  sort  of  Uterary  curiosity,  a 
Lady  Sax  ton.  She  was  intimate  and  corresponded  with  some 
of  the  members  of  the  bas  bleu  a  hundred  years  ago ; — Mrs. 
Carter,  Montague.  &c.  I  was  disappointed.  I  had  heard 
too  much.  I  expected  an  original  work,  and  I  found  only 
extracts  bound  in  yellcfw  parchment ;  or  to  speak  plainly,  a 
walking  index  of  quotations  from  every  author,  dead  or 
alive.  This  may  amuse  for  a  little  time,  but  to  live  with  I  Oh  I 
no.  k:ive  me  in  a  companion  the  mind  which  is  imbued  as  it 
were  with  the  .</>m/ oi  what  it  reads,  rather  than  the  words : 
not  but  alter  all.  I  would  give  a  great  deal  for  a  share  of  thecdd 
lady's  tenacious  memory.  She  appears  very  good  humoured 
notwithstanding  her  ^^dantry.  1  expected  to  have  seen  more 
drinking  and  gaming  in  Ireland  than  I  have  met  with.  As  to 
the  first.  I  have  literally  not  seen  one  gentleman  confused  even 
with  wine,  either  in  public  or  private  company ;  but  I  am 
told  there  is  much  gaming  goes  on  in  female  society  in  and 
about  Cork  ;  and  there  is  a  place  about  four  miles  off.  Casino 
Row.  whore  in  the  finest  weather,  cards  are  produced  im- 
mediately after  breakfast,  and  the  set  agree  in  avowing  that 
they  never  wisli  to  see  anything  green  but  the  card  table  I 

•  Hon.  Thoiius  St.  Lawrvncip  v^  "55-s^3i?.  Bishop  of  Cork  and 
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November  5th. — I  received  a  letter  from  Zurich,  from 
a  peiscm  who  had  been  visiting  Rousseau's  house.  My 
friend  writes  thus — 

It  is  a  plain  farm  building  of  no  particular  character, 
either  of  a  rural  or  romantic  kind.  The  room  which  Rousseau 
inhabited,  is  a  small  square  chamber  within  another,  which 
beers  no  distinctive  mark  of  any  kind.  The  walls  are  dirty, 
and  scrawled  over  by  all  the  nameless  names  of  the  idlers 
wbo  would  fain  have  associated  their  insignificance  with  the 
memory  of  its  extraordinary  inmate.  I  looked  in  vain  for 
some  sign  to  indicate  that  Rousseau  had  hved  here,  and  at 
kngth  I  perceived  a  trap  door  which  might  have  served  him 
to  escape  by  had  he  been  pursued.  The  sensation  this  dis- 
cofvcry  produced  was  painful ;  why  should  such  suspicion 
have  lurked  in  such  a  mind  ?  Suspicion  without  cause  is 
the  attribute  of  mean  minds.  But  how  faint  is  the  shade 
whicli  driddes  sensibility  from  madness.  Certain  it  is  that 
tJLcept  in  this  one  instance  neither  the  room,  the  furniture, 
oar  the  place  had  in  them  any  thing  in  their  air  or  appear- 
ance which  assimilated  with  the  genius  of  Rousseau.  But  it  is 
a  mistake  to  expect  always  to  find  the  dwellings  of  eminent 
persons  analogous  to  the  pre-conception  we  have  formed  of 
their  tastes  and  pursuits.  The  greatest  minds  frequently 
de^jise  the  more  puerile  objects  of  taste  or  comfort,  and 
they  contemn  those  who  are  slaves  to  these  graces  of  life. 
I  once  had  a  striking  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  remark, 
which  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  Madame  de  Stacl's  visiting 

Lady  [ ]  at  a  small  country  house,  which  she  had  taken 

pains  in  honour  of  her  visit,  to  decorate  with  particular  care. 
Madame  de  Stael's  only  observation  upon  the  pretty  villa, 
and  its  comfortable  apartments  was  to  exclaim  to  the  pro- 
prietor :  "  Ma  chire,  vous  avez  irop  de  luxe**  she  considered 
the  overgrown  state  of  luxury  in  England  as  a  moral  danger  ; 
and  in  individuals,  she  reprobated  the  system  as  tending 
to  weaken  the  mind,  and  make  it  a  slave  to  mean  desires. 
Madame  de  Stael's  own  house  at  Coppet  was  a  specimen  of 
rtat  she  considered  a  proper  dwelling  ;  and  certainly  a  more 
ooflftfortless  and  barren  looking  abode  could  not  be  found  ; 
yet  how  proud  and  gratified  were  the  persons  whom  she 
nvited  to  visit  her  there!  and  the  total  want  of  outward 
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objects  of  taste  and  ease  were  in  truth  never  missed  by  those 
who  enjoyed  the  intellectual  delight  of  her  society,  and 
listened  to  her  wonderful  conversation.  Yet  I  cannot  agree 
with  her  in  thinking  that  a  hcale  furnished  with  good  taste 
impedes  the  powers  of  the  mind.  I  would  rather  say  the 
imagination  is  assisted  by  a  judiciously  selected  class  of 
pleasing  objects  ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  is  a  degree 
of  intellectual  pride,  in  disdaining  all  the  refinements  of 
existence ;  just  as  there  may  certainly  be  reason  to  despise 
an  overweening  desire  for  them,  and  to  apprehend  that  too 
great  a  subserviency  to  their  influence  may  render  a  person 
insignificant  and  trifling.  Literary  genius  is  seldom  united 
with  taste.  Human  nature  on  its  great  scale  is  the  study 
of  powerful  intellect.  "The  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man  "  ;  but  the  accessories  of  the  portrait  are  to  such  minds 
an  indifierent  and  trivial  matter. 

I  have  felt  half  inclined  lately  to  leave  Rome.  I  am 
weary  of  the  place  ;  yet  I  know  not  where  to  go,  whither 
the  same  ennui  and  restlessness  would  not  follow  me. 
It  is  not  change  of  scene,  but  change  of  mind,  which 
would  give  me  peace  and  content ;  and  since  that  cannot 
be  obtained  by  removal,  I  may  as  well  continue  here  as 
go  elsewhere.  The  city  itself  is  full  of  interest,  as  well 
as  the  surrounding  country ;  but  without  any  native 
attachments  to  the  soil,  or  even  with  it,  can  any  features 
of  any  country  confer  happiness  ?  No  ;  great  remem- 
brances, works  of  art,  charm  of  climate,  may  give 
physically  and  morally,  an  existence  out  of  oneself^ 
which  confers  a  species  of  factitious  felicity — perhaps  the 
only  species  of  felicity  which  really  exists.  But  mere 
magnificence  or  beauty  of  landscape  cannot  effect  it. 

This  morning  I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  arrival 

of  my  friend  [ ].     But  when  the  heart  has  been  often 

bruised,  often  disappointed,  it  opens  with  reluctance  to 
any  approach  of  joy  which  is  likely  to  expose  it  to  further 
disappointments  and  fresh  regrets.  A  new  Englishman 
is  arrived,  by  name  S[ ].    He  is  full  of  literature,  full 
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of  aspiring  sentiments,  vain  pertiaps,  but  not  unpleasantly 
He  would  be  voy  ddightfal,  if  a  donbt  of  his  sin- 
cerity did  not  chodE  flie  feeling  of  good-will  one  is  tempted 
to  pay  his  apparent  qoaHtiea ;  bat  he  is  too  diffuse  in 
lus  preferences,  too  general  in  his  admiration  of  others. 
Yet  this  ought  not  to  be  a  fault.  Wl^  is  it  so  in  him  ? 
"He  told  me  the  Frinoeas  of  Wales  is  again  expected  at 
Naples.  1  should  imagine,  from  many  aocomits  of  other 
Mr.  and  Mr^.  Thompaons,  that  the  t^'our  at  Naples 
Vould  be  very  unfit  far  our  Va.  Thompson.  But  then, 
nlien  we  take  things  M  our  keait,  neither  devils  nor  angels 
lean  drive  them  ont  again. 

I  received  a  letter  bom  [ "]  from  which  the  following 

an  extract : — 

1  cannot  bear  to  have  yon  oat  of  Ejog^d;  yet  I  think  it 
tcry  natural  to  like  bong  abroad,  espedally  when  one  grows 
dd,  and  tired  of  fhti^  one  is  used  to.  To  change  the  face 
if  nature,  moral  and  phyncal,  must  roiew  youth,  at  least 
ta  a  mental  sense.  I  can&aa  that  people  who  have  been  nsed 
lo  live  abroad,  prefer  it  to  their  own  coontiy  ao  nmch  the 
-e.  The  advantages  of  climate  are  greater ;  bnt  I  do  not 
that  the  society,  when  the  diann  of  novelty  is  at  an  end, 
troold  be  preferaMe  to  that  of  your  own  country.  It  is  true, 
fliere  is  much  more  brilliaocy,  less  coldness  and  reserve  in 
indgners  ;  but  is  not  there  something  of  frivolity  in  that 
Doostant  effort — in  that  unceaang  de^  to  please  in  com- 
pany— in  that  inexhaustible  chatter — and  in  that  weariedness 
Ihey  have  ol  themBelves  7  Hadame  De  Coulange  is  admirably 
in-mn  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  is,  I  believe,  a  very  common 
French  character.  There  is  an  emigre  here,  who  resembles 
^Vadame  De  Coulange  to  the  life. — So  you  say  no  love  but 
(ne  Ms  the  heart.  I  believe  it  is  true ;  but  is  not  that  one 
Ve  of  such  a  strong  nature  that  it  hardly  ever  confers  happi- 
As  to  myadf,  I  am  too  ugly  now  to  seek  for  love, 
as  Love  is  bUnd,  I  may  indulge  a  hope  on  the  score 
-^  yet.  One  thing  is  certain — "  No  person  is  happy  who 
ktt  not  some  duties  to  perform.  These  may  be  di^  and 
tbagreeable ;    but  they  certainly  give  as  soUd  satisfaction 
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in  the  end,  when  properly  attended  to."  As  for  roe,  I  am 
now  qmte  convinced  that  there  is  no  permanent  happiness 
in  this  world.  There  is  always,  even  in  the  things  and  people 
we  best  like,  some  defect,  and  the  aching  void  is  left  in  the 
heart.  Yet  there  are  numberless  sources  of  enjoyment  also, 
if  we  do  but  open  our  minds  to  their  reception ;  but  they 
are  enjoyments  of  another  class  from  the  imaginative  ones 
of  youth.  I  reckon  mysdf  a  person  of  a  very  aimafUe  dis- 
position. In  all  my  castle-buUdings  I  never,  in  my  whole 
life,  desired  wealth  or  grandeur.  My  ideal  happiness  rested 
on  afiection.  Yet  the  strongest  afi^ections  of  our  nature  I 
was  never  destined  to  enjoy, — those  of  daughter,  a  wife,  or 
a  mother.  My  mother  never  cared  for  any  of  her  children. 
Thus  disappointed  in  all  those  sources  in  which  women 
should  look  for  happiness,  I  have  been  a  very  lonely  creature  ; 
still  I  have  not  been  altogether  unhappy,  as  all  these  depriva- 
tions have  sat  upon  my  spirits  lightly  ;  and  now  that  I  have 
bid  hope  good  night,  I  fed  a  greater  tranquillity  than  formerly. 
What  does  it  signify  ?  I  always  ejaculate  ;  it  is  the  old  story 
of  the  Mountain  and  the  Mouse ;  we  must  bring  our  mind 
to  our  fortune,  not  being  able  to  bring  our  fortune  to  our 
mind ;  and  there  is  one  love  that  creates  no  disappoint- 
ment— ^the  love  of  what  is  good — ^the  love  of  purifying  and 
ennobling  our  own  character — the  love  of  all  that  is  upright 
and  benevolent  in  morality — of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  pure 
in  nature. 

I  hear  the  Regent  has  given  a  mad  daughter  of  James 
Boswell  a  pension.  She  is  insane,  and  very  unworthy  in  all 
respects. 

A  piece  of  scandal  happened  here  lately,  that  has  made 
me  feel  doubly  indignant,  because  I  knew  the  hero.  What  a 
l»tite  he  is !  and  I  am  among  the  very  few  ladies  who  were 
acquainted  with  him.  Lord  S[ ]  is  a  tall,  fat,  butcher- 
like  man,  in  personal  appearance,  between  forty  and  fifty, 
who  has  forfeited  respectability  of  every  kind,  and  lived  by 
charity  and  keeping  a  school ;  and  a  young,  pretty  woman, 

a  Mrs.  D[ ],  has  gone  ofE  with  him.    Her  husband,  it  is 

said,  is  a  very  agreeable  young  man.  He  had  been  in  Sweden, 
and  she  was  Uving  in  the  luxuries  of  London  with  her  sister. 

Lady  H.  [ "],  and  as  soon  as  her  husband  returned  she 

eloped  with  Lord  S[ ].    He  must  have  gained  her  heart 
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by  writing  love-letters.  I  once  saw  one  he  had  addressed 
to  a  servant  girl,  which  she  dropped,  and  it  was  given  to  me 
to  read,  and  it  was  delicate  and  beautiful — in  the  style  of 
Water  to  Charlotte.  I  am  sure  the  abigail  could  not  under- 
stand it.    They  say  this  foolish  Mrs.  D[ ^J  is  a  most  agree- 

aUe  person.  What  a  fool  every  woman  is  who  sacrifices  her 
rqpntation  and  honour  to  any  man,  even  were  there  no  higher 
consideration  to  deter  her  from  error. 

I  have  been  reading  Wraxall's  Memoirs  of  the  House  of 
Valois.  It  is  a  very  diverting  book.  The  discovery  that  I 
make  from  it  is,  that  men  were  at  that  time  sooner  old  than 
they  are  now.  All  the  kings  of  France  died  of  old  age  at 
fifty;  but  ladies  lasted  longer.  At  sixty-six,  Diana  of 
Mtiere  was  so  beautiful  that  no  man  could  behold  her 
without  love. 

I  heard  the  little  heiress.  Miss  D[ ],  was  called  before 

tbe  pcdice  the  other  day,  at  the  complaint  of  her  maid,  whom 
had  beaten  and  thrown  down  on  the  fender  and  cut  her 
I  could  hardly  believe  it  until  I  heard  her  say  so 
! 

Is  it  possible  that  any  woman,  much  less  any  lady,  can  so 
ftf  lorget  herself  as  to  allow  passion  thus  to  demean  her  in 
the  eyes  of  inferiors  ?  and  yet  it  is  confidently  asserted  that 
nany  amilar  instances  exist,  which  are  only  hushed  up  by 
kige  sums  of  money. 

I  hope  it  is  not  true  that  the  Regent's  heart  is  set  upon 
obtaining  a  divorce  from  his  poor  wife.  It  will  do  the  country 
infinite  harm  to  make  a  disturbance  on  this  subject.  But  he 
does  not  care,  in  fact,  whether  she  is  without  fault  or  not ; 
therefore  he  might  be  satisfied  with  forsaking  her.  As  he 
has  an  heir,  there  is  no  occasion  for  him  to  marry  again.  He 
hid  better  look  at  home  ;  there  is  something  to  be  done, 
which  he  had  best  do  quickly. 

It  is  said  Mrs.  P[ J  is  going  to  take  another  husband, 

a  cok)neI  of  the  dragoons.  Is  it  not  a  shame  ?  The  woman 
most  have  no  feeling  and  no  taste.  All  England  will  upbraid 
her  for  such  a  sinking  in  poetry. 

Talking  of  widows,  Lady  M[ ]  is  coming  here  on  her  way 

to  London,  and  desires  a  party  may  be  made  for  her  every 
nigbt,  for  ^e  cannot  bear  to  be  a  minute  alone.  She  is  going 
to  look  out  for  another  husband.     I  wonder  who  will  take  her. 
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I  heard  that  one  of  the  Ladies  [ ]  had  run  away  with 

a  Captain  M[ ]n,  the  man  who  stands  on  his  head.    It 

is  the  third  one  of  that  family  who  has  eloped,  if  it  be  true. 

"  Discipline "  is  come  out,  by  the  authoress  of  "  Self- 
Control."  *  It  is  very  good,  and  I  like  it  better  than  the 
other  by  the  same  writer.  It  is  methodistical  in  the  second 
volume — too  much  so  ;  but  the  last  is  extremely  interesting. 
Certainly  she  is  a  powerful  writer.  I  was  told  Walter  Scott 
received  six  thousand  pounds  for  "  Waverley/'  and  as  much 
for  '*  Guy  Mannering."  There  are  some  highland  persons 
drawn  in  the  characters  in  "  Discipline/'  which  are  very 
cleverly  sketched,  and  amused  me  beyond  measure.  I  am  to 
meet  the  authoress,  Mrs.  Brunton,  to-night ;  but  I  am  told 
she  has  no  conversational  powers.  I  have  lately  had  the 
advantage  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Mr.  J[effrey] ;  he 
has  reviewed  "  Waverley  "  and  given  it  high  praise,  and  ends 
by  desiring  Walter  Scott,  if  he  is  not  the  author,  to  look 
well  to  his  laurels,  for  that  he  has  got  a  much  more  powerful 
opponent  than  any  who  have  yet  entered  the  lists  with  him. 

"  The  Lord  of  the  Isles "  is  a  charming  work,  and  so 
esteemed  in  this  town.     I  hear  it  is  so  everywhere.     I  heard 

to-day,  in  the  way  of  gossip,  that  the  Duke  of  B[ ]  has  nm 

off  with  a  beauty  from  Brighton  ;    but  that  none  of  the 

Ladies  [ ]  have  had  any  thoughts  of  eloping — only  one 

of  them  is  to  be  married  to  Lord  A[ ].    Sir  H.  M[ J^s 

letters  are  published,  and  never  was  such  stufE  read.  Surely 
it  is  a  very  bad  trade  to  write  love-letters.  And  now  I  must 
bid  you  adieu. 

Yours,  &c. 

November  5th. — I  went  to  see  a  nun  take  the  black  veil, 
or  inviolable  vow.  The  ceremony  was  long,  as  the  bishop 
performed  mass,  which  is  the  only  difference  between  the 
forms  of  a  noviciate  and  a  professed  nun.  It  is  a  solemn 
ceremony,  and  must  be  dreadful  when  the  vows  are  con- 
strained. In  this  instance,  the  young  woman  appeared 
to  go  through  it  with  the  utmost  composure,  and  read 
her  engagements  with  a  clear  steady  voice.    She  was 

•  Mrs.   Brunton,   n^f  Mary  Balfour  of  Elwick,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Brunton,  D.D, 
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only  three-and-twenty,  I  was  informed  ;  and  though  not 
handsome,  very  pleasing  in  her  appearance.  To  my  feel- 
ings, the  prospect  of  a  convent  life  is,  without  exception, 
the  most  melancholy  fate  ;  to  be  buried  alive  is  another 
iroid  for  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S[ ]  are  arrived  ;  they  are  not  suited 

to  any  place  but  London,  or  any  society  but  their  own 
narrow  circle  of  acquaintance.  They  wearied  me  for  an 
Ixmr  by  grumbling  at  the  want  of  English  comforts,  and 
abuse  of  the  Italian  manners  and  customs ;   at  length, 

fliese  complaints  over,  Mr.  S[ ]  conversed  well ;  he  is 

an  amusing  person,  though  his  manners  are  not  in  good 

taste  ;  be  is  so  self-sufficient.    In  speaking  of  Mr.  J[ ]y 

he  said  that  he  had  not  been  pleased  with  the  Princess 
of  Wales ;  that  he  had  called  her  vulgar,  and  cited  an 
instance  when,  in  a  large  party.  Her  Royal  Highness  had 
aJed  out,  "  What  are  you  doing,  there  ?— come  tell  me 

the  joke  ?  " — ^upon  which,  said  Mr.  J[ ]y,  we  had  to 

repeat  what  was  very /oii^  in  repetition.    Then,  continued 

Mr.  S[ ],  he  foimd  fault  with  the  Princess's  mode  of 

dressing.  I  replied,  that  as  to  the  first  cause  of  his  dis- 
tatkfaction,  I  could  not  see  it  was  so  very  wrong  in  the 
Princess  to  inquire  what  had  occasioned  the  mirth  of  her 
piests  ;  but  that  certainly,  I  and  all  her  friends  had  often 
hmented  the  style  of  her  toilette,  in  later  times  especially  ; 

bat  that  I  thought  it  was  cruel  in  Mr.  [ ]  to  allow  his 

political  feelings  to  make  him  speak  ill  of  any  individual ; 
and  that,  as  his  predilection  in  favour  of  the  other  party 
was  so  well  known,  his  opinion  of  the  Princess  would  never 
go  ior  much  with  imprejudiced  persons. 

Upon  my  making  this  reply,  Mr.  S[ ]  joined  with 

He,  and  seemed  well  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  of 

S^paraging  Mr.  [ ],  and  said,  '*  It  is  laughable  to 

ibserve  how  he  is  himself  constantly  numing  after  the 
/Dongest,  handsomest,  and  most  fashionable  girls.  They 
Ml  not  always  receive  his  attentions ;  but,  for  the  value 
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a  ns^  vn  ant  -vsuecrsnon,  'nev  bear  with  his  ogly  face 
azu  4nsiv«^  Talis. ' 

Ai^.  r ■   d'^^jTEd  3ie  rv  the  accoont  of  a  mas- 

nle;7uu^  vmcn  tdik  iiac?  !iizeiy  ii  [ J.  in  which  several 

Ti   XT-  iJiL  a:'-mmTTTamr:s iyir^i  wrth  greater^.     "Lady 

* •_, '  3ie  mill.   •  yns  vuxs  Tnrn- table  as  a  belle  of  the 

iifcT   ::^rrur^     n   i  innp»:us  i:wered  brocade  sack  and 


3pr^i::iHr5.  iiiirn.  xuci  leiis.  fr^ssed  head,  and  all  the 
•niitr  *ni3i£ns  it  jji'ut?  Ttar  the  wit  of  woman  ever 
ir^'^rt?'.!  Eis"  nunners  r.Tr^scccd»td  perfectly  with  her 
Lnr*  iiie  vas  srrn  i  -^rP^  "^'vnire  of  the  prudery 
iflii  :::irru»!n    n  "nc   :iii  =ciii:i:L  with  a  shrill  voice,  a 

hr,i:}urz   tnnru*.    imi  i  ^leikzze  laugh.     Miss  [ ] 

iinr..vzijxr.t  is  ler  r^'T^fr.  ji  i  r.rat  and  waistcoat  that  I 
■iiini  :::iLii  :c-.i  riL-';  re^n  Tresenred  by  the  queen  of 
^i*j*tii;  ::  iir^ic  >:u:ocii.  ::i  thc^se  bhisful  da}*s  when 
ixN*r  "»is  xi^-j-.rciiTAi  i5  z«:5±iz«/  -either  was  gold  any- 
'.-..rc  *»VL.:*r  5i:::r:  mti^shec  her  with  her  head-dress. 
-;.«^  :r«T-.'!ii-  '  "■\'iii  it  hid  reen  the  inside  rather  than 
♦  ;«  i::  ' '  I:  ■«'ir  in  ^ncnr-  cs  and  most  superb  flaxen 
A^if.  ^  'vtr  r3ri>  ird  rx^jes  that  descended  to  her 
vfcptj^!.  S'"i:ch  sie  was,  as  Sir  Hercules  Dimple  of  Violet 
IV/MT.  W-rid's  Ezd  Close,  handed  her  in  as  the  Lady 
I'ffj^lr  jyv  Pnmr-?5e,  Meal  Market  Stairs.  Cowgate  ! — Ifist 
I  j  •  xhiS'T'Ki  as  an  'Id  ballad  sirger.  whom  nobody 

y,'.*il'l  j^t'Ti  t"  ,  and  m  :ri:th  she  presented  a  most  im- 
|.Miiii»^nit(  ar-fx-ct,  as  she  had  chosen  to  mask  in  a  nose 
fitil  'Inn.  ri«»t   m^ctiKz,  but  actually  w*-/,  never  to  part 

I  lii'tilr)  h.iv*- liked  to  see  all  these  worthy  and  celebrated 
|..  i.nh.ijM  s  lirdutncd  according  to  this  description  ;  the 
, I,  tli«v  rnacted  the  parts  to  the  Ufe,  I  am  told. 

I  III  .nil  ili.it  tluTc  is  a  son  of  Lord  Donegal's  who  will 

I,,   .     iImhiI    livr  hundred  thousand  a  year  one  of  these 

I..         Hill    i   Ml     I  hc'lhisson.  who  has  nearly  the  same 

iMiiiiir.     1  should  not  be  believed,  were  1  to 
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say  so,  but  I  have  not  the  least  desire  for  such  great  riches  ; 
and,  whenever  I  did  indulge  in  castle  building,  I  never 
imagined  more  than  an  el^ant  abundance  ;  but  no  state 
or  show — I  could  not  abide  it.  "  La  grandeur  et  I'amour 
Yont  mal  ensemble,"  though  fine  people  would  be  loth 
to  allow  it. 

Mrs.  S[ ^]  dined,  a  short  time  before  leaving  Scotland, 

in  company  with  Walter  Scott  at  Mr.  Mackenzie's.  She 
said  he  was  most  uncommonly  agreeable,  and  also  his 
wife ;  for  she  is  natural  and  hvely,  and  speaks  broken 
KhgHsh  ; — all  charming  accompUshments. 

After  my  visit  to  Mrs.  [ ],  I  returned  home,  and 

lead  Ifiss  Seward's  Letters.  I  think  them  very  enter- 
taining, though  the  style  is  much  too  laboured  and 
affected  for  letter  writing.  She  is  a  clever  woman,  and 
they  contain  much  reflection  and  criticism ;  there  is 
sore  in  them  than  the  generality  of  published  letters, 
tmt  not  one  atom  of  simplicity  or  nature.  In  one  of  her 
letters  to  Walter  Scott,  she  praises  C.  S[harpe  ?Js  poetry, 
which  pleases  me,  and  will  him,  still  more,  though  he  has 
fonaken  the  Muses  now,  I  hear,  to  pay  homage  to  the 
Graces,  and  runs  about  from  balls  to  masquerades. 

Sir  [ 3  has  been  pursuing  Mrs.  [ ],  Lady  [ ]'s 

mother,  for  five  thousand  pounds,  paid  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  child,  and  which  he  now  repents  of  having 
given,  and  denies  it  was  for  that  purpose.  One  would 
suppose  a  public  man's  character  was  of  more  value  to 
him  than  five  thousand  pounds.  Will  Lord  and  Lady 
[■ — ]  go  on  as  usual,  and  take  no  notice  ? 

Lady  [ ]  lent  me  Mrs.  Grant's  "  Superstitions  of 

the  Highlands,"  and  I  like  what  I  have  read  of  it ;  but, 

above  aU  things,  I  admire  Mr.  Jeffrey's  review  of  it,  and 

also  a  review  of  Ford's  plays,  in  which  latter  there  are 

some   beautiful   pieces   of  writing,   especially   in    "  The 

Broken   Heart."     I  am  sorry  they  are  disgraced  with 

such  coarseness.     It  does  not  do  to  tear  off  the  drapery 
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of  a  moral  imagination,  and  expose  our  naked  and  shiver- 
ing nature.  But  certainly  those  powerful  pictures  of 
the  passions  that  were  exhibited  in  former  days,  make  a 
good  contrast  to  the  tameness  of  modem  performances. 
I  do  not  like  "  Love's  Melancholy  "  at  all.  The  character 
of  Penthea  in  "  The  Broken  Heart "  is  very  fine  ;  but 
I  could  not  see  the  advantages  of  making  Calantha  dance 
on  when  all  her  friends  afe  dead. 

Lady  [ ]  harangued  for  two  hours  about  the  Princess 

of  Wales  having  lost  herself  so  much,  and  asked  me  why 
she  had  canvassed  against  her  friend  Lord  Eldon  at  the 
election  for  Oxford. 

I  heard  rather  a  good  conundnun : — "  How  is  the 
greatest  heiress  in  Scotland  in  danger  of  being  drowned  ?  " 
— (Answer)  Because  she  will  be  long  lost  in  a  Pool :  and 
another  addition  was  made  to  it — and  then  in  Welles-/y^. 

I  am  sorry  Lord  [ ]  did  not  get  Miss  Long.    I  am 

sure  he  is  handsomer  and  more  agreeable  than  yoimg 
Pole,  whom  I  do  not  admire. 

The  Duke  of  C[ambridg]e  is  running  about  asking  all 
the  girls  possessed  of  money  to  marry  him  !  I  wonder 
Miss  M[erce]r  was  not  deluded  by  the  prospect  of  perhaps 
becoming  the  mother  of  kings.* 

I  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  [ ],  who,  by  some  strange 

report,  supposes  me  living  at  Geneva,  instead  of  Rome. 

I  will  not  let  you  have  your  heart  taken  away  from  making 
the  agrimens  of  society,  by  Madame  de  Stael,  or  any  other 
bookmonger,  whom  you  are  worth  fifty  of.  By  the  way,  / 
think  that  celebrated  lady  very  worldly,  in  deeds  if  not  in 
words. 

More  extracts  from  Letters. 

The  assizes  here  are  not  quite  over  ;  yet  I  cannot  say  they 
have  produced  any  very  gay  amusements,  except  the  play- 

*  He  did  not  marry  until  1818.  when  he  married  Princess  Augusta 
Wilhelmina  Louisa  of  Hesse-Cassel. 
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house  being  open.  When  I  wrote  to  you  last,  I  was  in  the 
agonies  of  doubt  whether  to  visit  or  not  to  visit  Miss  Smith  ; 
not  so  much  from  any  illiberal  scruples  concerning  her 
profession,  as  from  an  indolence  which  makes  me  hate  the 
fonnality  of  making  a  new  acquaintance  ; — ^though  I  rather 
like  to  see  strangers ;  but  then  it  must  be  unpremeditatedly. 
However,  in  this  case,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  a 
certain  feeling  of  benevolence  overcame  my  torpors,  and  I 
visited  her.  When  I  tell  you  that  she  has  dined  twice  with 
me,  and  that  I  disposed  of  three  dozen  tickets  for  her  benefit, 
yoQ  may  conclude  I  have  found  her  by  no  means  a  disagreeable 
acquaintance;  which  is  the  fact,  as  she  is  quite  a  gentle- 
wnnan,  in  private  company,  both  in  manners,  dress,  and 
personal  appearance.  She  is  an  actress  of  great  merit, 
particularly  in  tragedy ;  and  her  recitation  of  "  Collins's 
Ode  to  the  Passions"  is  most  exquisite.  Mr.  Crampton, 
whom  I  believe  I  mentioned  to  you  before,  as  being  called 
the  Apollo,  seems  a  great  admirer  of  her's,  and  I  should  not 
be  sorprised  if  he  married  her.  So  much  for  the  subject 
of  the  drama,  of  which  I  am  afraid  I  have  told  you  more 
than  you  will  care  to  hear. 

I  went  last  week  on  an  excursion  to  the  Cove  of  Cork, 
which  is  one  of  the  Uons  of  this  part  of  the  country.    The 
aoeneiy  on  each  side  of  the  river  for  about  five  miles  is  close 
and  woody,  till  within  sight  of  the  harbour,  when  conse- 
quently the  vicinity  of  the  ocean  changes  the  scene  both  by 
hnd  and  sea.    The  former  is  bolder  and  more  bleak ;    the 
htter  is  animated  by  m3rriads  of  ships  of  all  descriptions, 
riding  on  its  surface.    This  harbour  is  large  enough  to  contain 
the  whole  British  navy.    It  is  genuned  with  several  little 
islands,  which  are  fortified  for  its  defence — Camden  Fort, 
Carlisle  Fort,  and  Spike  Island.    On  the  last  named  we 
hnded,  to  view  the  fortifications  and  barracks  carrying  on 
for  defending  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  which  were  begun 
four  years  since ;    and  although  they  are  not  half  finished, 
tbey  have  already  cost  govenmient  the  sum  of  forty-five 
thousand  pounds  aimually.    It  seems  a  singular  thing  to 
and  admire  a  stone  wall ;    but  I  can  figure  nothing 
perfect  of  the  kind  than  the  workmanship  of  that  round 
Spike  Idand.     It  gives  one  an  idea  of  the  works  of  the  Romans 
or  Egyptians.    Tbere  are  six  hundred  men  now  at  work 
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daily.  I  never  saw  so  busy  a  scene,  and  all  one  mass  of  bare 
UesJc  land  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean ;  proving  (if  proof 
were  wanted)  that  nothing  is  made  in  vain. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  his  lady  are  expected  here, 
which  of  course  will  occasion  a  great  commotion.  I  am  told 
she  is  very  fond  of  her  regal  dignity,  and  tenacious  of  her 
honours. 

I  also  went  another  day  to  see  a  beautiful  parsonage  of  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  B[ ].    He  is  son  to  the  Archbishop  [of  York]. 

He  looks  like  a  lad  of  twenty,  and  has  six  children.  But  in 
general  they  marry  very  early  here ;  and  in  the  lower  ranks 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  procuring  an  unmarried  servant  of 
either  sex.  But  alas !  this  does  not  make  them  more  moral ; 
for  having  five  or  six  children  bom  to  them,  they  disperse 
them  amongst  their  friends,  and  then  the  man  goes  one  way, 
and  the  wife  another. 

[ ]  is  here,  and  talks  a  great  deal  to  me  about  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales.  He  said  the  other  day  that  no  act  of  her 
life  ever  put  him  into  such  a  rage  at  her,  as  when  the  report 
reached  England  of  her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's 
death.*  She  went  on,  he  said,  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
and  had  company  the  day  after  the  event  was  generally 
beUeved  to  have  taken  place.  She  had  received  no  official 
notice,  it  was  true.  Still  one  should  have  supposed  she  would 
have  been  in  a  state  of  suspense  almost  more  painful  than 
after  having  received  the  certain  intelligence  of  his  being 
no  more. 

I  hear  William  B[ ]l  has  given  her  Royal  Highness  his 

resignation.  She  is  at  Como,  I  was  told  just  now,  and  quite 
deserted  by  all  her  English  attendants.  Faulty  and  foolish 
as  that  poor  woman  is,  there  is  something  horrible  in  her 
being  so  totally  abandoned  by  the  whole  world,  and  forced 
to  seek  comfort  and  amusement  in  society  which  is  degrading, 
and  will  ruin  her,  sooner  or  later,  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
A  person  staying  at  Como  writes  to  me  that  they  were  very 
sorry  for  their  voisinage,  as  well  as  for  the  gossip  that  is 
already  raised  in  that  small  district,  and  the  anecdotes  they 
hear  from  their  landlord.  The  courier  was  bred  and  brought 
up  there,  and  lived  as  valet  de  chambre  with  a  comtessa 
close  by  Como  ;  and  all  the  people  knew  him  in  that  capacity  ; 

*  June  i6«  1815. 
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and  now  he  visits  tbein  in  a  carriage  and  four  t  and  his  sister  ** 
has  succeeded  Lady  C[haiiotte]  C[Bnipbel]l !  What  a  pitiable 
arranganent  1  The  Milanois  made  a  great  inquiry  a;bout 
the  name  of  this  woman,  and  the  IVincess  tells  everybody 
rise  has  been  recommended  to  her  by  a  policeroan.-f'  who  b' 
a.  most  respectable  person,  and  that  everything  he  recom- 
mended to  the  Princess  was  proper.  The  prefect  at  Como 
asked  Ike  policetmm  if  this  was  true,  and  he  said  he  had  nevar 
recommended  anybody  to  her  Royal  Highness.  So  all  Milao' 
and  Gomo  are  in  wonder,  and  talk  of  nothing  else.  The 
Oldi  is  nobody,  even  by  marriage,  and  before  that  she  was  a 
servant's' aster  of  the  lowest  order.  The  report  is,  that  tliis 
vile  courin'  compels  the  Princess  to  live  here  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  relations,  that  he  may  show  oS  what  a  great  man 
he  is.  Can  you  imagine  anybody  not  out  of  Bedlam  being 
so  blind  to  their  future  interests  }  Even  allowing  there 
is  nothing  wrong  in  the  intimacy,  how  this  story  will  teH 
against  her  I  and  how  impossible  it  is  that  a  matter  of  this 
sort  can  be  concealed  I  The  foreigners  are  all  so  afironted 
at  the  person  honoured  and  put  above  them,  that  they  talk 
more  than  we  British  should  do  bad  she  takes  an  English 
menial  into  her  service,  and  elevated  him  above  his  proper 


I  bear  Lady  [ }  is  going  to  be  divorced  for  [ ] ;  but 

the  infamy  of  [ }  House  and  her  husband  wall  save  him 

from  having  to  pay  damages ;  and  they  say  that  there  will 
be  most  disgraceful  disclosures  proved. 

The  T[ ]  B[ ]s  have  been  living,  I  hear,  a  good  deal 

with  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  there  is  a  report  that  she  has 
taken  a  house  at  Venice  for  the  next  winter. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  is  alleged  against  thw  unhappy 
Princess,  I  cannot  help  feeling  sorry  for  her,  and.  she  is,  in 
despite  of  abuse,  an  interesting  person.  I  always  wonder 
why  her  brother  remained  passive  in  her  defence,  and  why 
so  near  a  relation  did  not  demand  the  reasons  of  her  being 
so  insulted  and  so  maligned.  Who  could  so  properly  have 
avenged  her  rights  as  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  7  Alas  I  the 
age  of  chivalry  is  long  since  gone  by ;  those  in  place  and 
power  will  not  risk  the  loss  of  those  advantages  by  raising 

*  Connteas  Oldi,  the  sister  of  Bartolomco  Bei^ami. 

t  Tb«  Harcbew  Ghisillari,  who  wv  »t  the  bead  of  the  polk*. 


i 
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their  voices  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed;   and  the  voices 
of  those  who  have  neither  would  be  raised  in  vain. 

If  we  ever  meet,  my  dear  friend,  in  this  world,  I  would  ask 
you  some  questions  on  this  subject,  respecting  assertions 
which,  from  my  ignorance,  I  did  not  dare  to  combat.  Lord 
Forbes  is  still  absent,  and  General  Heron  remains  here.  He 
is  gentlemanlike,  and  very  useful  in  franking ;  and  is  a  smart 
litfle  man,  who  seems  to  hold  number  one,  and  his  teeth  so 
well  set,  in  proper  respect. 

Farewell  for  the  present,  and  believe  me,  &c. 

i 

November  Jth. — I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  brief 
but  very  welcome  letter  from  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
in  which  she  says. 

The  only  person  now  remaining  with  my  mother,  and 
who,  I  trust,  will  take  courage  and  continue  with  her,  is  Dr. 
Holland,  who,  I  beUeve,  from  everything  I  have  heard  of 
him,  is  a  most  respectable  and  respected  character.  I  have  it 
not  in  my  power  at  present  to  repay  any  services  shown  the 
Princess  of  Wales;  but  if  I  ever  have,  those  who  remain 
stedf ast  to  her  shall  not  be  forgotten  by  me ;  though  I  fear 
sensible  people  like  him  never  depend  much  on  any  promises 
from  any  one,  still  less  from  a  ro3ral  person ;  so  I  refrain  from 
making  professions  of  gratitude,  but  I  do  not  feel  them  the 
less  towards  all  those  who  show  her  kindness. 

I  have  not  heard  from  my  mother  for  a  long  time.  If  you 
can  give  me  any  intelligence  of  her,  I  should  be  much  obliged 
to  you  to  do  so.  I  am  daily  expecting  to  be  confined,  so  you 
may  imagine  I  am  not  very  comfortable.    If  ever  you  think 

of  me,  dear  [ ^J,  do  not  imagine  that  I  am  only  a  princess, 

but  remember  me,  with  Leopold's  kind  compliments,   as 
your  sincere  friend, 

Charlotte  Pss.  of  S.  Coburg. 

The  Lord  Advocate  left  ofi  supporting  the  falling 
ministry,  I  heard  the  other  day,  (with  whose  fall  he  will 
lose  his  lord  advocateship,  three  thousand  a-year,)  to 
attend  his  wife's  confinement.  She  would  not  he  in  of 
her  ninth  child  without  him  !    She  is  pretty,  and  clever, 
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and  agreeable.  He  is  ugly,  and  reckoned  a  screw  ;  but 
I  think  him  agreeable ;  and  he  has  proved  he  liked  her 
better  than  money. 

In  a  letter  from  [ ],  I  am  told,  Mrs.  A[ ]e  is 

popular,  which  I  did  not  expect  she  would  be,  though  I 

think  her  charming  ;  and  nobody  laughs  at  Mr.  P[ Js 

adoration  of  her  but  the  wicked  S[ — — ].  It  is  evident 
to  all  the  world,  the  former  is  in  love  with  that  lady ; 
but  as  for  her  loving  him,  it  is,  I  should  think,  quite  out 
of  the  question.  I  suppose  his  head  and  heart  are  made 
of  the  same  materials  as  other  men's.  The  first  must 
suggest  to  him  that  three  thousand  a-year  and  so  agree- 
able a  companion  would  be  very  desirable  objects ; — 
the  last  may  sufFer  from  disappointment  in  the  pursuit. 

"Hardly  anybody,"  says  my  correspondent,  "who 
walks  two  or  three  miles  from  town  fails  to  meet  them. 
Some  people  have  amused  themselves  walking  behind 

them  in  a  lane.    One  individual  declares  Mrs.  [ ] 

complained  of  being  cold,  then  took  ofi  her  glove,  and — 
gave  her  hand,  which  he  held  between  his  for  a  mile.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  was  mighty  ludicrous ;  yet, 
they  are  quite  in  the  right  if  they  like  it ;  and  if  the  pro- 
fessor does  not  break  his  heart,  no  harm  will  come  of  it. 
After  all,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  please ;  and  those  only 
who  have  no  loves,  rail  at  those  who  have." 

I  was  in  low  spirits  all  the  day,  though  I  had  no  new  or 
particular  cause  for  the  depression.  But  it  is  often  thus 
—past  griefs  cast  a  dark  shadow  over  many  years,  long 
after  their  actual  occurrence.  I  happened  by  chance, 
when  in  this  mood,  to  open  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake," 
and  I  thought,  as  I  read  it,  so  long  as  there  were  such 
sublime  poems  in  the  world  to  elevate  and  abstract 
the  mind,  that  I  never  could  be  quite  imhappy  in  any 
situation.  There  are  so  many  interests  and  pleasures 
independent  of  the  world !  Everybody  must  be  dis- 
appointed that  the  heroine's  lover  is  nothing,  and  derives 
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no  interest  from  any  circumstances  except  in  being  the 
object  of  her  love  ;  and  I  was  sorry  Fitz-James  kills 
Roderick.  Fitz-James,  perhaps,  could  not  help  it,  but 
.  Walter  Scott  could.     It  gives  an  uneasy  sensation. 

All  the  world  seem  to  be  eloping.     Lady  [ j,  whom 

I  called  upon,  informed  me  Mr.  G[ }e   has  eloped 

with  a  Mrs,  D[ ],  and  Mr.  J( ]y  is  always  hvin^ 

at  H[ollaji}d  House.  What  a  strange  thing  power  is  t  ' 
How  it  domineers  over  every  human  being !  Lady 
IQolland]  is  not  liked  by  one  person  out  of  ten,  yet  she  | 
commands  attention,  from  terror  of  her  despotic  will.       1 

In  a  letter  from  England,  a  person  says,  J 

The  only  person  of  note  I  have  seen  lately  is  Mr.  [ ],  J 

Lady  M[ ]'s   husband.     I   was  prejudiced   against   him,  J 

as  I  hate  men  who  marry  ladies  of  disreputable  character,  ] 
especially  other  men's  partners.     Besides,  he  told  her  daughter,  I 

Lady  M[ ],  that  she  did  nothing  more  than  other  people 

only  she  was  found  out.  Now  I  dislike  the  immorality  of  the 
sentiment,  and  nearly  as  much  the  bad  Uiste  of  declaring  it ; 

therefore  I  could  not  bear  Mr.  [ ].    But  when  he  came  her^ 

I  wondered  no  longer  at  any  one  being  charmed  with  him; 
his  appearance  is  so  agreeable,  his  manners  so  insinuating 
he  is  quite  a  second  Bdial. 

I  hear  Mis.  A[ j  was  enchanted  with  [ ].    I  wi^ 

die  would  come  back,  and  puS  her  off.  Puffing  does  aa 
insignificant  person  so  much  service  in  this  world  ;  so  few 
people  take  the  liberty  of  judging  for  themselves.     I  wish 

Mrs.  A[ ]  would  puff  [ ]  to  Lord  W.  S[pense]r,  who,  I 

think,  is  just  the  husband  made  on  purpose  for  [ ].    He  ii 

learned  and  handsome,  and  her  grace  would  compoisate 
for  the  mantle  of  awkwardness  that  enfolds  him.  But  I 
fear  he  is  not  a  marrying  man. 

Lady  R[osebery]  and  Sir  H.  M[ildmay]  are  gone  abroad; 
and  Lord  R[osebery]  lays  his  damages  at  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  Sir  H[enry]  has  spent  all  his  fortune  already ;  sO 
I  should  think  the  lady  will  be  very  sony  for  what  she  hu 
done,  as  romance  in  poverty  soon  wearies,  and  wears  out: 

A   Mrs.    D[ ]1   went    to   Bath  lately   for  her  hea^ 

and  ran  away  with  her  physician,  a  Dr.  D[ ] ;   but 
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I^otests  it  was  en  tout  bien  et  tout  honneur,  and  that  he  had 
only  accompanied  her  on  a  jaunt  for  her  health. 

Oar  aSaiis  seem  going  on  badly  in  America.  Lord  Bever- 
ley's son  was  saved,  though  his  ship  was  blown  up.  Sir 
George  Hurray  is  made  commander-in-chief  there. 

[ ]  is  beginning  to  grow  gay ;   but  I  think  gaiety  is  a 

fatiguing  thing ;  it  wears  out  Uie  spirits ;  and  uiUess  one  is 
in  love,  or  goes  forth  to  gratify  one's  vanity  in  being  admired, 
there  is  no  fun  in  large  parties. 

Do  you  know  the  Chief  Baron  ?  What  a  delightful  person 
be  is !  and  what  a  bright  ray  of  simshine  he  throws  round 
him !    Never  was  any  one  so  popular. 

Soothey's  long  epic  poem,  called  "  Roderick  the  Last  of 
the  Goths,*'  is  the  new  work.  Every  one  is  busy  reading  it, 
or  sleeping  over  it. 

Sir  H.  Davy  is  going  to  publish  a  volume  of  poetry.  I 
saw  one  of  the  poems ;  it  is  very  abstruse,  and  metaphysical, 
on  the  nature  and  essence  Of  man,  beginning  with  him  as  a 
iir>)rltng  at  the  living  rill,  and  going  on  till  (kath  infuses  the 
natural  parts  into  the  dew  and  the  firmament.  Yet  it  does 
not  cover  a  sheet  of  paper  all  this  process  I 

I  have  become  acquainted  with  a  Mr.  Cumberland,  who 
must  be  agreeable,  for  he  has  an  hereditary  right  to  it.  I 
have  been  reading  his  father's  life.  It  explains  the  story 
of  a  paper  in  the  Observer,  written  by  lum,  that  alwa)^ 
interested  me  much,  of  his  going  to  see  a  friend's  place  after 
his  death,  with  the  circumstance  of  his  decease.  It  was  the 
late  Lord  SackviQe. 

I  was  sorry  to  receive  a  grumbling  letter  from  Miss  [ ], 

who  threatens  to  leave  the  poor  Princess  of  Wales.  Now 
though,  for  any  one  else,  such  a  service  would  not  be  desirable, 
for  her,  who  is  alone  in  the  world,  and  has  no  other  source  of 
interest,  I  think  it  must  be  pleasant  to  reflect  she  was  doing 
flie  Princess  some  good  by  remaining  in  her  household.  But 
reasoning  with  her  is  useless.  The  heart  knoweth  its  own 
bitterness,  and  a  stranger  doth  not  intermeddle  with  its 
jojrs.  Yet,  I  think  we  may  have  some  influence  on  our  own 
feelings,  if  we  resolutely  exert  our  reason. 

I  heard  from  [ ],  that  he  got  a  blank  in  the  lottery; 

and  be  has  httle  hopes  of  court  preferment.    Poor  soul  I 
what  odd  foundations  he  builds  his  hopes  on  I    I  wotild  as 
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toon  expect  to  make  a  fortune  by  weaving  stockings,  as 
eitber  by  the  k>ttery  or  tbe  favour  of  prinyoes.  He  was  to 
meet  tbe  prince  at  Lady  Hampden's  the  ni^  be  wrote. 

Full  little  knowest  tboa,  wbo  bast  not  tried, 
Wbat  heD  it  is  in  bojnng  kmg  to  bide. 

Peifa^ps  you  may  sometime  or  otber  endeavour  to  torn  tbe 
Princess's  favour  towards  bim ;  though,  to  be  sure,  as  tbe 
proverb  says,  "between  two  stoob,''  Ac 

You  ask  me  if  it  is  not  a  hard  &te  to  be  an  old  maid.  In 
my  individual  perscm,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  married,  because  I 
tldnk  I  Bin  too  old.  The  only  husband  I  shoukl  like*  would 
be  an  agreeable  man  of  fifty,  with  six  or  eight  children,  tbe 
eldest  about  ten  or  deven  years  dd.  I  would  lite  them  Foy 
much  and  be  very  meny  with  and  good-humoured  to  than, 
so  that  there  would  be  a  chance  of  their  likmg  me ;  and  if 
one  is  kind  to  children,  and  gives  them  a  good  example,  I 
tbmk  they  always  turn  out  well ;  and  if  th^  were  fools  or 
iornves,  why  it  would  not  be  my  fault,  and  I  should  not  caie 
so  mudb  as  if  th^  were  my  own  flesh  and  blood. 

I  saw  a  man  I  fell  in  love  with  the  other  day ;  be  is  a 
bachelor,  aabe  tdd  me ;  a  Sir  George  PauL  He  is  handsome, 
and  has  Fair  noble.  He  is  a  kind  of  successor  to  Mr.  Howaid. 
and  goes  about  into  prisons,  doing  good. 

I  am  going  to  copy  two  beautiful  pictures,  a  Venus  and  a 
Danae ;  the  latter  is  thefinest  thing  I  ever  saw.    I  fntead  to 

give  it  to  Lady  W[ ]y,  to  whom  I  solonnly  ptonused  a 

painting  two  years  ago,  and  I  always  fulfil  niy  promises  sooner 
or  later :  'tis  a  point  of  conscience.  Now  tell  me,  do  yon 
think  it  would  be  better  to  copy  the  head  only  of  the  pictuRS  ? 
Venus's  face  is  very  handsome,  but  the  fle^  not  so  good  as 
Danae's.  The  former  is  putting  on  a  piece  of  dress  which 
I  never  knew  Venus  wore. 

There  is  an  old  man  of  seventy-three,  who  has  a  lovdy 
place  in  this  neighbourhood.    He  quarreDed  with  an  oU 

sister  he  had ;  and  my  nephew,  Mr.  J[ ],  who  is  Ids  friend, 

said,  if  I  would  give  him  twenty  pounds,  he  would  give  me 
five  hundred,  if  I  had  not  an  offer  from  him.  Not  meaning 
to  marry  him,  and  thinking  myself  so  irresistible  he  could  not 
fail  to  propose  had  he  an  opportunity,  I  lost  five  hundred 
pounds ;   for  ten  days  after,  he  married  a  woman  no  dder 
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than  I  9m,  and  who  is  rqmted  to  be  Tory  haikhome  and 
agreeaUe.  I  liav€  often  obaeived  nothing  makiai  a  woman 
so  comted  as  manying  an  old  dotard,  or  drivdkr  of  any  kind. 
It  is  a  foQ  to  her ;  though  it  only  shows  she  is  a  stone  of  no 
price,  to  be  so  sitf. 

I  bear  Ladjr  E(lizabe]th  Bfing^lm  is  reckoned  the  most 
beautifol  gid  in  London ;  anid  so  ends  my  stock  oi  gOBup» 
wfaidi  I  dare  not  read  over,  lest  I  should  be  diagnsted  irith  all 
the  nonsftwie  I  have  written.  However,  I  hope  yon  will 
foigiveiL 

[ ^Iftc 

My  OQxreqxmdent  need  not  make  any  i^Kdqgy  lor  her 
lettoSy  lor  they  are  always  entertaining,  though  I  allow 
them  to  be  often  xmpmdent.  No  coneqKmdence  that  is 
arnnsmg  is  ever  a  safe  medinm  of  transmitting  intelligence. 

In  another  letter  from  Lady  [ \  who  is  at  Pftris, 

she  writes: 

I  have  been  here  two  months ;  and  no  penon  who  has» 
like  mysdf ,  been  confined  for  many  montiis  to  one  sednded 
qxit,  can  imagine  the  strange  excitement  produced  by  re- 
moving to  so  opposite  a  scene  as  this  oqntaL  I  have  f dt 
faidierto  incapable  of  any  employments,  so  moch  have  I 
been  taken  np  with  sif^t-seeing ;  yet  althoogh  I  have  been 
anraaed,  I  doubt  if  I  have  been  as  happy  as  I  was  in  my  own 
land,  and  anK»igst  my  own  people.  Yet  I  have  had  every 
oomldrt  and  IrindnfisR  bestowed  upon  me  since  I  left  England. 
Lady  Hampden  is  the  kindest  person  in  the  wcnrld,  and  very 
agreeaUe;  and  not  her  least  recommendations  are  her 
ridies,  wUdi  are  so  enormous  that  she  is  enabled  to  be  gene- 
rous; for  vdiich  she  has  all  the  power  as  wdl  as  the  inclination. 
I  lived  a  sort  of  court  life, — at  least  was  always  at  the  Tuilleries. 
Madame  de  Gontaut*  (perhaps  you  know  her)  is  a  clever 
agreeable  person.  We  dined  there  every  day  if  we  pleased. 
But  we  had  never  above  six  (m:  seven  people  at  dinner ;  some- 
times a  trio  only,  of  Lady  Hampden,  hexsdf,  and  I.  But  at 
e^t  o'dock  her  mande  began  to  pour  in,  and  remained 
t31  near  twdve.  A  variety  of  persons  of  aU  nations  are 
acquainted  with  her ;  that  is  to  say,  the  best  of  the  strangers 

^  EventoaUy  governess  to  the  grandchUdren  of  Charles  X.  of  Ftaace. 


twko  Tint  Buis.  I  hfwiiiw  BognEinted  ^  .iMr  .home  .inth 
.Soolt,  the  Duke  of  Dahnatia.  ue  is  the  cleverest. lookiQg 
jnan  I  ever  saw»  and  has  a  yecy  fine  head,  fie  showed  m 
dns  pictuieSf  and  a  j^kuio'iis  odUection  tb^  aie.  il  new 
m  my  life  saw  pictores  which  went  to  myXcart  Ulce  them. 
I. am  quite  oertain  the  liartehal  would  have  let  me  copy 
any  I  had  diosen;  but,  mifortonatdiy,  I  only  made  hk 
iacqoaintaninf;  a  short  time  befoe  our  departure ;  for'I  think 
iFcenchmen  are  much  mooe  libeml  in  that  way  than  Rnglirii, 
to  make  up  for  their  defidepdes  in  other  good  qualities. 

I  was  at  one  very  great  assembly  at  the  Tuilleries,  when 
all  the  Frendi  noblesse  were.  I  had  great  pleasure  in  plajioig 
"Witti  the  Toyal'dnldren.  As  for  tte  Doc  de  ^Boideanx^  if  he 
bad  not  been  a  fatme  king,  (that  is  to  aay»  if  they  de^adt 
.assasmate  him  like. Us  fstiier.)  I  ahould  not  have  caiBd.-at 
all  for  him ;  but  mademoiaeDe.  his  sistar*  I  sfaouldihavSilfSfla 
espedally  fond  of^-eveuiif  she  had  not  had  the^nustetane 
of  being  royaL  I  used  to  teQ  them  stories ;  and  sht»  being 
a  very  intelligent  child,  and  never  having  heard  them'befan^ 
.liked  heaiifl^  them  exceedingly.  Mademoiadle  is  a  veiy 
pretty  child,  as  foir  as  foir  can  be.  I  admired  the  buMiUS 
at  Flaris, — ^the  Louvre  and  Tuilkries,  the  Place  LouJa:QiiiBaB 
— all  that  part  of  Paris  vdiich  is  built  along  the  over*  fti^ 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  I  had  great  plMSure  si  wslUpg 
about  by  myself,  for  I  found  wbai  I  was  in  Lady  JboQiden^ 
magnificent  equipage,  the  price  of  every  article  was  dooblad,; 
and  I  was  exceedingly  struck  with  some  of  the  shop  gidfk 
and  tboqg^  them  tli^  most  elegant  and  graoefol  oDsatmaa 
.  I  ever  beheld.  Indeed,  I  think  ttere  is  a  grace  in  the  mamien 
of  the  lower  orders  of  women  in  Paris,  I  did  not  find  in  the 
higher.  On  the  whole,  they  are  a  livdy  agreeaUe  people» 
and  kind-hearted ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  truth  and  moral 
integrity  about  them  whidi,  when  you  find  it  out,  is  vcQf 
disgusting ;  also  a  want  of  sense  and  reflection ;  and  their  ^ 
religion  is  of  a  very  demoralising  nature ;  but  of  course  thne  ' 
are  exceptions  to  slQ  rules.  j 

I  saw  your  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  N[ ]h,  there.    I    t 

always  thought  him  very  agreeable,  and  he  is  so  stilL  He  | 
lives  at  Paris  for  the  purpose,  I  believe,  of  indulging  his  taste  I 
for  gambling.  ' 

Adieu,  yours,  &c. 
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Sir  [ ]  caUed  on  me.    He  talked  for  a  long  time  of 

the  Princess  of  Wales ;  and  he  told  me  how  she  had  once 
annoyed  him  by  making  him  borrow  for  .her  Royal  High- 
ness several  beautiful  and  costly  Spanish  dresses,  which 

she  had  seen  the  Duchess  De  H[ ]s  wear,  and  which 

she  admired  greatly.     "The  latter,"  said  Sir  [ ], 

^'  was  a  slim  tall  woman,  exceedingly  thin  and  elanci  in 
her  figure,  consequently  her  dresses  could  not  at  all  fit  the 
shape  of  the  Princess.  But  she  was  determined  to  put 
ttiem  on^and  in  doing  so,  tore  and  destroyed  the  clothes, 
whi^  were  very  expensive ;    and  the  poor    Duchess 

was  exceedingly  mortified  at  their  being  spoilt.  Sir  [ ] 

told  me  that  when  he  saw  the  Princess  soon  after  Lady 

[ ^]  having  left  her,  she  was  loud  in  the  expression  of 

her  indignation  against  that  lady,  but  still  more  against 
the  English  nation  in  general,  and  their  excessive  selfish- 
ness an  all  occasions.  Her  Royal  Highness  said  that  they 
never  did  anjrthing  for  anybody  but  when  it  suited  their 
interests,  and  that  they  thought  they  were  to  gain  profit 
by  it,  of  some  kind  or  other.    Many  Englishwomen  at 

Milan,  she  told  Sir  [ ],  had  refused  to  supply  Lady 

[ ^Js  place,  even  for  a  week  or  two,  and  therefore  she 

was  obliged  to  take  a  person  of  whom  she  knew  nothing. 

This  assertion,  observed  Sir  [ ],  "  was  so  much  dwelt 

upon,  that  the  night  I  heard  it  I  was  almost  seized  with 
compassion.  Lady  W.  Bentinck  was  the  only  exception 
who  was  named.    All  I  could  do  for  her,  poor  woman  ! 

was  to  make  W[ ]  B[ ]1  offer  to  go  to  Venice, 

idiich  he  did,  but  no  further ;  upon  which  she  almost 
knelt  to  thank  him,  and  said  he  was  the  most  amiable 
person  in  the  world.  This  occurred  just  as  the  Princess 
was  going  to  dinner,  and  she  asked  him  to  come  the  next 
day  to  talk  over  the  arrangements.  He  is  afraid  all  his 
relations  will  be  angry  with  him  for  having  offered  to 
attend  her,  for  they  are  all  the  devoted  slaves  of  the 
Regent.    When  she  said  she  wanted  a  lady,  he  replied, 
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*I  wish  I  could  put  on  petticoats,  and  attend  )^u, 
madam,  in  that  capacity ! '  She  answered,  *  1  wish  to 
God  you  could ! '  yet  she  never  proposed  his  becoming 
her  chamberlain.  Poor  William  expected,  at  least,  to  have 
had  a  place  in  her  carriage ;  but  when  he  went  next  day 
to  receive  his  orders,  he  was  told  he  must  find  his  own 
way.  The  Princess  went  with  the  Italian  woman  she 
had  hired,  and  the  rest  of  her  suite  followed  by  her  maids 
in  the  coach  ;  so  William  much  repented  his  ofier,  as  he 
did  not  enjoy  the  thoughts  of  spending  his  money  on  that 
journey ;  and  next  day  the  Princess  behaved  very  oddly, 
paid  him  no  attention,  and  did  not  even  wish  him  good 
night :  in  short,  treated  him  quite  as  one  of  the  servants 
of  her  household  ;  which,  as  he  did  not  consider  himself 
such,  made  him  bitterly  repent  of  what  he  had  done.  As 
to  the  lady  whom  her  Royal  Highness  has  got  about  her, 
she  cannot  be  very  illustrious,  or  well  educated,  for  she 
speaks  no  language  except  her  own,  and  that  vulgarly ; 
while  the  Princess  talks  of  her,  and  of  everything  that 
comes  into  her  head,  in  French,  of  which  this  dame 
d'honneur  does  not  seem  to  understand  a  single  word. 

I  think,**  added  Sir  [ ],  **  that  the  dumb  woman,** 

as  the  Princess  herself  styles  this  Coimtess  Oldi,  "'  must 
sham^  in  order  to  be  saved  from  the  trouble  of  replying, 
as  well  as  to  find  out  everything  that  may  be  going  on. 
In  appearance  I  hear  she  is  quizzical,  and  that  William 
and  all  the  servants  laugh  at  her.  In  short,  William  was 
very  sorry  in  having  got  into  such  company.     I  hear 

that  Miss  [ ],  out  of  pure  good-nature,  offered  her 

own  services,  and  sent  up  her  name  to  her  Royal  High- 
ness ;  when  the  Princess,  in  the  presence  of  [ ],  who 

was  with  her  at  the  time,  indignantly  tore  the  card  in 
pieces  and  said  there  was  no  answer.  What  infatuation  ! 
The  very  fact  of  a  respectable  Englishwoman  having 
tendered  her  services,  was  a  piece  of  good  fortime,  which, 
at  that  juncture,  the  unhappy  Princess  ought  to  have 
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acknowledged  with  gratitude.  When  he  heard  there 
was  a  dame  da$^  la  vaiture,  he  could  not  imagine  what 

guilty  object  it  was,  till  Miss  C[ 1  informed  him 

afterwards  it  was  herself.    [ ]  desired  Mr.  [ 1  to 

find  out  what  her  offence  had  been.  The  only  cause  she 
could  think  of  for  the  Princess's  strange  conduct  was  her 
being  an  ally  of  Lady  C.  C[ampbell],  against  whom  her 
Royal  Highness  is  furious  just  now,  on  account  of  her 

having  left  her  service.    Ifiss  M[ ]  declares  she  will 

have  some  apology  made  her,  before  she  ever  enters  the 
Princesses  presence  again.  Miss  M[ ]  will  go,  how- 
ever, to  her  when  she  arrives  at  Como,  for  the  sake  of 
society ;  but  will  not  attend  the  Princess  on  her  travels 
if  she  sends  for  her  for  that  purpose — ^not  at  least  till  she 
has  explained  her  conduct  towards  her.'* 

^*  What  a  curious  woman  the  Princess  is ! "  said  Sir 

[ ],  **  it  is  quite  melancholy  to  see  the  foolish  game 

she  is  playing  of  her  own  interest." 

The  favoured  person  who,  I  am  told,  now  dines  at  table, 
is  styled  County  is  said  to  be  of  an  ancient  decayed  family, 
and  is  seen  driving  in  the  carriage  with  her  at  Como. 
These  accounts  may  be  lies — at  least  exaggerations ; 
and  I  trust  they  are  such.    The  Princess,  when  Miss 

M[ ]e  wrote  to  me,  was  going  to  give  a  great  fHe  at 

her  new  abode,  and  intends  to  christen  it  Villa  d'Este  ; 

and  the  tickets  of  invitation,  which  Miss  M[ ]e  saw 

printing,  are  signed  "Caroline  d'Este."  I  really  think 
she  must  be  mad,  and  I  should  like  to  see  her  for  an 
instant,  to  assure  m3^elf  she  is  the  same  woman  whom 
we  remember — so  agreeable  and  so  well  behaved,  but 
a  few  years  back  at  Kensington. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  Sir  [ ]  told  me  he 

was  quite  an  altered  person  for  some  time  previous  to 

his  death.    He  told  Sir  [ ],  in  the  beginning  of  May, 

that  he  felt  something  ailing  him,  and  that  if  it  was,  as 
he  supposed,  to  end  in  apoplexy,  he  only  hoped  that  it 
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would  kill  him  at  once,  and  that  he  should  not  outlive 
his  reason.  For  the  last  three  weeks  of  his  life  he  never 
slept  for  a  single  hour  together.  His  death  was  a  great 
loss  to  the  Princess  of  Wales's  cause.    "Not  that  I 

think,"  observed  Sir  [ ],  "  he  was  interested  so  much 

in  her  individually,  as  he  was  in  supporting  the  opposi- 
tion. However,  be  his  motive  what  it  might,  he  would 
have  served,  and  perhaps  saved  her  from  coming  to 
destruction.  Therefore  I  was  truly  sorry  at  the  event ; 
besides  that  he  was  a  most  amiable  man  in  private 
Ufe." 

Sir  [ :],  who  saw  Lord  E[ Ji  after  his  visit  to 

Elba,  told  him  many  things  which,  he  said,  awoke  an 
interest  in  his  feelings  towards  the  exiled  Bonaparte  ; 

and  Sir  [ ]  is  of  opinion  that  the  English  behaved 

shabbily  at  Naples  to  Murat.  "What  is  the  use  of 
treating  people  ill  in  their  adversity  ?  I  cannot  bear  it," 
he  observed. 

Lord  G[ — ^]  is  very  extraordinary  in  his  flirtations, 
dress,  and  love-making,  just  now  at  Florence,  and  he 
is  quite  the  ridicule  of  the  place.    I  am  informed  Lord 

C[ ]n.  Lord  W[ ^}n's  son,  married  in  Edinburgh 

lately  a  Scotch  heiress,  a  Miss  M[ackenzi]e,  of  K[intail]e. 
I  never  heard  of  her  before.  The  story  goes  that  W[alter] 
S[cot]t  gave  her  away.  This  appears  a  misalliance  for 
a  futiu'e  Marquis.  After  the  wedding  W[alter]  S[cot]t 
set  out  inunediately  for  Brussels,  as  he  is  engaged  to 

write  a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo.    Miss  W[ ]e 

made  up  her  marriage  on  the  road  home, — ^not  at  Nice.  I 
think  she  requires  a  great  deal  of  dress  and  candle-light 
to  set  her  off,  and  wonder  at  a  man  falling  in  love  with  her 
in  a  packet-boat. 

On  my  return  home,  I  found  several  letters  from 
England ;    among  them  a  long  melancholy  one  from 

[— — ],  giving  me  a  detailed  account  of  Lady  B[ ]y's 

death.    The  writer  sa)^, 
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I  should  be  the  most  ungratefnl  of  human  beings,  my  dear 
•],  if  I  were  insensible  to  your  kindness  and  affection. 


ind  did  not  feel  sincerely  obliged  by  the  sympathy  of  your 
etter,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  thank  you  for  sooner, 
rhere  are  some  misfortunes  it  is  impossible  to  prepare  the 
nind  for ;  and  the  one  I  am  now  suffering  under  is  of  that 
dass.  A  few  days  before  the  death  of  my  dear  friendshe  was 
xmsiderahly  better,  and  I  ventured  to  write  a  consolatory 

icconnt  to  Lady  E[ ],  which  she  received  a  few  hours 

ifter  the  event  was  over.  The  sufferings  of  that  beloved 
ingel  were  great,  and  it  was  fortunate  they  were  not  pro- 
Tacted.  At  the  moment  of  her  decease  she  was  not  aware 
ihe  was  dying ;  so  she  was  spared  some  pangs  of  separation* 
\.  Me  of  the  most  imexampled  goodness  had  thoroughly 
prepared  her  for  the  awful  moment.    If  was  a  gradual  decline, 

xoog^t  on  by  constant  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  Lord  B[ ^]y's 

md  her  separation  from  him,  and  the  constant  tantalising 
>tate  of  hope  and  disappointment  concerning  his  release, 
hat  she  lived  in  for  five  years  past,  when  the  management 
)f  his  affairs,  and  her  duties  to  her  children,  brought  her  to 
his  country.  That  monster  Bonaparte  has  her  life  as  much 
DO  answer  for  as  those  of  any  of  the  victims  he  has  sacrificed. 
So  lady  was  ever  more  adored  by  all  who  knew  her,  and 
Bobody  will  ever  be  more  lamented.  The  wretchedness  of 
lU  her  servants  and  dependents  is  a  thing  you  can  have  no 
idea  of.  All  her  children  must  long  and  severely  feel  her 
loss  ;  for  never  was  a  more  affectionate  parent.  Her  brother 
and  sisters  worshipped  her ;  indeed  it  was  impossible  not 
to  do  so.  To  most  people  it  would  appear  ridiculous  if  I 
were  to  put  my  loss  in  comparison  with  theirs  ;  but  she  was 
ttie  idol  I  had  set  up  for  myself  to  worship,  and  every  plan 
of  my  life,  every  castle  in  the  air  I  ever  formed,  she  was 
interwoven  with  it.  I  did  not  live  with  her ;  our  destinies 
migfat  be  separated  at  any  moment ;  but  the  hope  of  meeting 
her,  and  talking  over  all  that  occurred  in  our  parted  time, 
would  have  enabled  me  to  support  the  temporary  separation. 
Now  all  this  is  over,  and  I  fed  myself  a  wretched  being — a 
burden  to  myself  and  others.  She  was  certainly  a  most 
pcrlBct  creature.  Never,  in  my  long  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  her,  did  I  see  a  look,  or  a  word,  or  an  idea,  I  could 
have    wished    different.    Her    manners    were    enchanting ; 
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which  I  often  wondered  at,  for  they  were  perfectly  natural, 
and  impossible  to  be  imitated.  My  feeling  about  her  might, 
perhaps,  be  infaiuoHon  ;  but  I  thought  her  person  as  beautiful 
as  her  mind,  and  her  countenance,  from  the  variety  of  ex- 
pression, the  most  fascinating  I  ever  beheld.    On  Sunday 

last,  just  before  it  was  dark,  I  went  to  [ ]  Square,  and 

went  alone  into  her  apartment.  I  had  never  seen  a  corpse 
before;  but  I  felt  certain  that  any  remains  of  one  I  had 
loved  as  I  did  her  could  at  no  moment  inspire  me  with  horror 
or  terror.  She  had  been  so  much  altered  by  the  dreadful 
degree  of  emaciation  the  last  time  I  saw  her,  that  it  was  only 
the  sound  of  her  voice  brought  her  to  my  recollection ;  so 
I  did  not  expect  to  have  her  former  self  at  all  recalled  to 
me:  therefore,  my  astonishment  was  great  when  her  face 
was  uncovered,  and  I  saw  her  to  my  eyes  restored  to  her 
former  looks ;  and  never  did  I  admire  her  beauty  so  much, 
even  when  covered  with  diamonds  and  dressed  for  a  ball. 
By  looking  at  her  in  profile,  (in  which  view  she  was  beautiful,) 
her  excessive  emaciation  was  not  discoverable ;  and  the 
yellowness  of  disease  had,  by  candle-light,  only  the  effect 
of  giving  her  countenance  the  glow  of  life.  The  worn  look 
of  care  and  pain  was  quite  gone,  and  not  a  wrinkle  or  mark 
was  on  her  fair  countenance.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the 
enchantment  that  came  over  me,  and  I  sat  watching  beside 
that  dear  one  all  night,  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  her  countenance 
— so  exactly  as  I  have  seen  her  on  a  sofa  asleep,  and  every 
moment  almost  imagining  she  would  open  her  eyes,  and 
say  something  kind  to  me.  Never  in  my  happiest  moments 
did  a  period  appear  so  short.  Every  time  I  heard  the  watch- 
man I  regretted  another  hour  was  past.  I  am  a  foolish 
coward,  and  have  sat  up  often,  or  laid  awake  in  the  stillness 
of  the  night,  and  fancied  all  sorts  of  terrors.  But  then 
murderers  might  have  entered  the  room  ; — ^I  should  have 
looked  on  that  placid,  unmoved,  heavenly  countenance, 
and  not  have  even  started.  Never  shall  I  forget  that  night 
— never  pass  such  another.  Even  in  death  she  possessed  the 
power  she  had  over  me  during  her  life,  of  makmg  me  forget 
every  care  and  annoyance,  in  the  joy  of  being  near  her. 
When  I  left  the  sad  scene,  I  could  not  look  at  her  decidedly 
for  the  last  time,  and  promised  myself  the  melancholy  pleasure 
of  returning  once  more  to  gaze  at  her  beloved  remains.    But 
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Lord  L[ ],  her  son*  would  not  allow  any  one  to  see  her 

again.  I  hope  and  believe  I  shall  never  forget  her;  but 
t£at  her  image  will  remain  engraven  on  my  mind  as  it  is  at 
I^esent.  The  recollection  of  her  kindness  will  form  now  my 
diief  happiness;  rendering  me  superior  to  disappointments, 
and  to  the  want  of  it  in  others.  She  was  too  perfect  for  me 
ever  to  hope  to  meet  her  in  another  world,  or  that  there  I 
coold  expect  to  be  remembered  by  her.  I  was  too  insig- 
nificant ever  to  have  any  other  merit  in  her  eyes  than  that 
of  adoring  her ;  and  thai  she  never  knew,  for  I  was  a  Uttle 
afraid  of  her.  I  thought  her  so  superior  to  every  human 
being,  that  I  was  rather  shy  with  her.  How  one  regrets 
past  enjoyments  when  they  are  over  for  ever,  and  thinks 
one  ooold  have  made  more  of  them ! 

I  prized  every  hour  that  went  by    '" 
Beyond  all  that  pleased  me  before. 

But  now  they  are  past  and  I  sigh. 

And  grieve  that  I  prized  them  no  more. 

What  a  long  letter  I  have  written!  but  you,  I  know, 
win  not  laugh  at  this  exposd  of  my  feelings.  Do  not  mention 
what  I  have  written.  Some  people  would  think  my  passing 
that  ni^^t  as  I  have  related,  more  wonderful  than  swimming 
acran  the  Channel,  or  encountering  a  tribe  of  banditti.  So 
pray  mention  it  to  no  one ;  as  I  hate,  on  such  a  subject 
particularly,  to  be  an  object  of  speculation.    If  you  should 

think  it  was  an  odd  fancy  to  sit  beside  Lady  B[ ]y's 

corpse,  I  can  only  say  it  soothed  my  grief  to  do  so.    Mr. 

B[ ]  said  he  would  not  have  allowed  Mrs.  B[ ]  to  see 

that  beloved  sister  when  she  was  no  more,  for — ^what  com- 
pensation do  you  think  he  named  ? — not  even  for  one  thousand 
pounds !  Although  speaking  on  so  sad  a  subject,  the  nature 
of  the  man  betraying  itself,  even  at  such  a  time,  and  on  such 
an  occasion,  almost  made  me  smile.  But  I  know  he  meant 
no  disrespect;  for  he  revered  and  honoured  her  as  sincerely  as 
any  of  her  fajnily ;  but  money  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  greatest 
temptation  that  can  be  held  out  to  a  man. 

Lady  L[ ]e  told  me  I  must  have  strong  nerves  to  remain 

beode  a  dead  person  alone.  How  little  nerves  have  to  do  with 
it  I  I  was  raised  above  nerves — above  this  mortal  day — ^and 
was,  whilst  in  her  presence,  half  in  heaven  with  her,  &c. 
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I  am  truly  sony  for  the  poor  person  who  wrote  the 
above  letter ;  well  knowing  how  she  depended  on  Lady 

B[ ]  for  every  happiness  sheenjojred.    Yet  I"  must  say 

I  deprecate  the  system  of  one  woman  attaching  herself 
in  so  romantic  a  manner  to  another  of  her  own  sex,  for  it 
always  produces  disappointment ;  as  generally  one  of  the 
friends  marries,  and  has  other  interests  which  lessen,  if 
they  do  not  altc^ether  divide,  their  maiden  friendship. 

Every  woman  should  make  it  her  business,  as  a  duty 
she  owes  herself,  to  find  a  husband  ;  for  no  other  interest 
in  life  is  ever  stable,  abiding,  or  sufficient  to  the  hs^piness 
of  a  woman.  I  never  yet  knew  or  heard  of  female  friend- 
ships answering  completely  to  both  parties,  or  enduring 
throughout  life ;  and  in  my  reply  to  this  melancholy 
effusion,  I  have  endeavoured  to  turn  the  mind  of  the 
writer  to  the  consideration  of  seeking  some  legitimate 
source  of  interest  in  life.  But  advice  is  a  cheap  drug, 
and  a  despised  one. 


Duember  gih. — A  lapse  occurs  in  my  journal, 
has  been  occasioned  by  a  severe  illness,  from  which  I 
ha\'e  scarcely  jret  recovered  ;  and  now  I  have  no  memo- 
randum to  make,  except  the  melancholy  intelUgenoe  of 
poor  Princess  Charlotte's  death,  which  gave  me  unfeigned 
sorrow  of  an  indi\'idual  and  selfish  nature,  as  well  as 
regret  for  the  irreparable  loss  her  countrj-  has  sustained 
in  the  death  of  that  kind-hearted  princess.  Every 
nation  has  appeared  to  s\Tnpathise  with  Britain,  and 
to  dread  that  this  national  calamitv  is  the  forerunner  of 
many  future  woes.  There  is  now  no  object  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  English  people,  no  one  great  rallying  point, 
rv^und  which  all  parties  are  ready  to  join,  and  wiUing  to 
moke  their  opinions  imite  in  concord.  A  greater  public 
caUmitv  cv>uld  not  have  occurred  to  us  ;  nor  could  it 
Iwx^  happened  at  a  more  imfortimate  moment.  The 
iMtant  1  heard  the  sod  ne^^-s,  I  thought  of  the  poor 
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Princess  of  Wales,  and  felt  grieved  from  my  heart  at  this 
blow  to  her  every  chance  of  happiness  and  support. 
It  was  more  as  the  future  queen's  mother  that  she  had  a 
stnmg  claim  on  the  English  people,  than  from  her  own 
position ;  and  her  daughter  would,  I  feel  convinced,  have 
supported  her  to  the  uttermost;  for  not  only  would 
the  good  motive  of  affection  for  the  Princess  of  Wales 
have  actuated  her  in  doing  so,  but  certainly  also  the 
Prince  R^ent  had  rendered  himself  an  object  of  dislike 
to  his  daughter,  and  she  would,  from  the  haughty  nature 
of  her  disposition,  have  felt  satisfaction  in  upholding 
the  person  whom  he  persecuted  and  disliked.  The 
Princess  of  Wales  may  well  now  feel  careless  of  life ; 
and  her  conduct,  poor  woman !  as  far  as  this  world  is 
coQcemed,  will  not  further  influence  her  fate  ;  for  be  it 
dicomspect  or  the  reverse,  she  is  of  no  consequence. 
She  has  no  bribe  to  offer ;  and  there  are  few  who  would 
undertake  to  wage  war  in  her  cause  against  her  husband, 
who  is  all-powerful.  I  feel  certain  she  will  now  become 
qoite  reckless  in  her  behaviour,  and  I  ahnost  dread  some 
tragical  end  for  this  tmfortunate  Princess. 

I  wrote  to  her,  and  offered  her  Royal  Highness  the 
assurance  of  my  sincere  S3mipathy  in  this  her  greatest 
affliction.  When  sorrow  visits  our  fellow-beings — even 
those  most  obnoxious  to  us,  or  the  most  guilty — the 
txeachery,  or  unkindness,  or  neglect  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  should  be  stayed.  The  vengeance  of  man 
most  give  way  to  that  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  mean 
revenge  of  human  beings  sinks  into  contempt  when  such 
judgments  are  sent  from  on  high. 

I  have  used  the  word  judgments,  which  I  repent  of ; 
for  no  one  has  any  right  to  decide  what  are  judgments, 
and  what  are  not.  And  after  all,  let  all  that  the  world 
has  accused  the  Princess  of  Wales,  of  be  true,  this  affiction 
nay  not  be  intended  to  chastise  her ;  so  I  retract  the 
in  which  I  made  use  of  the  word. 
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Had  a  mother's  exulting  alone  been'inwoven 
In  thy  destiny  grand,  then  my  sorrows  were  mute  ; 
But  tiie  root  of  the  cedar  majestic  is  cloven, 
And  nations  confounded  shall  mourn  for  the  fruiL 

I  saw  the  long  vista  of  bliss  and  of  glory. 
An  emigre  convuls'd  by  thy  virtue  upheld  I 
But  a  horror  prophetic  now  darkens  the  story, 
Awful  clouds  stop  the  Itghi — or  too  much  is  reveoTd. 

Resigned  for  myself — ^was  I  sdfish,  still  grateful 
In  a  lot  for  which  thousands  ambitious  have  sighed ; 
But  to  me  the  dominion  of  worlds  would  be  hateful 
Had  I  selfishly  lov'd,  or  if  selfishly  died. 

But  be  still  my  lament — lovely  Babe,  soon  I  join  thee. 
The  big-swelling  bosom  shall  heave  o'er  us  both  ; 
Death  has  barbed  his  dart  a  few  hours  to  purloin  thee. 
And,  in  leaving  me  last,  has  exhausted  his  wrath. 

Then  be  merciful.  Death,  from  my  anguish  release  me. 
For  fresh  jo}^  O  exchange  my  heart-rending  farewell ; 
So  my  infant  extends  his  fond  arms  to  receive  me. 
Whilst  his  smiles  from  my  bosom  all  darkness  dispel. 

I  come  to  thee.  Child,  now  in  glory  resplendent. 
Which  leaves  not  a  grief  for  thy  destiny  lost, 
O  aid  and  receive  me,  ye  angels  attendant, 
O  shorten  my  pangs  as  ye  beckon  my  ghost. 

November  loth,  1817. — ^To  the  original  of  these  verses 
was  appended  the  following  letter : 

My   dear  [ ], — I  have  done  myself  the  pleasure  ol 

enclosing  the  lines  you  appeared  to  approve.  I  was  not 
allowed  the  liberty  of  giving  a  copy,  but  my  acquaintance 
with  the  author's  mind  is  such  that  I  felt  no  hesitation  in 
ofiering  them,  being  assured  he  would  have  been  hi^iilj 
gratified  by  your  acceptance  of  them.  They  will  not  bear 
the  severe  eye  of  criticism,  but  to  a  feeling  heart  they  must 
be  touching.    I  conceive  they  may  be  improved  by  com- 
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pression,  but  they  were  written  on  the  spur  of  the  xnioiiienti 
so  I  send  them  as  I  received  them,  &c. 

I  went  to  Lady  [ Js  the  day  that  the  news  reached 

Rome,  and  I  found  there  congr^ated  all  the  English 

residing  at  this  place,  who  had  come  to  tell  and  to  hear 

whatever  th^  had  heard  from  England  on  the  sad 

occasion.    Some  maintained  that  the  Regent  had  not 

evinced  any  grief.    Impossible  I    But  one  circumstance 

I  believe  to  be  true,  from  the  quarter  from  which  it  came ; 

it  is,  that  no  ofBicial  notice  of  the  event  was  forwarded  to 

the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  that  she  kamt  it  through  the 

medium  of  a  common  newspaper!    Truly  one's  heart 

revolts  at  the  idea  of  a  mother  bemg  so  treated-*-not  to 

mention  a  princess  ;  for  in  such  a  case  as  this,  all  remem* 

temce  of  the  observances  of  etiquette  sink  into  insigni<- 

ficance,  compared  with  the  want  of  common  humanity 

of  feeling,  shown  in  this  respect  for  so  near  a  relative  of 

the  departed  Princess.    But  this  act  of  cruel  negligence 

accords  with  the  treatment  almost  invariably  shown 

towards  the  Princess  of  Wales :    for  certainly,  however 

mnch  she  may  have  been  in  the  wrong,  the  Prince  is 

fully  as  much  to  blame  as  she  is ;  and  however  greatly 

the  Princess  of  Wales  deserves  censure,  she  deserves  fully 

as  much  pity.    She  has  a  great  claim  on  the  English 

nation's   kindness   and   forbearance,   and   I   only  wish 

to  heaven  she  had  never  forsaken  the  shelter  of  that 

protection. 

But  partially  as  this  cause  has  been  spoken  and  written 

of  in  the  present  day  by  eye-witnesses,  future  historians 

win  be  more  partial  stiU  ;   and  in  future  ages  the  faults 

and  foUies  of  the  Prince  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  will 

be  exaggerated  or  diminished,  imtil  there  will  be  no 

truth  told  of  either  party.    All  history  is  false,  and  it 

h  difficult  to  avoid  its  being  so ;    for  even  those  who 

dweH  peipetually  at  courts  are  deceived.    No  one  who 

htm  not  lived  in  such  a  sphere  can  have  an  idea  of  the 
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duplicity  and  double  dealings  which  are  carried  on  by 
all  countries  and  all  parties. 

To  return  to  the  actual  news  of  the  day :  there  are 
whispered  (and  I  think  totally  false)  rumours  afloat, 
of  the  late  Princess  Charlotte  having  been  neglected 
during  her  confinement ;  and  all  sorts  of  marvellous 
stories  are  spread,  which  I  wonder  at  any  person  of 
common  sense  listening  to  for  a  moment.  It  is  strange 
how  eagerly  people  always  receive  marvellous  histories 
on  any  subject.  But  in  such  a  case  as  this  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  disseminate  such  idle  gossip,  which, 
if  the  lowest  orders  of  people  were  to  become  acquainted 
with,  might  be  a  pretext  for  them  to  cause  some  serious 
disturbance.  Another,  and,  I  fear,  a  more  true  report 
is  afloat,  namely,  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  is  watched 
by  mean  and  paid  hirelings,  who  will  not  scruple  to  tell 
lies,  so  long  as  they  receive  a  sufficient  price  to  tempt 
them  to  sell  this  poor  woman.  I  do  not  know  one  of  her 
Royal  Highness's  attendants,  even  by  name  ;  so  I  have 
ventured  again  to  trouble  her  with  a  letter  of  inquiry 
about  her  health,  which  I  have  requested  her  to  employ 
any  person  to  answer  she  thinks  fit  to  appoint,  as  I  am 
truly  anxious  to  hear  she  has  not  suffered  in  health  from 
her  late  bereavement.  I  should  hope  and  believe  this 
inquiry  will  not  offend,  as  it  is  truly  and  kindly  meant. 
But  she  is  a  strange  person,  and  in  general,  on  other 
occasions  of  supposed  sorrow  to  her,  she  has  been  offended 
at  expressions  of  condolence  ;  not  liking  it  to  be  imagined 
that  any  grief  could  affect  her  strength,  either  of 
body  or  mind.  I  have  always  regarded  that  feeling  as  a 
foolish  boast,  and  on  the  present  occasion  I  think  even 
she  will  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  that  she  is  in  deep 
affliction. 

The  Regent  did  not  attend  his  daughter's  fimeral. 
I  am  told  it  was  not  etiquette  for  him  to  do  so ;  but  I 
own  my  feelings  would  have  inclined  me,  on  so  uncommon 
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an  oocasioji  of  public  sorrow,  as  well  as  from  the  private 
affiction  of  a  parent  at  the  loss  of  a  child,  to  waive  the 
usages  of  ceremony,  and  to  have  seen  her  laid  in  the 
grave.  Her  husband  is  very  miserable,  and  I  believe  his 
grief  to  be  sincere,  as  much  for  his  young  and  pretty  bride, 
as  for  the  loss  of  his  futiue  queen.  It  always  struck  me 
that  Princess  Charlotte's  personal  advantages  were  not 
so  highly  esteemed  as  they  4eserved  to  be ;  for  certainly 
her  figure  and  deportment  were  truly  beautiful;  her 
Smbs  all  faultless,  and  her  general  appearance  very 
dignified  and  royal  looking.  But  eveiytUng  and  every 
person  that  concerned  the  Princess  of  Wales  seems 
destined  to  have  been  despised,  and  to  meet  with  an 
unkindly  fate.  In  her  own  person  (I  speak  of  the  time 
of  her  youth)  her  face  and  figure  were  both  very  pleasing, 
her  features  delicate  and  regular,  and  it  was  strange  they 
did  not  then,  at  least,  win  the  admiration  of  the  Prince  ; 
for  he  was  a  great  judge  on  female  charms.  Truly, 
idien  one  reflects  on  the  manner  in  which  she  was  treated 
bam  the  first  moment  of  her  arrival  in  England,  one  feels 
inclined  to  be  very  lenient  to  all  her  subsequent  faults 
and  foUies.  If  we  only  consider  her  as  a  yoimg,  pretty, 
and  slighted  bride  in  private  life,  we  must  pity  her, 
when  she  found  herself  so  contemptuously  treated  by 
her  lord.  That  was  the  portion  of  her  life  in  which  the 
Princess  of  Wales  was  a  real  heroine,  and  that  bitter 
portion  of  her  existence  alone  gives  her  a  strong  right  to 
national  sympathy,  and  ought  to  preserve  for  her  in 
;  future  generations  a  kindly  feeling  of  compassion,  and 
I  feel  sure  it  will  do  so. 

\        December  loih. — I  received  the  following  strange  reply 
to-day  from  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  my  dear  [ "],  your  kind 

inquiries  after  my  health,  which  has  suffered  as  Uttle  as  I 
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v.;  nairer    I  2:t  rar^ — r-.-m  iieEcercrti:  I  wiH  do  just  as  M 
riease.   '±it  I  wrll.     Sino;   ie  Enjrfish  neither  give  me  de  -] 
zreat  zcccnr  ::  ztM^z  1  Proicesse  de  GalLe.  I  wiH  be  CardiDi 
— a.  izarry.  xerry  sc'il     but,  ^zmfwnmgni^  what  do  jwu  tnk 

my  CciT  ] ]  -    ."^ist  reicre  I  azc  Lady  ^ 1  parted.  I 

here  zeT>ir  ::  zieet  i£*:a.  I  five  her  a  very  pretty  cast  of 
an  aztjq«ie.     I  sbiuli  iiAvis  been  procd  ci  it  in  my  rooBt 

WeZ   i  iiv  ;r  r»-:  iiztz  ihe  rrrk-:  :t.  purt'.'s^iy  I  know,  and  ? 

p     •    •  ■■  •  .  ^^  •  ■        f    - 

.„i  _     .-i ' c—'-t     ._     -  . .— e    J •—    ^«i  •     ■. .     H-C         V-  a-  .     da  aSi 

di:  f^irr  y :«[ir  F.rvil  Hk'iii'ess  bcushi  rVr  brrnze  is  onlf 

rliiter       ::  whjcz.  I  rrriv.      I  knew  that.  L2.iv  ' ^^ ,  very 

well,  w'-'in  I  5:ive  :t : :  y  :u  Ddt  -^  5*:  like  de  English  peopkl  ,. 
dcv  ilwi\-s  iik.  when  :ne  m^J^e  ihem  i  5;5.rrfKif.  bow  mudt  ~ 
•*5  C'.s:  -    h:w  m-vih  ts  w-mh  ?     Yru  jlTc  a  tr-e  English,  nff  ^ 

dear  Laiv  ' .  'her^  can  be  nc  nustake." 

She  '.^'j^hed.  bu:  I  saw  she  I-rcked  ashamed  of  herself,   i  r 
canr*.  t  say  1  rtsiret  any  one  c:  my  old  hcu<ehcld.     I  have  biffl 
d'^sarivinud  in  Otn:  all,  and  am  cnich  ha:>7ier  new  I  haveoD 

locker  iis  eyftcns  about  me.  such  as  Lady  A* 1  H'^ ]t 

watclufi^  me  into  every  place  where  it  ls  possible  for  a  homtf 
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lEaog  to  set  foot.  LiBUt  ccaidndB,  117  dsar.  G— ],  wishing 
PQ  well,  and  remaio  enr  yonr  mem  frieod. 

C.P. 
P.5.     When  you  luve  aay  amosiig  aem  £n 
ihould  like  to  hear  it  if  yoB  wi&  &TOnr  me  ivid  •ome. 

Truly,  did  I  not  know  the  Princess  of  Wales,  I  ihoolS 
f  tempted  to  bdieve  tbB  lettec  was  a  ptrgny.  It  ii 
ich  a  strange  manner  oi  writing,  nnmediatdy  after  her 
>or  daughter's  decease;  which,  not  to  mention  the 
lection  1  believa-  she  entertained  for  the  ftincess  Char* 
jtte  as  her  child.  Selfish  interest  mnst  have  made  her 
how  was  the  greatest  loss  she  can  have  sustained,  and 
le  she  never  can  recover.  Others,  not  arnnainiwl 
ith  the  Princess,  on  reading  the  foregoing  letter,  would 
dge  her  as  an  "trff-rftng  and  light-minded  person.  But 
blow  that  often,  when  A^  affects  the  greatest  jocularity 
Id  indiSerence  tb  affliction,  her  heart  is  not  the  len 
re;  and  it  is  onf^a.wish  to  fbiget  her  misery  that  makes 
trtalkandwiiteinsDcha  stxain  as  the  forgoing.  Itn 
qyossible  not  to  laugh  at  her  encomiimu  on  her  present 
Msebold,  and  her  obsenationa  on  her  farmer  cme. 
bt  at  the  same  time  I  fed  sincere  r^iet  for  her  >nlful 
bsdness  to  her  impending  nnn,  and  the  infatuation  she 
B5  taken  for  such  disreputable  people  as  the  foreigners 
^  has  now  in  tier  service.  But  it  would  be  worse  than 
pekss  for  me  to  incur  her  displeasure  by  attempting  to 
rve  her  any  advice.  So  God  keep  her,  and  preserve  her 
torn  coming  to  any  fearful  end  1  is  all  that  her  best 
Sends  can  say. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Lady  [ 1  ^o  is  at  Como 

nst  now,  and  mentions  the  Princess. 

The  locale,  [my  correspondent  says,]  of  this  place  is  ex- 
linsitely  beautiful ;  but. the  walks  are  confined,  and  I  think 
Be  becomes  tired  of  pespetually  beingtm  the  water,  whidi 
\  the  chief  amusement.  Lady  G.  Reathcote  passed  by  the 
|beF  day  on  her  way  to  England ;  but  onfy  for  a  short  visit. 
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Her  beauty  is  almost  at  an  end.  "  Woe  b  me ! "  how  soon 
bright  things  come  to  omfusion ! 

The  weather  at  Como  changes  every  hour ;  and  j^esterday 
we  were  visited  by  a  most  violent  thunder-storm,  after  which 
it  rained  in  such  torrents  which  served  as  a  specimen  of  the 
deluge.  I  happened  to  be  on  the  lake  at  the  time,  and  not- 
withstanding the  boatman's  assurance  of  "  non  c^S  pericolo, 
nan  abbia  paura  " — ^I  was  considerably  frightened.  I  believe 
myself  a  heroine,  too,  and  if  I  had  been  in  a  Thames  wherry, 
with  English  boatmen,  I  should  not  have  been  afraid.  How- 
ever, I  was  quitU  pour  la  peur,  and  they  tell  me  thoe  are 
never  any  accidents  on  the  lake,  which  I  try  to  believe. 

I  went  the  other  day  to  Pliniani,  the  house  your  favourite, 
Pliny  the  Younger,  lived  in — ^not  exactly  the  house,  but  the 
spot,  and  which  you  may  read  the  description  of  in  his  epistle. 
It  is  very  beautiful,  but  I  think  the  lake  and  its  banks  la 

insUsse  mime.     Lady  S[ ],  strange  to  say,  likes  the  life 

she  is  leading,  playing  with  flowers  in  the  garden,  and  school- 
ing  and  scolding  her  children.  I  am  not  amused,  but  I  am 
not  bored.  The  Comte  and  Comtesse,  to  whom  the  house  we 
inhabit  belongs,  live  in  the  gardener's  house,  on  the  top  of  a 
rock.  She  is  a  Parisian  by  birth,  and  we  are  rather  growing 
friends.  They  are  great  grandees  by  their  own  account; 
but  he  lost  all  his  fortune  by  the  failure  of  a  bank.  The 
Comte  talks  without  ceasing,  and  knows  everything.  Tbey 
were  great  friends  of  Prince  Eugene's  and  the  ancient  regime. 
The  Comtesse  has  travelled  all  over  the  worid,  and  is  abo 
communicative  and  amusing.  She  has  a  library  of  novels — 
Uterally ;  so  that  I  wonder  she  has  not,  by  filling  her  head 
with  such  a  mass  of  trash,  committed  half  a  dozen  murders 
and  run  away  from  her  husband  at  least  as  many  times,  to 
make  herself  a  heroine ; — and,  what  is  more,  she  cannot  be 
scrupulous  in  the  selection  of  these  novels,  from  the  specimen 
of  some  she  has  lent  me.  Yet  none  of  this  idle  readixig  seems 
to  have  injured  her  mind  or  manners ;  she  speaks  French 
beautifully,  has  very  good  manners,  and  is,  I  am  told,  very 
amiable. 

I  related  to  you  the  trouble  I  had  taken  in  going  over 
the  Palazzo  Litta,  and  visiting  the  Duchessa,  out  of  a  senti- 
ment connected  with  former  days.  Well,  I  found  the  Countess 
Litta  was  an  intimate  friend  of  this  Comtesse,  our  landlady ; 
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so  I  made  many  inquiries  about  my  friend,  Madame  de  Litta, 

whose  name  was  Emilie.    But  Comtesse  [ Ys  friend  was 

called  Barbe  de  Litta :  so  there  we  came  to  an  explanation  ; 
— my  Madame  de  Litta,  who  had  the  most  beaut^  eyes  in 
the  world,  and  was  in  love  a  hundred  years  ago  very  foolishly 
with  all  the  young  Englishmen,  was  La  Marchesa  Emilie  de 
Litta,  wife  to  a  In-other  of  the  present  Duke,  and  has  been 
dead  eight  jrears,  and  her  husband  likewise.  All  that  is  left 
of  her  is  a  son,  whom  I  passed  in  a  room  at  the  Palazzo.  I 
wish  I  had  looked  at  him.  He  is  heir  to  the  present  Duke, 
who  has  no  children.  My  poor  friend,  Emilie,  was  never 
allowed  to  live  in  the  palace  I  went  to  see,  as  the  Duke  did 
not  approve  of  the  acts  of  folly  she  was  constantly  com- 
mitting. She  was  also  beUe  sonar  to  (he  man  yoa  saw,  who 
was  chamberlain  to  the  Archduke.  Here  is  a  distinct  account 
of  the  family,  and  must  end  our  anxieties  about  them. 
I  have  not  heard  a  word  from  Milan,  or  from  the  idle 

M[ ]s,  since  I  left  them.    He  and  his  love.  Lady  E[ ]th 

wait  the  return  of  W[ ].    There  are  things  much  talked 

of  here — I  mean  by  my  foreign  allies — much  more  than  they 
eoM  be  anywhere  else,  because  the  person  who  excites  all 
this  indignation  is  a  native  of  this  place,  and  has  always  lived 
in  siiuations  on  this  lake,  &c.  The  change  of  his  circum- 
stances is  much  remarked.  I  am  totally  ignorant  and  dis 
believing ;  but  can  you  conceive  anything  so  foolish  as  for 
ttie  Princess  to  settle  here  ?  I  cannot  write  all  I  hear ; 
people  teU  me  letters  are  not  safe,  and  are  opened  at  the 
police  offices ;  but  I  cannot  believe  it. 

Since  writing  the  preceding  part  of  this  letter,  I  have  seen 
the  Princess  of  Wales.  To  my  infinite  surprise,  her  Royal 
HiglinAgR  wrote,  and  desired  me  to  wait  upon  her  yesterday, 
vibjch  I  did  accordingly,  and  found  her  looking  very  well, 
bat  dressed  in  the  oddest  mourning  I  ever  saw ;  a  white 
gown,  with  bright  lilac  ribbons  in  a  black  crape  cap !  She 
was  gracious  in  her  manner  to  me,  and  spoke  friendly  of  Lady 

[ ],  which  I  was  glad  to  hear,  as  by  all  accounts  she  was 

much  displeased  with  her  for  leaving  her  service.  But  if 
she  was  angry,  her  wrath  is  at  an  end.  I  have  often  observed 
with  admiration  that  the  Princess  never  retains  any  revenge 
or  unkind  feelings  long,  even  towards  those  who  most  deeply 
wmng  her.    She  soon  forgives  what  she  considers  slights  or 
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treadiery  towards  her ;  .'wfakh  is  a  nofafe  trait,  and  a  laie  one, 
and  which  ought  always  to  be  mentioiied  to  her  honoor.  She 
invited  me  to  dinner  to-day :  and  when  I  have  been,  I  will  tell 
you  all  I  have  seen,  feeling  certain  yoa  will  not  betray  me. 
I  dined  accordingly  last  evening  with  her  Royal  Highness. 
The  CamUsse  Oldi  sat  at  table,  but  her  brother  did  not.  The 
Princess  talked  sensiUy,  and  cantiously,  I  should  say,  and 
appeared  in  very  calm  spirits.  I  watched  the  attendants 
closely,  and  could  not  discover  any  want  of  proper  respect 
in  their  manners,  &c.,  towards  her.  Perhaps  they  were  on 
their  guard  before  a  stranger ;  but  certainly,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  they  were  as  well-behaved  as  possiUe.  The 
Comtesse  Oldi  seems  a  stupid  silent  woman.  Her 
appearance  is  not  particular  in  any  way.  The  Princess's 
apartments  are  comfortable,  and  altogether  I  was  agreeably 
disappointed ;  for  I  own.  from  all  I  had  heard,  I  expected 
to  find  things  very  different  from  what  I  did.    The 


avoided  speaking  of  England  or  the  English  people,  and  only 
once  alluded  to  the  Princess  Charlotte's  death,  by  pointing 
to  the  lilac  bows  of  her  gown,  and  saying,  *'  What  an  o^y 
thing  mourning  is !  "  I  could  scarcely  hdp  laughing,  and 
asking  whether  that  colour  was  considered  as  sadL  But  I 
thought  it  best  not  to  make  any  imperHneni  remarks ;  and 
my  visit  passed  off  pleasantly  and  quietly,  but  certainly  not 
so  amusingly  as  I  have  generally  found  the  time  to  do  in  her 
Royal  Highness's  society.  I  hope  the  respectable  appearance 
of  her  house  and  mode  of  Ufe  is  uniformly  such  as  I  witnessed ; 
and  I  am  tempted  to  beUeve  shameful  and  ill-natured  lies 
are  invented  against  her.  Yet,  I  vnUl  own,  I  can  scarcely 
think  she  is  always  satisfied  to  lead  so  monotonous  a  life  as 
it  would  appear  she  does.  She  showed  me  her  villa,  and 
appeared  proud  of  its  beauty  and  comfort,  which  is  certainly 
very  great.  The  only  circumstance  which  took  from  my 
pleasure  in  this  dinner,  was  the  fear  that  all  the  decorum  I 
witnessed  might  not  be  habitual,  but  only  put  on  for  the 
occasion.  However,  I  have  no  right  to  suppose  so,  and  would 
fain  not ;  so  I  beg  of  you  to  give  me  up  as  authc»ity ;  and 
having  been  an  eye-witness,  I  am  ready  to  testify  that  I  saw 
nothing  that  was  not  strictly  proper  in  the  Princess's  house* 
hold  when  I  visited  her  Royal  Highness.     Adieu  for  to-day. 

Believe  me,  &a 


fx 


it 
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I  took  this  letter  to  Lady  [ ],  and  read  her  the  part 

concerning  the  Princess ;  but  she  is  not  favourably  in- 
clined to  her,  and  she  only  said,  *^  Ah,  she  is  sly  enough. 
She  was  capable  of  sending  for  j^ur  friend,  and  showing 
off  propriety  before  her,  in  order  that  she  might  talk 
of  it  to  others.** 
I  did  not  attempt  to  defend  the  Princess  to  Lady 

[ %  for  she  is  a  bigoted  person,  and  partial  to  the 

Prince^  so  I  knew  it  was  useless  to  do  so. 

In  talking  of  Lord  [Abercor]n,  Lady  [ ]  told  me 

some  curious  circumstances  about  his  wife.  Lady  A.  C.[sic 
\.  A-].     In  the  first  instance,Lord  [Abercom]  would  not 
marry  her  until  she  was  ennobled  ;  *  and  he  went  to 
the  King,  and  obtained  for  her  a  title,  after  which  he  made 
her  his  wife.    For  a  time,  they  lived  well  together  ;  but 
•he  soon  fell  in  love  with  Sir  J.  C[ople]y,  and  made  known 
her  resolution  to  Lord  [Abercom],  her  husband,  to  run 
off  with  her  lover.    The  former  behaved  most  nobly  to 
her,  and  said  if  she  would  promise  never  to  see  Sir  J. 
C[opIey]  again,  he  would  forgive  her  what  she  had  done, 
and  save  her  from  public  disgrace.    But  this  offer  she 
refused.     She  told  Lord  [Abercom]  that  she  had  wronged 
him  to  the  utmost — that  she  loved  Sir  [Joseph]  pas- 
sionately,  and  that  she  would  elope  with  him.    Lord 
[Abercom]  then  replied,  "  So  be  it  ** ;   and  he  promised 
to  arrange  matters  for  her  departure.     But  this  also  she 
rejected,  and  sent  to  the  neighbouring  village  to  order 
post-horses ;  and  so,  in  a  common  hack  chaise,  she  left 
her  great  and  splendid  home,  for  the  love  of  a  man  who 
did  not  repay  her  sufficiently  for  the  sacrifice.    Lord 
[Abercom]  was  much  distressed  ;  but  he  was  not  a  person 
to  make  himself  long  miserable  about  anything ;    and, 

•  James,  ist  Marquis  of  Abercom,  married,  secondly,  1792,  his  cousin 
Cedl,  daughtar  of  Hon.  George  Hamilton,  Canon  of  Windsor.  For  her, 
10  1789,  he  obtained  grant  of  precedency  of  an  earl's  daughter.  The 
fflarriage  was  dissolved  in  1799.  and  she  remarried  in  the  same  year 

Joseph  Copley  of  Sprotborough,  co.  York,  Bart. 
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after  obtaining  a  divorce,  he  married  again.    ^^Some 

years  ago/*  said  Lady  [ ^3,  "  I  was  at  a  ball  at  [ ] ; 

I  had  been  dancing,  and  sat  down  beside  a  lady  whom 
I  considered  a  stranger  to  me,  when  suddenly  she  accosted 
me.  I  remembered  the  somid  of  her  voice  instantly, 
and  accosted  her  by  her  former  name  of  Lady  [Abercom], 

but  corrected  myself  quickly,  and  said,  *  O  Lady  [ ], 

I  am  very  happy  to  meet  you  again.'  We  conversed 
together  for  some  time ;  and  she  invited  me  to  go  and 
see  her,  which  I  did.  At  our  next  interview,  she  told  me 
how  her  life  had  been  passed  since  we  last  met.  *  I  have 
suffered  much,'  said  she ;  *  but  the  worst  is  past  now.' 
And  she  related  to  me  how  she  could  not  resist  an  impulse 

she  had  when  one  evening  passing  near  [ }  to  look  in 

at  the  window  of  the  house,  and  see  her  children  and 
Lord  [Abercom],  who  were  assembled  there.  It  was  a 
sad  strange  pleasure,  but  it  was  a  pleasure.    I  gathered 

from  what  my  poor  friend.  Lady  [ ]  said,  that  the 

sacrifice  she  had  made  to  attain  happiness  had  failed ; 
for  the  object  of  her  love  was  not  all  that  she  had  hoped 

to  find  him.    I  soon  left  [ ],"  continued  Lady  [ ], 

"  and  I  never  saw  her  again,  or  heard  of  her  till  after  her 
death,  when  I  learnt  that  she  had  requested  her  first 
husband.  Lord  [Abercom],  to  go  and  see  her ;  and  she 
took  leave  of  him  for  the  last  time."  It  must  have  been 
a  most  painful  interview,  I  should  suppose,  and  I  almost 
wonder  at  any  person  imposing  such  a  trial  upon  them- 
selves ;  but  it  proved  that  she  retumed  to  her  first 
attachment,  and,  that, — though  not  the  most  faithful 
husband  in  the  world,  was  a  better  and  a  kinder  man 
than  the  object  of  her  imhappy  passion. 

Lord  [Abercom]  was  a  strange  being.  The  only  piece 
of  sentiment  I  ever  knew  him  possessed  of  was  evinced 
in  the  following  anecdote,  which  a  friend  of  his  told  me. 

There  was  a  tree  at  his  place,  [ ],  to  which  was  attached 

some  remembrances  of  a  mistress  whom  he  had  loved ; 
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and  when  she  died,  Lord  *[Abercom]  caused  it  to  be  cut 
down,  and  the  branches  and  trunk  burnt. 

On  my  return  home  I  found  a  letter  from  Sir  William 
Cell ;  his  letters  are  alwa}^  welcome. 

My  dear  [ ], — I  still  make  inquiries  about  your  man, 

though  I  know  that  all  I  shall  get  by  it  will  be  your  abomi- 
nation, if  an3^thing  happens  to  you  on  your  joumey.  Here 
follows  what  I  copy  from  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  to 
whom  I  sent  for  M.  La  Croix's  character : — "  I  always  heard 
Monsieur  de  Livarot  speak  with  great  regard  of  La  Croix, 
who  Uved  with  him  for  six  years. 

I  can  inform  you  he  is  a  powdered,  respectable,  French- 
looking,  middle-aged  man,  and  says  he  knows  all  about  not 
letting  you  be  cheated.  He  has  been  in  England  twenty 
years,  lived  with  the  Marquis  de  Livarot,  who  died  one  day, 
and  '  do  speak  now  Uetd  English  for  de  make  de  understand- 
no  much.' "  I  retire  rather  in  disgust,  recommending  you, 
who  don't  want  advice,  to  let  me  give  you  a  letter  to  my 
friend  [ ]. 

Since  the  removal  of  all  our  worthy  friends  from  the  court 
of  Queen  Mob,  I  hear  very  little^rojral  news ;  and  what  is 
wafted  to  my  ear  by  the  rude  breath  of  scandal  does  not 
please  me  much.  I  am  told  "we"  are  very  happy,  living 
at  Como,  in  one  "  most  beautifullest "  Utile  house  *'  that  ever 
was  seen,  enjoying  the  society  of  a  select  few."  The  happy 
man  increases  in  favour  daily,  and  Mrs.  Thompson  declares 
she  is  in  paradise.  I  am  happy  she  is  pleased ;  but  I  live 
in  fear  of  hearing  of  the  fall  of  Eve ;  and  then  the  Regent 
will,  with  his  sword,  chase  her  for  ever  from  English  ground. 
At  present,  ''  we "  completely  despise  England,  and  hate  all 
its  inhabitants ;  but  we  are  apt  to  change  our  opinions,  and 
I  fancy  when  good  King  George  the  Tli^d  walks  off,  "we" 
shall  choose  to  go  and  show  ourselves  as ''  Queen  " ;  and  then 
if  our  well-beloved  husband  can  raise  any  objections  to  our 
doing  so,  the  will  will  not  be  wanting — so  we  had  better  take 
care — which,  by  all  accounts,  we  are  not  doing  just  now. 

Oh  I  how  happy  a  certain  personage  would  be  with  the 
heiress  apparent  dead,  and  Mrs.  Thompson's  head  chopped 
off  for  high  treason  I  *    There  would  not  be  so  happy  a 

*  When  the  death  of  Napoleon  was  announced  to  George  IV.  under 


mertdontbekoeciftlieatffh.  I  atadbeasd"  we  "aie  engaged 
in  painting  His  pictine.  How  as  yon  mBsy  not  be  aware  who 
the  Sis  is,  be  it  known  to  all  here  pieaeBtp  it  ia  the  CamnU 
Alexander  Hedor  Von  DerOA,  a  pdnoe  in  diagaiae ;  and  his 
abter,  the  Comtesse  Aastedits,  is  a  Venns,  and  a  Madame 
de  Sevign^ ;  so  that  ''  onr "  lettea  axe  all  writCm  for  us  in 
the  most  perfect  style ;  and  "a  Caialani»"  and  every  thing 
dae  that  is  perfect,  exoqyt  **Joan  ciAzc,"  mbkh  title  is  stiB 
hdd  sacred  to  Laity  Anne  Hamilton.  The  Gmnt  is  an 
Apollo— «  JnUns  C«Mr— Adonts—a  Grammont— and  what 
not  I  widi  yon  and  I  coold  find  anch  cfaarming  folks  to 
live  with.  It  is  very  strange  Otat  people  of  audi  taste  and 
discernment  have  never  been  able  to  dtooover  OBCh  paragons 
of  perfection.    We  axe  moat  unfortsBatOi 

When  "  we  "  were  at  C[ ]p  a  pecaon  wko  had  a  aide- 
saddle  sent  Mrs.  Thompian  one  to  ride  vfom. ;  bat  we  pee- 
lened  cross-Iqg  fsdiion»  and  wore  heanan  boots  and  a  sabre  I 
What  wodd  I  not  have  given  to  aeetiiesliow!  Wealwajfs 
mias  idiat  is  best  worth  seeing  in  this  life. 

My  dear  [ ],  if  ever  you  and  I  meet  again  this  -side 

theStyz,  yon  wQl  be  astomihed  and  ^Htll^**^  wxtti  the  im- 
piovement  in  my  beanty.  "Gad  I  I  grow  lininlanii  every 
day,  and  each  fit  of  the  goat  adds  new  grace  and  agffity  to 
myHmhs;  and  my  lodoi  are  praioae^  and  of  a -maat  i^ittcr- 
ing  hoe ;  they  outdiine  the  finest  oet  of  -'**^-''^'*^  yon  ew 
saw.  No  matter,  I  am  alwajfa  <?^b^Wy  yours  to  nrnnmind 
nnder  all  changes  of  fortune,  tim^,  and  any  otiier  tiaaa* 
naigmtioa,  known,  or  unknown,  fio  no  jnoie  .^  pceaest, 
from  your  devoted 

Anachabsb. 

Pray  remember  me  to  the  eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Phidias. 

December  nth. — I  received  a  letter  firom  [ 1  who 

is  still  in  Ireland.    He  says, 

I  went  the  other  day  to  see  the  famous  Lake  of  KiUamey. 
I  slept  at  Mill  Street,  a  poor  little  hamlet.  The  inn  was  so 
fuD,  I  was  put  into  a  parlour  with  an  Irish  ginUeman,  who 

the  phrase,  "  Your  Majesty's  greatest  enemy  is  dead/'  the  King, 
thinking  it  was  his  wife,  replied,  "  Is  she,  by  God  1 " 


Frvm  an  tiigntrmi 


•.  '-, 
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had  an  tlie  easy  aaBntaiioe  of  his  cuuultyuieiL  What  amnsed 
me,  was  his  igiiocaiioe  of  the  roads  and  places  round  nAoch 
he  had  apparently  heen  honi  and  brad*  and  his  perfect  know- 
ledge and  livi^  accoont  of  the  mhmtest  gesture  of  the  last 
arimhui  lAo  was  hong  at  Tralee.  So  nnich  did  he  talk  on 
the  sabject,  that  I  sospected  hhn  of  being  the  hangman  of 
the  place.  On  approacfamg  KDlamey^  the  nxnmtains  assome 
a  very  magnificent  aq»ect;  their  tops  are  more  pointed, 
their  sides  more  ragged,  and,  on  the  whole,  they  are  more 
pictnresqne,  than  Scottish  mooatains.  An  andent  Castle 
of  the  ODonoi^nies  (Kings  of  Ireland)  stands  in  ^oamy 
solitary  grandem:  at  the  base  of  the  first  diain.  The  little 
town  of  Killarney  is  neat  aikl  pretty,  and  one  of  the  approaches 
tfaroogli  Lord  Kenmore's  park  is  very  pleasing.  IbrUe  of 
a  coarse  kind  is  so  plentifal^  that  the  flags  of  the  pavement 
aie  of  a  grayish  Idnd-^ooarse,  bat  still  it  is  noarUe.  As 
nsoal  the  day  was  rainy.  It  is  said  no  party  odf  pleasore  was 
made  to  go  to  Killamey,  that  it  did  not  rain.  How- 
I  still  persisted  in  sedng  the  object  of  my  excursion. 

I  paid  a  visit  to  Rock  Forest,  Sir  James  C[ ]'s  jdace, 

where  there  is  a  wpuaaoA  hotne,  aiMi  the  iiihabitants  the 
worthiest  of  hmnan  beings.  Sir  James  distributes  the  milk 
lofhnnianldndness  to  the  vAoIe  parish.  Their  eldest  dane^ter 
was  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  an  amiable  yoong  man, 

Mr.  La  T[ ],  of  good  family  and  fortune.    The  next  day 

I  proceeded  on  my  expedition.  We  passed  ''Spencer's 
Qusic  Vak/'  and  saw  part  of  his  family  estate,  which  looked 
ioriom  and  neglected.  I  stopped  at  QifEord  Cottage,  a  lovely 
^x)t,  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Martin,  a  clever  bnt  whimsical  man, 
vbo  has  erected  a  mausolemn  in  his  shrubbery  for  his  own 
hmi  after  his  decease,  surrounded  by  yews  and  cypresses. 
It  stands  on  a  pedestal,  with  Latin  inscriptions,  surmounting 
lAidi  is  the  urn,  which  is  to  receive  the  embalmed  deposit ; 
and  a  curse  is  entailed  on  the  profane  hand  that  dares  to 
leoove  it  "  My  heart  rests  here,"  is  the  only  one  of  the 
ascriptions  I  recoDect.  In  other  respects  Mr.  Martin  is  a 
aensibte  man,  and  an  elegant  scholar;  but  this  eccentric 
fmcy  causes  him  to  be  laughed  at  all  over  the  county. — I 

stopped  also  at  C[ '\  House,  a  fine  seat  of  Lord  Innismore, 

but  possessed  by  his  son  and  his  family.    The  Hon.  Mr. 
Bue,  and  Mrs.  Hare,  an  interesting  and  lady-like  looking 
n  L 
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woman,  received  me  with  polite  kindness  from  Lord  [ ]'s 

introduction :  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  collection 
ot  pictures,  reckoned  the  finest  in  Ireland. — ^Arrived  at  last 
at  my  destination.  I  can  only  say  that  I  was  not  disappointed 
in  the  beaut>'  of  the  famous  lake,  which  I  expected  to  have 
been  :  for  when  one  has  heard  so  much  in  favour  of  a  place 
or  person,  we  are  apt  to  feel  disappointed  in  our  expectations 
when  behoidicg  the  reality. — ^The  visit  of  the  viceroy  is  the 
event  to  which  all  the  people  are  looking  forward  with  iin- 
pMtiesoe :  but  I  own  I  do  not.  Be.  it  is  said,  drinks  oceans 
o:  wine,  and  sV  is  fond  of  regal  pomp.  All  is  in  preparation 
for  their  arrival,  and  I  am  invited  to  dine  on  the  i8th  at 
the  bishop's,  and  on  the  19th  on  board  the  admiral's  ship ; 
so  that  bvth  sea  and  land  are  in  a  commotion.  I  shall 
cenimly  cot  «:o  to  the  sea  party.  Ceremony  is  bad  enough 
or.  liLnc.  be:  on  toard  of  ship  it  must  be  ten  times  worse. 
6<s:oek  the  chjib:ie  c:  teng  sw-^  in  the  royal  presence  is  an 
awtui  thoij^bt.  I  csst  release  you  frc»n  this  dull  letter, 
Anc  asssir?  vw:  that  I  am  vcors.  &c. 


vir  r. 


^   fci 


— ]  ojilled  open  me.  and  we  had  a  long  conversa- 
rjor.  v^r.  a  var:«?r\-  c:  subjecis.  He  has  heard  from  England 
:ha:  :h^  Kfc?r.t  is  not  very  partial  to  Prince  Leopold; 
jLr.vi  that  r.vTw  th-e  Priioess  is  dead,  he  does  not  scruple  to 
evjx>*  ;:::>  ccz:enir:  r\^r  him.     "  The  Regent  is  in  high 

S5>tn::^**  xi3C  Sir  [ \  ••  as  we  expected  he  would  be. 

He  ojLn  rs?w  with  tmth  sav. 


-  J.—  -d.a—j: ..  J 1  ?«rvcy. 

V        V  •  •         •• 

I  ,^<s.:v.  >::  ^ ^  v.:ui:  ii-e  :h:.i£h:  of  Prince  Leopold. 

H.^  S.CO.  *  :  .vr^i^f-  'r.^n:  i  c-.il  himless  kind  of  person. 
^>.o  N*occ  ."tjLVf  ruiaj.-'  i  \-«r\-  ware^ble  king-consort, 
,c*s.?  >',v:^\  >.^  w/f.  wro  wrruli  zr:  hive  endured  any 
,vssuiv.-:vi-  .:  ^x  ^*-r  ri  b-r  h-.:shizd.  or  interference  wifli 
S;:  ^^x^^e^^u  ^^•:l  N.-  ^c-  cjuli  ha\-»  been  so  ^ 
OAA:•Juii^^^  ro  $c>ci::  r,^  i::^:  xr^:::z  is  a  pettv  Germaa 
(Httfecv.  >fc6c  ^fit  iii:  be  bad  zc  rjci:  :c  civ^  hi^wu^H  aiis. 
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at  the  princess  would  never  have  submitted  to  any 
terference  on  his  part,  or  even  control.    The  last  time 

was  at  Claremont,"  continued  Sir  [ ],  "  I  remember 

trifling  circumstance  which  showed  me  how  the  land  lay 
that  quarter.  The  Prince  advised  Princess  Charlotte 
retire,  as  it  was  growing  late  ;  but  she  did  not  choose 
>  do  so,  and  remained  talking  to  several  persons  in  the 
rde ;  so  that  the  prince  was  obliged  to  sit  down  again, 
id  await  her  pleasure." 

I  received  a  letter  to-day  from  Miss  [ ],  in  which 

lere  are  some  passages  of  such  melancholy  beauty,  that 
transcribe  them  into  my  diary. 

I  quite  agree  with  you  in  thinking  it  a  heavy  sorrow  when 
wife  and  mother  parts  from  her  own  and  her  children's 
-otector.  I  never  think  of  conjugal  duties  and  happiness 
ithout  recollecting  some  lines  (an  epitaph)  in  Croydon 
Lurchyard.  They  please  me  so  much,  I  must  give  them 
i  you,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me.    They  are  as  follows : — 

They  were  so  one,  it  never  could  be  said 
Which  of  them  rul'd,  and  which  of  them  obe/d : 
He  rul'd,  because  her  wish  was  to  obey. 
And  she,  by  obejnng,  rul'd  as  well  as  he. 
There  ne'er  was  known  betwixt  them  a  dispute, 
Save  which  the  other's  will  should  execute. 

I  am  sure  you  will  smile  at  us  old  maids  writing  so  much 
f  conjugal  happiness ;  but  once  in  my  life  it  was  a  sweet 
abject ;   and  my  favourite  poet  (Milton)  made  me  think  it 

tin  more  beautiful.    In  truth,  dear  [ "],  I  believe  in  early 

lie  it  is  woman's  end  and  aim,  and  perhaps  does  not  cease 
o  be  so  until  sorrowful  disappointment  tells  her  that  the 
ondly-cherished  hope,  nursed  for  years,  may  in  an  instant 
le  tdighted,  and  the  confiding  heart  thrown  back  on  itself  to 
fid  all  its  bitterness.  But  on  what  forbidden  ground  is  my 
en  wandering  ? 

Another  letter  of  a  very  different  class  arrived  later  in 
be  day,  to  dissipate  the  melancholy  impression  which 
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poor  Miss  [ ]'s  letter  made  on  my  mind.    The  following 

I  received  was  from  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

My  dear  [ ], — ^The    portfolio  of  Sir  [ ]  will   be 

deUvered  safely  into  your  hands  next  week,  through  the 
medium  of  Lord  Glenberyie.  He  is  since  yesterday  with  us. 
On  Sunday  I  set  out  for  an  excursion  about  the  coimtry. 
If  I  have  any  adventures  of  murder,  robbery,  or  violence,  to 
meet  with,  you  shall  be  the  first  informed  of  it.  Willy  is, 
thank  God,  quite  recovered. 

I  never  doubted,  dear  [ ],  that,  wherever  you  are,  you 

have  the  capacity  of  making  yourself  comfortable,  and 
others  about  you  the  same.  But  I  will  be  frank  wid  you.  I 
detest  Rome.  It  is  the  burial  place  of  departed  grandeur ; 
it  is  like  one  vast  sepulchre ;  and  though  there  are  few  ahve 
I  like  to  hve  wid,  I  prefer  them  to  being  wid  de  dead.  There 
is  no  amusement  to  be  had  at  Rome.  It  is  very  well  to  see 
it  once,  like  a  raree  show ;  but  never  twice.  Oh !  it  made 
me  so  melancholy !  I  shall  die  of  de  blue  devils,  as  you 
English  call  it.  It  is  certainly  de  dullest  place  ever  was  made. 
Excuse  me  for  saying  all  dese  evil  things  when  you  are  at 
Rome.  I  am  truly  glad  to  hear  of  you  happy  an5^here.  I 
never  hear  anything  from  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  or  any  English 
person  ;  they  have  all  cut  me ;  so  be  it.    I  say.  Amen. 

The  only  news  I  am  able  to  inform  you  of  is,  that  Princess 

[ ]  has  been  graced  with  a  present  from  the  Duke  of  [ ], 

which  consists  in  an  eagle,  which  is  the  entertainment  of  the 
whole  palace  ;  and  no  doubt  a  beautiful  poem,  equal  to  that 
of  Verd  Verd  will  be  published.  I  was  much  amused  at 
being  told  my  Lord  Essex  vas  going  to  bring  my  cause  before 
de  House  of  Lords,  to  be  seconded  by  my  Lord  Oxford !  ! 
What  a  fine  hodge-podge  dese  two  would  make  of  my  affairs  ! 
and  what  an  idea  of  anybody's  that  either  of  dem  would 

bum  their  fingers  for  me  !    As  to  Lord  0[ ],  he  has  been 

very  treacherous  to  me; — no  matter.    My  dear  [ ],  I 

have  broken  my  chains,  and  I  will  not  be  a  state  prisoner 
again  in  a  hurry  if  I  can  help  it,  but  wander  about,  and 
divert  myself — ^now  here — ^now  there.  I  wish  my  letter 
could  offer  you  some  amusement ;  but  I  am  completely 
dullified— silly  as  the  geese  who  defended  the  Capitol  with 
their  intolerable  talk ;   though  they  had  some  merit,  which 
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afraid  I  am  not  entitled  to,  by  defending  and  being  upon 
I  on  any  subject  or  object.  I  must  conclude  witii  this 
speech,  as  dinner  is  on  table. 

Yours  sincerely  attached, 

C.P. 

irent  to  Lady  [ ]  in  the  evening,  who  had  got  up 

private  theatrical  representations,  which  are  cer- 
^  always  amusing,  even  if  the  actors  are  very  second 
because  there  is  so  much  contention  and  rivalry 
gst  the  performers,  and  all  their  diiSerent  natures 
out  in  the  choice  they  make  of  their  parts;  and 
sther  it  produces  a  great  deal  of  fun  and  merriment, 
inot  say  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  performed 
I  Rivals  "  were  first-rate  actors  and  actresses  ;  but 

;>rincipal  amusement  was,  that  Lady  [ ]  was 

uch  more  applauded  than  Lady  [ ],  that  the 

•  was  considerably  annoyed,  and  cried  with  vexation, 
afiair  was  didl  enough ;  and  I  left  the  theatre  as 
as  I  could  without  rudeness. 

cember  12th. — I  called  upon  Lady  [ ],  who  had 

1,  in  letters  from  Englaiid,  that  the  old  Queen  is 
idingly  unwell ;  but  her  death  would  make  so  Uttle 
ge,  and  affect  so  few  people  in  any  way,  that  the 
igence  does  not  create  much  alarm.  Certainly,  as 
ten,  there  is  no  fault  to  be  foimd  with  the  consort 
le  good  King  George  the  Third.  Her  court  is  (and 
y  so)  famous  for  its  propriety ;  and  her  manners 
I  model  of  royal  grace  and  dignity ;  yet  I  should 
say  she  is  beloved,  though  she  has  been  Queen  for 
:  than  half  a  century,  or  that  her  death  would  be 
1  regretted.  Her  conduct  to  the  Princess  of  Wales 
:ertainly  always  been  very  cold,  to  say  the  least  of 
5he  never  was  partial  to  the  Princess,  and  has  a 
idolatry  to  the  Regent,  which  has  made  her  always 
IT  in  his  views  regarding  his  wife. 
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captivated  by  the  extreme  fascination  of  his  manners, 
which  he  inherits  from  his  mother,  the  Queen ;  for  his 
father  has  every  virtue  which  can  adorn  a  private  cha- 
racter as  well  as  make  a  king  respectable,  but  he  does 
not  excel  in  courtly  grace  or  refinement," 

Sir  [ ]   agreed  with  me   in   thinking    that  Mrs. 

F[ — — ys  beauty  was  never  of  a  high  order,  and  he  said 
he  was  surprised  at  so  good  a  judge  of  female  charms  being 
captivated  by  her. 

"What  state  secrets  and  court  stories  she  might 
unfold  !  "  he  added  ;  "  but  she  never  will." 

Sir  [ 1  said,  that  he  knew  it  to  be  a  fact  that,  on 

the  evening  previous  to  the  Princess  of  Wales's  departure 
from  England,  the  Regent  had  a  party,  and  made  merry 
on  the  joyful  occasion.    I  even  heard  that  he  proposed 

a  toast,  "To  the  Princess  of  Wales  d ^n,  and  may 

she  never  return  to  England."  It  seems  scarcely 
possible  that  any  one  could  have  allowed  their  tongues 
to  utter  such  a  horrible  imprecation.  But  I  can  believe 
the  Regent  did,  so  great  was  his  aversion  to  his  wife. 
Besides,  he  was  not  probably  very  well  aware  what  he 
was  sa}dng  at  that  moment. 

Sir  [ ]  complained  of  the  Princess  of  Wales's  custom 

of  imposing  her  prot^gds  upon  others,  and  in  particular, 
that  H.  R.  H.  wearied  him  about  subscribing  to  S[apio]'s 
concerts,  till  at  last  he  told  her  he  would  not  do  so  any 
more.  On  one  occasion  he  said  to  the  Princess : — 
"  S[apio3's  concerts  are  well  known,  ma'am,  and  at  one 
time  every  one  subscribed  to  them,  and  many  I  have  been 
at  myself ;  but  they  became  the  worst  in  London  in 
point  of  performers,  and  then  the  company  was  so 
disreputable,  it  was  quite  a  disgrace  to  go  there.  He 
allowed  every  description  of  person  to  subscribe  to 
them.  I  am  no  ways  nice,  madam ;  but  if  I  might  be 
allowed  to  give  my  opinion,  I  should  say  your  R.  H. 
would  do  well  not  to  patronise  those  concerts  any  more. 
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nddi  viiich  camMri:  ba  mxm  than  de  pi»e&L  Momamir 
t[ — H  tiBaaad  niB  to  pnMDt  hiin  to  you ;  ao  I  beg  to  waste 
onr  aBgacupoa  1aim»  and  not  on  me.  His  appearanoe  will 
lake  JOD  lu^^  tQI  yoo  dw  that>  at  least,  he  has  the  power 
y  do;  am  resie,. he  is  the  dullest  man  God  ever  did  bom, 
nd  I  leoommaDid  jpoa  to  have  nothing  to  do  wid  him ;  he 
I  a  giand  boie. 

Why  do  yoa  not  oome- to  Como  ?  I  vood  make  ]^oa  wd- 
ome  at  niy  anchorite's  dhmer  eveiy  day»  if  you  voud  eat 
ly  hmnble  fare.  Neither  de  Comtesse  Oldi  nor  myself  are 
pkucs;  and  very  often  we  cook  oar  own  dinner  I  What 
odUL  de  ^^gUh  people  say  if  dey  bacurd  dati  Oh  fie  I 
tinoeas  of  Waks.  The  old  hegum  Queen  Ghadotte  is  on 
er  last  l^gs,  I  hear.  Af #js  fm  ne  me  fmi  ni  fr&id  ni  cka$td 
am ;  there  was  a  time  when  sodi  inteOigenoe  mig^t  have 
iaddaned  me ;  but  now  noting  in  the  wodd  do  I  care  for. 
Kpa  to  pass  de  time  as  quickly  as  I  can :  and  death  may 
oaay  aa  as  faat  aa  he  ptoases— I  am  seady  to  die.    But  I 

may  yoo,  my  dear  [ ] ;  ayoM  de  tiiiamgei^u  pom  moi 

ad  ngr  grumUing,  and  beljeve  dat 

I  am  ever  youiSy 

CP. 

I  dined  with  Sur  [ ^3^    In  speaking  of  Mis.  Fita* 

lertxrt,  he  told  me  that  she  had.  a  stnongor  hold  over 
ht  Regent  than  any  of  the  other  objects  of  his  ad- 
DBuation,  and  that  he  always  paid  her  the  respect  which 

her  conduct  commanded.    '*  She  was,"  said  Sir  [ }, 

**tiie  most  ^ultless  and  honourable  mistress  that  ever 
a  prince  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  attached  to ;  and 
certainly  his  behaviour  to  her  is  one  of  the  most  unamiable 
tiatts  of  his  character.  I  remember,  in  the  early  days 
of  their  courtship,  when  I  used  to  meet  them  every  night 

at  Sir  [ Js  at  supper.    The  Prince  never  forgot  to 

|0  through  the  form  of  saying  to  Mrs.  F[itzherbert]  with 
a  moat  respectful  bow,  *  Madame,  may  I  be  allowed  the 
hoooor  of  seeing  you  home  in  my  carriage.'    It  must  be 

Dan&ased,"  added  Sir  R[ 1  ''  that  it  was  impossible 

ka  be   in   his   Royal  Hi^^esa's  society,  and  not  be 
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whenever  one  of  their  sect  marries.  There  is  no  pulpit, 
but  where  it  is  usually  situated  stands  a  small  table, 
with  a  green  cloth  and  an  inkstand.  The  bride  sits 
between  the  bridegroom  and  her  mother,  with  her  face 
so  concealed  that  it  cannot  be  seen  during  the  ceremony. 
She  usually  wears  a  pale  gray  gown,  a  cap,  and  a  white 
shawl,  with  a  laige  veil  thrown  over  her  head  and  face. 
After  sitting  mute  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  one 
of  the  "  Friends "  is  generally  moved  by  the  Spirit, 
and  ejaculates  accordingly.  The  couple  then  take  one 
another  by  the  hand,  and  sign  a  paper,  after  which  one 
of  the  congregation  says  a  prayer,  and  the  ceremony  is 
concluded.  The  Quakers  in  my  neighbourhood,**  he 
added,  "  are  all  very  rich  and  powerful ;  but  a  sad 
radical  set  in  their  poUtical  opinions." 

After  this  conversation  with  Mr.  [ },  I  soon  left 

the  assembly. 

December  15/A. — I  received  letters  from  England, 
and  one  from  my  friend  [Charles  Kirkpatrick  Shaipe], 
the  most  amusing  of  correspondents.    Dated  thus : 

93.  [ ]  Strebt, 

Athens,  Siberia. 

Drawing  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  thank  Heaven  I 

It  was  my  duty,   dear  [ ],   to  answer  your  obliging 

letter  much  sooner,  but  I  was  very  unwell  when  I  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  it.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  a  chorus 
of  sighs  and  groans,  much  duller  than  that  in  Greek  tragedies 
(which  people  of  taste  cry  up  because  they  cannot  construe 
it).  In  a  word,  I  am  now  better ;  and,  ill  or  well,  always 
your  most  humble  servant.    But  why,  in  the  names  of  As- 

modeus  and  Adamant,  is  your  friend  [ ]  going  to  meddle 

with  the  heart  ?  Is  she  going  to  make  a  chronicle  of  all 
the  hearts  she  has  conquered  ?  In  that  case  she  must  employ 
the  American  child,  the  wonderful  summer-up,  that  I  did 
not  go  to  see  some  years  ago.  She  should  hate  that  odious 
word  heart.    Two  of  her  ancestors  lost  their  heads  formerly, 
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nd  gained  nothing  in  return  but  glory.  Now  I  am  old 
nou{^,  shame  upon  me !  to  think  that  a  living  ass  is  much 
tetter  than  a  d^ul  lion.  I  will  go  on  with  my  confessions. 
loe  Cometh  something  that  I  fear  is  not  orthodox  ;  but  pray 

wtray  me  not  to  [ ],  and  the  Christian  (anti)  Instructor. 

foa  must  know  that  I  have,  ever  since  I  knew  the  world, 
leen  firmly  persuaded  that  our  first  parents,  whether  black 
«-  white,  with  tails  or  without,  (Lo^  Monboddo  held  the 
ail  system,  and  several  other  things  which  the  Rabbis  dis- 
mte  about,)  were  certainly  created  without  hearts.  There 
an  be  no  happiness  with  a  heart.  The  heart  is  the  seat  of 
ove,  friendship,  and  compassion  ;  consequently  of  that  hell, 
ealousy,  distnist,  and  pity,  even  for  devils.  My  notion  is, 
hat  our  parents  acquired  hearts  from  eating  that  crab  of 
in  apple.  Periiaps  they  swallowed  the  pips,  (hence  black 
learts,)  and  so  the  mischief  grew.  I  am  vexed  whenever  I 
hink  on  it  only.  For  a  great  many  years  I  have  never  had 
he  bad  luck  to  meet  with  anybody  that  had  a  heart ;  which 
iroves  the  common  assertion,  that  we  improve  daily;  and 
'.  wish  the  elect  joy.  However,  I  have  question^  some 
matomists,  and  they  tell  me  that  in  their  subjects  they 
ilways  find  a  sort  of  heart,  frequently  ossified,  and  frequently 
irery  small.  I  scarcely  believe  them.  Burnet  says,  that  the 
Duke  of  Lauderdale's  heart  was  found  at  his  death  to  be 
about  the  bigness  of  a  walnut ;  which  I  firmly  credit ;  but 
not  that  Hackston's  trembled  on  the  knife  after  it  was  cut 
from  his  bosom.  Anatomists  hold  such  a  thing  impossible. 
Of  one  thing  we  may  all  be  certain,  for  Holy  Writ  hath  it 
-"  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 

*    Fie  on  Lady  [ ]  for  attempting  to  write  on 

soA  an  improper  subject !  Pray  advise  her  to  give  up  the 
attempt  to  make  anything  decent  out  of  such  materials. 

We  have  nothing  here  but  bad  weather,  and  worse  company  ; 

not  improved  by  the  late  importation,  now  settled  at  [ ^j 

house.  Those  fools  and  monsters  go  out  with  guns  and 
shoot  every  bird  they  can.    They  bagged  a  peacock  the  other 

day,  and  carried  it  in  triumph  to  [ ],  with  the  tail  sticking 

out-    Almost  every  morning  they  hunt  a  tame  rabbit  to 

deatii  in  the   [ ]  gardens.    This  sport  reminds  one  of 

Domitian  and  his  flies. 

Whatever  her  plan  may  be,  tell  Lady  [ ]  to  look  into 
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"  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy/'  which  contains  many 
curious  hints  about  hearts.  It  is  a  copious  mine  for  almost 
everything.  I  have  read,  or  heard  somewhere,  that  in  the 
Himterian  Museum  there  is  preserved  a  lady's  heart,  exactly 
resembling  a  roll  of  point  lace !  Doubtless  the  owner  felt 
for  nothing  else.  How  has  it  chanced  that  the  passion  for 
point  lace,  monkeys,  ratafia,  and  the  spleen,  has  died  with 
our  grandmothers  ?  In  a  work  I  lately  read,  I  was  informed 
that  a  stone  was  found  in  the  heart  of  young  Lord  Balcarres. 
It  was  lucky  the  lad  died  young. 

The  gossips  here  are  making  a  great  fuss  about  the  Princess 
Charlotte's  heart,  and  are  most  curious  to  know  what  was 
found  therein.  Foolish  people  I  they  might  be  satisfied 
that  of  all  the  worthless  hearts,  a  royal  heart  is  the  worst. 
But  of  this  they  are  incredulous,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to 
make  them  beUeve  that  there  is  nothing  worth  finding  in 
the  poor  Princess's  heart.  There  is  one  person's  heart  of 
whidi  I  would  give  a  good  deal  to  have  the  dissecting :  it  is 
the  Princess  of  Wales's.  That  certainly  must  be  a  curious 
receptacle  of  heterogeneous  matter,  very  full  of  combustible 
qualities,  I  should  think,  from  all  accounts  that  reach  us 
Athenians,  though  we  have  a  great  respect  for  her  Royal 
Highness.  Why  has  she  never  disturbed  our  peaceful  city 
by  doing  us  the  honour  of  coming  thither  ?  I  think  she  would 
find  it  an  agreeable  sejour.  We  were  threatened,  you  know, 
with  a  visit  when  she  was  to  be  sent  to  Holyrood  Abbey. 
We  are  in  a  sad  state  of  torpor  and  dulness,  and  I,  for  one, 
should  be  vastly  deUghted  at  her  arrival.  I  am  quite  ready 
to  be  at  her  Royal  Highness's  command ;  for  I  think  she  is 
excellent  fun,  and  should  much  relish  eating  "  mutton  chops 
and  toast  and  cheese  "  in  her  royal  presence. 

Dear  [ "]  excuse  this  useless  stuff,  and  believe  me,  &c. 

I  met  Sir  [ ]  when  I  was  out  walking,  and  he  joined 

me,  and  I  had  some  interesting  conversation  with  him 
on  the  subject  of  America.  He  was  acquainted  with 
Washington,  and  another  American  patriot,  Arthur 
Lee,  of  whom  he  spoke  in  high  terms.  "  He  was," 
said  he,  "  of  a  respectable  family  in  Virginia.  A  man  of 
unconmion  activity  of  body  and  mind ;    very  honest, 
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and  truly  attached  to  the  interests  and  happiness  of 
America  in  general,  as  well  as  of  his  native  province. 

"  Arthur  Lee  told  me  an  anecdote  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
which  is  very  characteristic  of  the  man.  When  he  was 
to  be  presented  to  the  French  king  by  Vergennes,  the 
count  sent  a  perruquier  to  the  American,  for  the  purpose 
of  fitting  him  with  a  wig  fashioned  for  the  day.  The 
perruque  was  brought  to  Franklin  an  hour  before  the 
time  fixed  for  his  presentation.  The  philosopher  at- 
tempted to  put  it  on.  Alas !  it  would  not  go  on  his 
head.  "  Sir,**  said  Franklin,  **  your  perruque  is  un- 
fortunately too  small  for  my  head.** — "  Pardonnez  moi, 
Monsieur,**  replied  the  perruquier,  "your  head,  sir,  is 
vastly  too  large,  and  quite  beyond  the  fashion  of  the 
court."  Franklin  appeared,  therefore,  at  court  with  his 
bald  pate  and  shaggy  gray  hairs.  It  might  truly  be  said, 
that  there  was  not  such  another  head  at  Versailles. 

"  Franklin,*'  continued  Sir  [ ],  "  though  generous, 

was  a  great  economist.  He  never  indulged  himself  in 
any  trifling  expenses,  nor  had  any  unnecessary  establish- 
ment in  his  family.  Books  and  scientific  instruments 
were  his  only  superfluities.  By  these  means,  with  clean 
hands,  and  without  either  covetousness,  or  sordid  am- 
bition, he  bequeathed  a  handsome  fortune  to  his  heirs, 
and  some  laudable  legacies  to  his  country.  Franklin, 
Washington,  and  Rittenhouse,  are  perhaps  as  fine  a 
constellation  as  any  that  has  appeared  at  one  time  in 

any  country,"   observed   Sir   [ ].     "At   the   peace, 

and  acknowledgment  of  American  independence  by  Great 
Britain,  Doctor  Witherspoon  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  came  over  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  his  com- 
munity, and  he  foolishly  committed  both  himself  and 
his  country  by  begging  from  the  haughty  and  tyrannical 
islanders  a  reparation  for  their  destruction  of  the 
monuments  of  science. 

"  I   saw   the   old   gentleman   frequently   at   London 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  year  iyS2,  and  entreated  him  to 
desist  from  his  foolish  midertaking.  He  had  engaged,  it 
seems,  in  America,  in  speculations  that  were  not  very 
consistent  with  either  his  cloth  or  his  tranquillity.  Among 
these,  one  was  in  the  iron-works  of  a  projector,  who  had 
engaged  many  persons  in  Britain,  of  covetous  dispositions, 
which  induced  him  to  aim  at  the  interests  of  Buckingham 
House,  where  the  worthy  lady  at  the  head  of  the  table 
was  believed  to  have  hedgers  for  her  behoof  in  the  scheme. 

I  was  shocked,"  continued  Sir  [ ],  "when  I  leamt 

this,  and  found  m3^self  thereafter  but  little  disposed  to 
venerate  the  clerical  member  of  the  G)ngress,  though 
I  somewhat  doubted  the  authenticity  of  the  information. 

"  Of  Franklin,"  continued  Sir  [ ],  "  it  might  with 

truth  be  said,  that  he  was  simple,  honest,  and  unaffected 
in  all  his  ways.  The  genius  of  a  republic  formed  by 
himself  infused  itself  into  all  his  dealings.  Long  may 
his  spirit  invigorate  the  children  of  the  forest,  and  teach 
them  to  found  public  virtue  on  the  basis  of  domestic 
morality ;  and  may  they  continue  to  remember  also 
who  desired  that  the  foundations  of  American  policy 
might  be  laid  in  the  pure  and  immutable  principles  of 
private  morality ;  and  that  the  pre-eminence  of  face 
government  might  be  exemplified  by  all  the  attributes 
which  can  win  the  affections  of  the  citizens,  and  command 
the  respect  of  the  world.  Such  were  the  injtmctions 
laid  upon  them  by  their  great  and  good  champion  Wash- 
ington." 

I  listened  with  attention  to  this,  and  a  great  deal 

more  that  Sir  [ ]  said  on  the  subject ;   but  I  confess 

that  I  did  not  feel  so  deep  an  interest  in  American  pros- 
perity as  in  that  of  Europe.  There  are  no  ancient 
recollections  attached  to  the  former ;  everything  is  in 
its  infancy ;  a  new  world  calls  for  new  feeUngs,  and  in 
an  old  breast  it  is  not  easy  to  kindle  much  warmth  for 
ages  yet  unborn.    like  the  wailing  or  the  smiling  of  a 
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babe,  however  interesting  to  its  kindred  and  parents, 
there  is  nothing  beyond  its  mere  humanity  to  excite 
much  interest  in  the  minds  of  strangers.  Associations 
with  the  past  generally  make  a  place,  a  people,  or  an 
individual  more  an  object  of  endearment  than  any  mere 
promise  for  futurity  can  possibly  excite.  These  are  the 
venerable  links  which  bind  us  fast  with  the  children  of 
the  soil ;  and,  looking  back  upon  the  past,  we  partake 
doubly  of  the  present,  and  are  insensibly  led  on  to  hope 
for  the  future. 

Sir  [ ^3  told  me  a  piece  of  modem  gossip,  which  is, 

that  the  Duke  of  [ 1  sent  Miss  S[ ]  a  carte  blanche 

to  fiU  up  with  whatever  terms  she  chose  to  ask,  if  she 
would  but  consent  to  receive  his  professions  of  admiration  ; 
upon  which  the  story  goes  that  the  lady  had  the  good 
sense  and  courage  to  write  only  one  httle  word  on  the 
paper,  viz.  "Duchess,"  and  returned  it  to  the  bearer 
to  convey  to  the  nobleman.  From  that  day  forth,  it  is 
said,  she  has  never  heard  any  more  tidings  of  the  Duke 

of[ 1 

If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  curious  anecdote,  and  goes  for 
towards  proving  the  truth  of  the  other  on  dUs  respecting 
the  same  illustrious  personage.  But  in  truth  on  dUs 
are  often  like  the  sayings  and  doings  of  some  malicious 
iairy,  and  should  no  more  be  credited  than  such  idle 
tales. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Miss  F[errier],  by  a  private  hand  : 
how  I  object  to  such  modes  of  conveyance  !  I  had  much 
lather  pay  postage  for  letters  from  those  I  like  to  corre- 
spond with,  than  receive  an  epistle  written  a  century 
before  it  comes  to  hand,  as  was  the  case  with  the  following: 

Dear  [ ], — Next  to  seeing  the  summer's  sun,   and 

irndting  the  summer's  rose,  nothing  could  have  been  more 
refreshing  to  my  sick  spirit  than  the  sight  of  your  vivif}dng 
dancters.    I  confess  I  often  lament,  but  indeed  I  never 
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dare  to  repine  at  your  silence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  wonder 
and  admire  your  goodness  in  ever  thinking  of  me  at  alL 
This  has  been  a  very  cruel  winter  to  me ;  but  I  flatter  myself 
the  worst  is  now  over,  and  that  I  may  live  to  fight  the  same 
battle  over  again ;  for  life,  with  me,  will  always  be  a  warfare, 
bodily,  as  well  as  spiritual;  perhaps  the  more  of  the  one 
the  less  of  the  other  ;  at  least  it  is  a  comfortable  doctrine  to 
believe,  that  the  sickness  of  the  body  often  conduces  to  the 
health  of  the  soul ;  and  I  confess  myself  to  be  sudi  an  dd- 
fashioned  Christian  as  to  have  faith  in  such  things.    I  am 

now  better  hearted.    [ ]  comes  and  amuses  me  very  often, 

and  crams  me  with  news  and  with  novels,  and  tells  me  what 
is  doing  in  this  round  world,  which  otherwise  might  be  standing 
stock-still  for  me.  And  now,  having  said  so  much  upon  so 
insignificant  a  subject  as  self,  let  me  turn  to  a  far  more  inter- 
esting theme.  Your  descriptions  of  your  travels  do  indeed 
set  my  feet  moving,  and  my  heart  longing  to  see  all  you  have 
seen ;  and  this  desire  has  been  increased  by  reading  the 
"  Corsair  "  lately ;  it  is  indeed  exquisite,  the  most  p^ect, 
I  think,  of  all  Byron's  performances.  What  a  divine  pictoze 
of  death  is  that  of  the  description  of  Gulnare  1 

I  am  now  labouring  very  hard  at  "  Patronage,"  which,  I 
must  honestly  confess,  is  the  greatest  lump  of  cold  lead  I 
ever  attempted  to  swallow.  Truth,  nature,  life,  and  sense. 
there  is,  I  dare  say,  in  abundance,  but  I  cannot 
particle  of  imagination,  taste,  wit,  or  sensibiUty  ;  and, 
these  latter  qualities,  I  never  could  fed  much  pleasure  in  any 
book.  In  a  novel  especially,  such  materials  are  expected, 
and,  if  not  found,  it  is  exceedingly  disappointing  to  be  made 
to  pick  a  dry  bone,  when  one  thinks  one  is  going  to  enjoy  a 
piece  of  honeycomb.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  almost  always 
prefer  a  romance  to  a  novel.  We  see  quite  enough  of  real  life, 
without  sitting  down  to  the  perusal  of  a  dull  account  of  the 
commonplace  course  and  events  of  existence.  The  writer 
who  imitates  life  like  a  Dutch  painter,  who  chooses  for  his 
subject  turnips,  fraus  and  tables,  is  only  the  copyist  of  inferior 
objects ;  whereas  the  mind  that  can  create  a  sweet  and 
beautiful  though  visionary  romance,  soars  above  such  vulgar 
topics,  and  leads  the  mind  of  readers  to  elevated  thoughts. 
Besides,  it  is  so  agreeable  to  live  for  a  little  while  in  the 
enchanted  regions  of  romance ;    and  since  works  of  fiction 
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are  zneans  (at  least  'tis  their  legitimate  aim)  to  amuse,  not 
to  instruct,  I  think  those  which  do  not  aspire  to  be  useful, 
fulfil  their  calling  better  than  those  which  set  forth  rules  of 
morality,  and  pretend  to  be  censors  on  the  public  noind  and 
conduct. 

Foi;give  this  long  essay,  dear  [ ],  on  novels  and  romances. 

You  were  so  Idnd  as  to  say  you  would  introduce  me  to 
lirs.  Apreece ;  and,  independent  of  everything  else,  I  should 
have  had  great  pleasure  in  meeting  with  a  person  you  liked. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  I  feel  'tis  only  your  extreme  goodness 
that  could  have  made  you  propose  it ;  in  the  second,  it  could 
only  be  for  your  sake  that  Mrs.  Apreece  would  submit  to 
the  penance  of  visiting  me ;  so  I  think  I  had  better  remain 
in  my  native  obscurity,  and  not  attempt  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  knowing  this  lady,  of  whom  report  speaks  so  highly. 
I  am  a  wonderfully  stupid  person,  having  very  Uttle  desire 
ever  to  see  the  most  celebrated  individuals.  Ill  health,  I 
suppose,  contributes  to  the  apathy  of  my  feelings ;  and 
altogether  I  very  much  resemble  a  dormouse  in  my  habits 

and  temperament.    So,  if  you  please,  dear  [ ],  unless  you 

wish  to  introduce  me  to  Mrs,  A[ ]  in  the  character   of 

Mrs.  M'Clariy,  I  think  I  had  better  forego  the  honour. 

With  regard  to  my  own  performances,  I  must  confess  I 
have  heard  so  much  of  the  ways  of  booksellers  and  publishers 
lately,  that  I  6nd  a  nameless  author  has  no  chance  of  making 
'     asytliing  of  the  business,  and  am  quite  dispirited  from  con- 
taming  to  finish  my  story,  and  very  much  doubt  if  it  will 
.     Me  the  light  of  day.    What  a  loss  to  the  world  will  be  the 
Uf^yression  of  this  child  of  genius !    Besides,  the  cold  water 
^    thrown  on  my  esiro  by  these  cruel  personages,  the  forefinger 
9.    of  my  right  hand  (that  most  precious  bit  of  an  authoress's 
^^    body)  fell  sick,  and  you  may  judge  of  my  alarm  when  the 
^    sargeon  pronounced  it  to  have  been  poisoned :    he  in  the 
ignorance  of  his  mind  supposed  by  some  venomous  particle 
it  had  imbibed  when  working  in  the  garden  ;  but,  for  my  part, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  it  was  a  plot  devised  by  all  the  great 
novelists  of  the  age,  who,  having  heard  what  great  things  it 
was  about,  had  in  the  envy  of  their  hearts  laid  their  plan  for 
its  destruction.    However,  their  mahce  has  been  defeated, 
as,  after  being  lanced  and  flayed  alive,  it  is  now  put  into  a 
'bhck  silk  bag,  and  treated  with  all  the  tenderness  due  to 

II  M 
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its  misfortanes.  But,  jokiiig  apart,  should  my  book  be  ever 
published,  how  shall.  I  get  a  copy  sent  to  you  ?   and,  dear 

[ ],  will  you  never,  never  say  to  anybody  that  it  is  mine, 

and  commit  this  epistle  to  the  flames,  and  not  leave  it  lying 
about  ?  I  am  become  a  person  of  such  consequence  in  my 
qwn  eyes  now,  that  I  imagine  the  whole  world  is  thinking 
about  me  and  my  books.  I  turn  red  like  a  lobster  every 
time  a  novel  is  spoken  of,  and  whenever  the  word  authoress 
is  mentioned,  I  am  obUged  to  have  recourse  to  my  smdling- 
bottle.  I  mean  to  send  a  narrative  of  my  sufferings  to 
D'IsraeU,  for  the  next  edition  of  "  Calamities  of  Authors." 

My  chief  happiness  is  enjoying  the  privilege  of  seeing  a 
good  deal  of  the  Great  Unknown,  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  is  so 
kind  and  condescending  that  he  deigns  to  let  me  and  my 
trash  take  shelter  under  the  protection  of  his  mighty  branches, 
and  I  have  the  gratification  of  being  often  in  that  great  and 
good  man's  society.  A  few  evenings  ago  he  gave  me  some 
couplets  he  wrote  for  our  friend  Lady  [ ],  which  I  trans- 
cribe for  your  perusal,  feeling  certain  that  the  slightest  pro- 
duction of  his  muse  must  give  every  sensible  and  feding 
mind  infinite  pleasure.  The  great  simpUdty  of  character, 
and  unaffected  affability  of  this  astonishing  man's  manners, 
add  infinite  charms  to  lus  disposition ;  and  he  is  as  delightful 
as  a  private  individual  in  society  as  he  is  supremely  so  in 
his  works.  The  society  here,  nevertheless,  is  a  good  deal 
broken  up ;  many  of  your  old  acquaintances  have  forsaken 
our  city  for  the  great  Southern  Babylon,  and  some  are  dead, 
and  others  grown  poor  or  old ;  in  short,  such  changes  have 
occurred  as  generally  fall  to  the  lot  of  humanity.    /Uid  now, 

dear  [ ],  I  will  not  longer  tax  your  patience  by  adding 

more  to  this  voluminous  letter,  except  the  assurance  that  I 
shall  never  cease  to  be  your  faithfully  and  obliged 

S.  F.  [Susan  Ferrier], 

THE  MINSTREL'S  PIPE,  BY  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Written  on  the  occasion  of  Colonel  [ ]  giving 

him  a  pitch  pipe. 

When  Freedom's  war-horn  bade  our  land 

Her  voluntary  lances  raise. 
The  Minstrel  joined  the  patriot  band,  ] 

To  view  the  deeds  he  loved  to  praise. 
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But  ill  exchanged  his  studious  fire 
For  winter  diills  and  warlike  labour ; 

And  ill  exchanged  his  ancient  lyre 
For  crested  casque  and  glimniering  sabre. 

To  banish  from  his  threatened  march 

The  toils  and  terrors  of  the  hour. 
Thou  gavest  (considerably  arch) 

A  charmed  pipe  of  magic  power. 

Not  the  frail  pipe  of  simple  oat 

That  loves  the  shepherd's  lore  to  tell 
Nor  the  war-pipe,  whose  marshal  note 

Bids  warmth  in  Highland  bosoms  swell ; 

But  that  within  whose  bosom  bum 

The  odours  of  the  eastern  clime. 
Of  power  to  bid  past  scenes  retimi. 

And  speed  the  wings  of  lingering  time 

Content  and  quiet  hope  are  nigh. 

When  its  bland  vapours  curl  in  air. 
And  reasonings  deep  and  musings  high ; 

And  many  a  kindly  thought  is  there 

And  dreams  of  many  a  happy  day 

Shall  charm  the  Minstrel's  soul  the  while. 

When  the  bUthe  hours  dance  light  away 
At  Friendship's  laugh  and  Beauty's  smile. 


Enough — ay  and  more — ^for  I  feel  at  such  time 

Things  not  to  be  uttered  in  prose  or  in  rhyme, 

Yet  to  light  your  meer-scAaww  may  these  verses  aspire 

Being  pregnant  with  genuine  poetical  fire. 

This  conceited  assertion,  though  bold,  yet  most  true  is, 

If  you  will  not  believe  me,  pray  ask  Mr.  Lewis. 

On  the  tail  of  each  line  as  his  poetical  eyes  squint. 

He  will  tell  you  at  once  if  a  false  rh3ane  he  spies  in't. 
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In  one  point  they  defy  his  exolions  so  dever, 
A  false  rhyme  he  may  spy,  a  false  sentiment  never. 
Halt,  La — or  you'll  say,  with  a  good  humoured  damn. 
That  you  smoke  in  my  verses  Damascus  all  sham  ; 
Or  tell  your  fair  dame,  while  you  show  her  such  stufi. 
You  have  lost  a  good  pipe,  and  have  got  but  a  puff. 
Then  FU  stop  in  good  time,  lest  my  credit  I  Uot, 
While  I  live,  I  remain  hers  and  yours — ^Walter  Scott 

P.S. — I  cannot  attend  you  this  evening — that's  flat. 
For  a  thousand  strong  reasons  which  will  not  shew  pat. 
If  instead  you'll  accept  us  to-morrow  at  dinner, 
(I  can't  find  a  rhime  to't,  imless  it  be  sinner,) 
At  expense  of  your  beef  and  your  ale  I  will  show  it, 
The  bluff  trooper's  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  poet. 
And  then  in  the  evening  together  we'll  scramble. 
To  storm  the  fair  mansion  of  friend  Mrs.  [ ]. 

Once  again  I  subscribe  myself  yours, 

W.S. 

These  vers  de  sociiti  may  not  indeed  add  much  to  the 
lustre  or  the  fame  of  the  great  Walter  Scott ;  but  they 
prove  (if  indeed  any  proof  were  wanting)  that  the  friend 
and  companion  of  the  social  board  was  not  lost  in  the 
blaze  of  the  genius  that  brightened  the  world.    The 
kindly  heart  and  simple  mind,  which  were  ever  ready  to    ^ 
share  and  to  increase  the  pleasure  of  others,  are  stamped    - 
on  this  lighter  effusion  and  unbending  of  a  pla)^ul  hour, 
and  are  valuable  as  gi\'ing  a  portraiture  of  his  private 
hfe  and  intimate  associates.     Neither  is  the  letter,  which 
favours  me  \Wth  these  verses,  less  remarkable  than  the 
verses   themselves.      The  writer  is  gifted  with  talents 
that  might  shine  in   the  highest  spheres,  and  that  has 
thrown  out  effulgent  brightness,  as  it  were,  in  despite  of  ^ 
itself ;   but  a  rare  and  touching  humihty  shrinks  from  ^j 
all  himian  praise,  and  \vith  perfect  sincerity  avoids  that  | 
celebrity  which  others  would  gladly  obtain,  and  whkh  is  ; 
so  justly  her  due. 


4 
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December  i6tk. — I  dined  at  the  Duchess  of  [ fs, 

where  nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  wonderful  wealth 

that  has  been  bequeathed  to  Watson  Taylor.    By  the 

death  of  his  wife's  brother.  Sir  Simon  Taylor,  he  has  come 

into  a  fortime  of  upwards  of  ;^8o,ooo  a  year.    Of  this, 

;^oo,ooo  is  in  the  funds  of  this  coimtry  for  the  purchase 

of  an  estate ;    and  he  has  besides  estates  in  Jamaica, 

which  net  from  seventy  to  eighty  thousand  per  annum. 

A  rich  uncle  of  Ifrs.  Watson  died  two  years  ago,  and 

left  this  immense  property  to  his  nephew.  Sir  Simon, 

and  his  heirs ;    and  if  he  should  die  without  children, 

he  made  his  eldest  niece,  Mrs.  Watson,  next  heir.    Sir 

Simon  was  a  3^ung  man,  and  likely  to  marry ;  so  that 

the  Watsons'  chance  seemed  a  poor  one     About  two 

months  ago  he  died,  and  the  Watsons  have  come  into 

the  whole  of  his  immense  possessions,  and  are  said  to  be 

the  richest  commoners  in  England,   as  there  are  no 

hereditary   expenses   or   outgoings   entailed   on   them. 

Sir  Simon,  in  the  two  years  he  possessed  the  estates, 

had  amassed  in  savings  ;^i6o,ooo,  which  he  left  to  his 

youngest  sister.    They  were  all  children  of  Sir  John 

Taylor,  an  old  baronet,  whose  brother,  Simon  Taylor, 

letired  to  Jamaica,  to  an  estate  he  had  there,  and  passed 

a  long  hfe  in  accumulation,  the  fruits  of  which  are  now 

lowered  on  the  Watsons.    They  have  taken  the  name 

of  Watson  Taylor ;    have  refused  a  baronetcy,  and,  I 

believe,  many  higher  honours.    They  talk  of  purchasing 

Houghton,  a  magnificent  seat  of  Lord  Chohnondeley's, 

lomierly  Sir  Robert  Walpole's,  which,  it  is  said,  is  the 

finest  house  in  England,  and  is  altogether  a  princely 

domain,  surpassing  Blenheim  in  all  respects.     It  was  at 

one  time  tliought  of  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington.    The 

objection  for  him  was  its  not  being  in  a  hunting  county. 

What  a  wonderful  change  of  fortune  for  these  persons  ! 

— ^fnxn  only  having  had  an  income  of  two  or  three  thou- 

and  a  year,  with  tastes  far  beyond  such  limits,  to  almost 
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Companion  of  the  lights  of  heaven. 
Thine  is  the  softest  breeze  of  even ; 
For  thee  the  bahny  woodbine  lives. 
The  meadow  grass  its  fragrance  gives. 
And  thou  canst  make  thy  tranquil  hoar 
In  summer's  fairest,  sweetest  bower. 
The  hour  of  love  is  all  thy  own ; 
Thy  light  shines  forth  for  one  alone. 
Shedding  no  transitory  gleams. 
No  rays  to  kindle  and  destroy, 
Peaceful,  innocuous  still  it  beams. 
The  light  of  Ufe,  of  love,  of  joy. 

HL  D 

ANOTHER,  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

TO  LADY  [ ]. 

Take  from  this  hand  a  worthless  lay. 

The  offspring  of  an  idle  day. 

An  angler's  simple  song,  who  dreams 

In  cities  still  of  woods  and  streams ; 

And  may  it  a  memorial  be 

Of  kind  and  worthy  thoughts  of  thee. 

He  now  Schehallen's  form  can  greet ; 
Tay  loudly  murmurs  at  his  feet ; 
The  wild  rose  scents  the  summer  air. 
And  from  the  birchen  covert  near 
The  blackbird's  sweetest  song  is  sent. 
Speaking  of  love,  nature,  content. 

A  hallowed  mountain  nymph  to  name 
In  such  a  spot  becomes  her  fame  ; 
For  Nature's  unpolluted  child, 
She  loves  the  woods  and  torrents  wild. 
Rocks,  glens,  the  overhanging  sky. 
And  nature's  forms  of  majesty. 
She  courts,  exalts  her  lovely  mind, 
By  pastoral  visions  pure,  refined. 
Pursues  untired  her  duties  high. 
And  nobly  conquers  destiny. 

H.  D. 


IS^  1 .  /■  ■    -  • 
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December  i^h. — I  received  the  foUowing  letter  from 
"  William  GeU  :— 

[  thank  you,  my  dear  [ ],  for  yours  of  the  [ ],  and 

ircely  dare  attempt  to  answer  so  amusing  an  epistle,  since 
must  fall  so  short  of  attaining  to  the  excellence  of  your 
4e,  and  am  a  complete  bankrupt  in  news  of  every  descrip- 
m.  The  extracts  you  sent  me  of  "  The  Thompson  "  corre- 
cmdence  are  charming.  I  am  happy  to  see  "we "  have 
it  none  of  our  powers  of  writing  ;  '*  dal'*  would  be  a  great 
ty ;  and  trust  some  day  that  all  those  invaluable  specimens 
her  epistolary  genius  will  be  gathered  together,  and  printed, 
d  set  forth,  as  models  for  letter-writing  to  posterity. 

Have  you  heard  that  S[ ]i,  the  great  plilosopher,  has 

en  making  a  fool  of  himself,  and  fallhig  in  love  with  Lady 

— ]  ?    Fancy  S[ ]  in  love !    Pretty  Cupid  !    He  wrote 

rses  to  her,  and  was  aax  petits  soins  all  the  time  she  was 

lying  at  [ ]. 

There  was  a  file  champstre  at  the  Villa  d'Este  a  short  time 
o,  of  which,  I  dare  say,  you  have  heard  all  the  particulars. 
rs.  Thompson  must  have  looked  divine  as  a  Druidical 
iesUss,  which  was  the  character  "  we  "  assumed  ;  and  Le 
imte  Alexander  Hector  von  der  Otto  figured  charmingly 
.  a  god,  to  whom  all  the  priests  and  priestesses  did  homage, 
finikin  was  the  victim  offered  to  his  druidical  majesty, 
he  Count  Alexander  generally  wears  the  insignia  of  the 
K)st  holy  order  of  Saint  Caroline,  which  consists  of  a  cross 
nd  a  heart  tied  together  with  a  true  lover's  knot,  and  the 
English  royal  motto  encircling  the  badge :  **  Honi  soil  qui 
fud  y  pense.*'  ♦  How  far  these  words  are  applicable  to  the 
ase,  I  cannot  say ;  far  be  it  from  me  not  to  take  them  in 
iic  sense  they  are  intended  to  convey. 

"  We  "  go  constantly  on  the  lake  in  "  our  "  barge,  and  are 
serenaded,  and  are,  as  "  we  "  say,  very  happy ;  but  of  that 
[  have  my  doubts.  To  be  serious,  I  am  truly  sorry  for  Mrs. 
rhompson,  whose  "  kingdom  is  departed  from  her,"  as  surely 
IS  that  I  am  at  this  moment  agreeably  occupied  in  writing 

^  Joseph  Jekyll.  one  of  the  Anti-qneenites,  thus  describes  this  Order : 
That  of  St.  Caroline  has  round  the  centre-piece  in  a  circle  the  motto, 
^<mi  soil  qui  tnai  y  pense.  The  centre  and  the  four  pieces  forming 
ie  cross  are  made  of  red  cornelian.  You  see  they  are  good  and 
eetp."     (Letters,  p.  103.) 
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to  you.  She  has  never  heard  once  from  Prince  Leopold  since 
her  daughter's  death.  The  manner  in  which  she  is  treated 
is  shameful ;  but,  alas  I  they  have  so  much  to  say  against  her 
in  excuse  for  their  detestable  conduct,  that  one  cannot  cry 
them  shame. 

Do  you  remember,  dear  [ ],  all  the  fine  promises  his 

Serene  Highness  made  his  bride  to  defend  her  mother  ?  See 
how  they  are  performed !  There  is  a  certain  saying,  of 
"  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,"  &c.,  which  is  but  too  true 
in  this  instance. 

I  hear  you  are  all  starving  with  cold  at  Rome,  so  that  I 
dare  not  venture  on  a  pilgrimage  thither.  I  am  at  present 
(for  me)  a  comely  looking  person — no  crutches — no  velvet 
dressing-gown  or  ornamented  cap,  like  Sir  Brooke  Boothby's ; 
and  being  anxious  to  preserve  my  beauty,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  comfort  of  being  free  of  gout,  I  will  not  expose  myself 
to  the  danger  of  going  to  a  less  genial  atmosphere  than  that 
of  this  blessed  city. 

The  good  King  George  the  Third  is  really  dying  in  earnest, 
I  hear.  A  more  honest  soul  never  went  to  heaven  than  that 
of  his  Majesty.  Tis  said  in  a  whisper,  that  already  his  suc- 
cessor has  had  plans  made  for  the  show  of  his  royal  coronation, 
which  is  to  exceed  in  magnificence  all  spectacles  of  the  kind 
ever  seen.  Perhaps  this  may  be  a  lie  ;  and  do  not  give  me  up 
as  your  authority,  when  rdating  this  piece  of  gossip ;  but 
have  pity  on  your  poor  old  friend,  who  is  your  faithful 

Adonis  [ 1. 

P.S. — Think  you  Mrs.  Thompson  will  consent  to  being 
excluded  from  her  place  in  the  show  "  as  is  to  be?*'  I  should 
say  certainly  not,  without  a  tussle  for  it  at  least.  "  We  " 
are  too  fond  of  gold  lace  and  theatrical  amusements  to  waive 
"  our  "  rights  ;  besides,  sometimes  **  we  "  remember  *'  we  " 
are  royal,  though  we  often  forget  it.  What  part  could  the 
Coimt  Alexander  Hector  von  der  Otto  take  in  the  ceremony  ; 
— ay,  there's  the  rub  ;  and  I  don't  think  **  we  "  should  like 
to  go  without  him.  "  No  more,  in  mercy  no  more,"  you 
exclaim,  and  I  crave  pardon  ;  and  once  more  sign  myself 

Your  obedient 

Anacharsis. 
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I  went  in  the  evening  to  a  dull  assembly  at  Miss  J[ ]'s. 

There  I  saw  Lady  B[ ]n,  who  proved  to  be  the  very 

same  person  I  knew  at  B[ ],  but  so  beautiful  I  scarcely 

should  have  recognised  her ;  she  has  grown  much  fatter, 
and  looked  quite  radiant  with  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Previously  to  going  to  that  party,  I  dined  at  Lady 

R[ Js.    There  were  Lord  and  Lady  Dalkeith,  and 

General   F[ ]   and   some   pleasant   people   present ; 

yet  it  was  not  an  amusing  party.    Lord  [ ]  and  I 

talked  over  old  times — Kensington  Palace  times,  when 
we  used  to  meet  there  frequently.  He  reverted  to  the 
evening  on  which  Lord  H.  Fptzgerald]  paid  the  Princess 
of  Wales  a  compUment,  on  the  occasion  of  her  complaining 
of  the  weight  of  some  ornaments.    "  Her  Royal  Highness,'* 

said  Lady  R[ ],  "  observed  to  me,  on  returning  from 

taking  off  the  jewels,  '  If  I  could  make  m3^elf  beautiful 
as  a  Venus,  I  own  I  wished  to  do  so  this  night.'  It  was 
evident  that  Lord  H.  Fptzgerald]  was  the  favourite : 
*  H61as !  c'est  bien  triste  de  vivre,  si  le  coeur  n'a  aucim 
objet  qui  I'interesse.'  " 

Lord  R[ ]  made  some  friendly  remarks  on  this 

poor  Princess  ;    as  also  did  Lady  R[ ].    The  latter 

is  perfectly  a  woman  of  fashion,  and  alwa}^  agreeable ; 
indeed,  from  many  traits  I  have  known  of  her,  I  am 
sure  she  is  kind-hearted  also.  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
principle  does  not  give  support  to  the  amiable  parts  of 
such  a  character,  and  that  we  cannot  entirely  esteem 
that  which  we  are  inclined  to  love ! 

I  heard  a  curious  story  related  about  a  dream  that 
Lady  de  Clifford  dreamt  concerning  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, a  short  time  before  the  death  of  the  latter.  Lady 
de  CUfford  thought  she  saw  the  Princess  kneeling  at  the 
altar,  and  that  some  persons  were  vainly  endeavouring 
to  place  the  crown  on  her  head ;  but  when  at  length 
they  succeeded  in  pressing  it  on,  her  face  was  covered 
with  blood.    Dreams  are  strange  things,  and  I  think 
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nobody  has  ever  yet  accounted  for  them  satisfactorily. 
I  never  could  understand  why  the  Princess  of  Wales 
disliked  Lady  de  Clifford,  for  she  was  an  excellent  up- 
right person,  and  very  friendly  towards  the  Princess. 
Certainly  the  person  who  influenced  Princess  Charlotte 
in  being  on  her  guard  how  far  she  defended  her  mother, 
was  Miss  E[ ]. 

London,  June  lyth,  1819. — ^A  long  lapse  in  my  Diaiy ; 
but  it  matters  little,  for  I  have  had  nothing  to  record  of 
interest  during  the  last  few  months.  I  find  mj^self  now 
once  more  immersed  in  the  gaieties  of  a  London  season, 
in  which  I  had  thought  I  never  should  again  participate. 
But  my  young  orphan  niece,  a  girl  of  great  beauty,  and 
not  less  amiable  than  beautiful,  and  very  dear  to  me,  is 
the  object  which  induces  me  to  seek  such  scenes.  At 
first  a  few  of  my  old  acquaintance  were  amazed  when 
they  discerned  my  altered  and  aged  face  in  the  gay 
crowds.  But  now  their  wonder  is  at  an  end,  and  I  pass 
unobserved,  like  the  rest  of  the  old  and  the  pussies  that 
nightly  haunt  the  scenes  of  mirth  in  the  metropolis. 
There  is  no  accounting  for  the  fact ;  yet  I  must  confess 
the  old  stagers,  who  have  without  intermission  gone  on 
hving  in  constant  dissipation,  look  less  aged  than  those 
who  have  been  absent  for  some  years,  on  their  return 
to  the  world.  Not  one  of  my  contemporaries  appears 
to  be  half  as  old  as  I  am  ;  yet  many  of  them  have  suffered 
sad  and  strange  vicissitudes,  and  lost  many  friends, 
even  Uke  myself ;  nevertheless  their  countenances  do 
not  betray  so  much  anguish  as  mine  does.  There  is 
Lady  St.  Leger,  and  Mrs.  Hillsborough,  and  a  hundred 
other  ladies  past  forty,  by  I  will  not  say  how  many  yean, 
who  look  as  if  they  might  be  my  daughters  ;  their  well- 
rouged  cheeks  are  so  smooth — their  curls  so  raven — and 
their  teeth  so  white.  I  will  not  look  worse  than  they. 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  begin  again  wearing  rouge,  and 
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get  a  new  '*  front,**  and  grow  young.  Yet  I  shrink  from 
assuming  youth  now  it  is  gone.  I  cannot  buy  a  young 
hearty  and  fling  away  the  old  worn-out  wearied  one 
that  beats  feebly  witMn  my  aged  breast,  and  is  such  a 
faithful  warder  over  the  memory  of  the  bright  days  of 
my  real  youth.  Ah,  no !  fictitious  youth  is  a  clumsy 
piece  of  acting.  I  will  not  play  the  part.  My  pretty 
Sophy's  partners  will  not  admire  her  the  less  because 
her  diaperon  looks  old : — so  be  it  then. 

Last  night  we  went  to  Lady  [ Js  concert,  and 

heard  some  fine  finished  singing ;  but  there  was  nothing 
of  pathos  or  of  sentiment  in  the  difficult  and  scientific 
pieces  which  were  performed.  The  music,  however,  was 
good  enough  for  all  the  attention  that  was  paid  to  it 
by  the  company,  who  only  meet  (with  few  exceptions) 
to  see  and  be  seen,  talk  aud  be  talked  to,  and  care  httle 
in  fact  for  the  merits  of  the  music  they  nominally  as- 
semble to  listen  to.  The  company  was  a  great  mixture 
of  trumpery  and  finery,  like  a  lady's  maid's  rubbish-box. 

I  «aw  there  Lady  C[ ]t,  who  looks  all  sweetness, 

though  the  world  says  it  is  only  look.  Lovely  she  is 
without  doubt ;  yet  hers  was  a  loveliness  which  never 
transported  the  beholder.  Why  is  this  so  ?  The  defect 
must  he  within. 

Mrs.  R[ ]y  was  there  also.    She  is  much  the  same 

that  she  was  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  only  less  fire 
in  her  e3res.  VoiU  ce  que  c'est  que  d'etre  une  belle  laide 
et  avoir  de  I'esprit !  The  mind  does  not  deteriorate 
with  time,  but  the  reverse  ;  and  it  sheds  a  grace  over 
decaying  or  faded  beauty,  that  leaves  much  less  to  regret. 
General  Alava  was  there  ;  the  only  man  I  should  have 
Kked  to  have  been  acquainted  with  ;  but  he  was  engaged 

in  conversation  with  Lady  S.  W[ ]. 

Poor  Mrs.  G.  L[ ]e,  how  she  has  changed !    Her 

fair  freshness  gone,  and  all  the  ripeness  of  her  youth 
prematurely   withered !    Still   there   is   something   fine 
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had  not  been.  These  remembrances  led  me  far  away 
from  the  actual  scene.  How  true  it  is  that  we  live 
chiefly  in  the  past  and  the  future  ! 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  Miss  B[ ], — a  sort  of 

female   coUrie — ^Lady   L.   S[ ],   Miss  M[ '\,   Miss 

D[ 1    Mrs.    M[ ].    Lady   L.    S[ ]   has   both 

sweetness  and  sense  in  her  expression.  These  are  the 
qualities  that  shed  a  grace  on  the  human  face,  when 
youth  and  other  graces  are  gone. 

Miss    [ ]   received    me    somewhat    coldly.      Her 

greeting  chilled  me.  I  have  a  great  tenacity  of  friend 
ship,  and  am  much  bound  by  habit.  I  easily  return  to 
old  feelings  of  kindness,  however  long  a  time  intervenes 
between  what  was  and  is ;  and  I  tried  not  to  resent  her 
cold  welcome,  but  it  was  not  the  less  keenly  felt. 

Jumt  the  2oth. — I  visited  Lady  L.  S[ ^]t ;   she  was 

ver\-  kind  and  very  agreeable.  How  I  lament  not  having 
culti\*ated  her  more  !  How  I  lament  many  things  whidi 
are  now  unattainable ! 

We  went  in  the  evening  to  the  opera.  It  was  Meyer-  j 
beer^s  '*  Crociata  in  Egitto ; "  on  the  whole  a  h^vy 
opera,  but  containing  some  dehcious  pieces  of  compositioB 
scattered  through  it.  It  is  original  and  full  of  feeling ;  | 
but  occasionally  the  effort  to  be  original  is  too  visible^  I 
and  there  is  an  intricacy  in  the  harmony  that  detracts  .; 
from  that  natural  expression  which  is  the  result  of  im-  j, 
passioned  feeling.  It  fails  most  in  its  recitative ;  it 
shines  most  in  the  quartetts  and  quintetts.  The  siogk  . 
songs  are  poor  and  laboured,  but  there  are  two  duets  \ 
perfectly  beautiful.    The  house  was  empty,  and  looked  i. 

deserted.  ^. 

i 

u 

June  the  2isL — The  mornings  are  spent  in  a  busy  :j 
haste  about  trifles  ;    and  altogether,  to  me  personally,  \ . 
this  mode  of  life  is  anything  but  agreeable.     In  the  / 
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evening  we  went  to  Almacks' ;  the  very  dregs  of  dancing 

men  and  women.    Mr.  N[ }  is  comically  attentive 

to  me :  seeing  that  I  am  likely  to  live  in  the  world,  he 
is  anxious  to  be  upon  my  raft,  and  to  float  into  the  same 
tide.  But  if  he  knew  the  world  as  well  as  I  do,  he  would 
not  feel  this  to  be  necessary ;  for  a  title  in  the  near 
distance,  and  immense  wealth  in  possession,  are  sure 
passports  to  the  smiles  of  the  world. 

I  saw  no  one,  and  heard  nothing  worth  remembering. 
London  folks  are  weary  of  gaieties,  and  they  are  drawing 
to  a  dose.    Would  that  their  end  were  come  ! 

June  2Znd. — ^We  went  to  the  Duchess  of  B[ fs 

ban,  which  was  made  up  of  all  the  greatest  and  most 
refined  of  society.  Certainly,  if  one  is  to  mix  with  the 
woild,  the  highest  class  are  those  best  worth  associating 
widi.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Prince  Leopold  were 
pRwnt,  and  all  those  who  despise  these  personages,  and 
yet  seek  to  meet  them. 

I  had  a  long  colloquy  with  Lord  C[ ]r,  who  I  think 

is  a  cfaaiming  person  ;  but  the  world  says  his  wife  does 


The  Duke  of  Clarence  was  gracious  to  me,  and  reverted 
to  old  days.  Although  Prince  Leopold  is  a  much  hand- 
SQOier  man,  there  is  an  openness  in  the  coimtenance  of  our 
own  royal  family,  which  promises  more  truth  of  character. 
The  Duke  of  Clarence  is  grown  very  like  his  father. 

Lord  L[ ]  is  as  pleasant  as  he  ever  was.    The 

rimg  generation  are  not  transcendently  handsome : 
tet  there  is  a  vast  portion  of  scattered  beauty  in  the 
joong  female  aristocracy  of  the  present  day.    A  daughter 

of  Lady  H[ }y  has  a  distinguished  air  ;  and  a  daughter 

of  the  Duke  of  [R ]d  is  certainly  very  handsome ; 

hat  for  manner  I  admire  far  more  one  of  the  Ladies 

H[ }y,  who  has  an  elegance  and  a  tranquillity,  without 

faiem^  which  is  quite  endianting,  and  very  rare. 
n  N 
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June  23rd. — ^Dined  at  Lord  Dudley's.  A  charming 
house  and  some  good  paintings.  We  arrived  an  hour 
before  Lord  Dudley  made  his  appearance ;  but  there 
was  plenty  of  objects  to  delight  and  amuse.     Lord  and 

Lady  A[ ]n,  Lord  and  Lady  W[ ]t,  Mr.  M[ ^]d, 

Mr.  M[ ],  the  Archbishop  of  [ fs  sons.  Colonel 

G[ 3,  Mr.  [ ],  &c.  formed  the  party.     Lord  Dudley 

had  on  a  new  and  rather  extraordinary  chocolate-coloured 
coat,  but  looked  so  clean  and  fresh,  that  I  did  not  know 
him  for  the  same  person.    His  dinner  was  admirable 

in  every  department.    Mr.  [ ]  is  very  ill.     I  think 

Lord  Dudley  has  a  look  that  way.  When  I  asked  him 
some  question  in  regard  to  his  going  abroad,  alluding 
to  his  own  fortune  and  situation,  he  said,  "When  a 
great  trump  card  turns  up  at  home,  one  has  no  right  not 
to  play  one^s  hand.''  This  was  like  a  person  thinking 
aloud.  He  evidently  puts  all  due  value  on  his  station 
and  fortune  ;  but  I  think  he  is  a  kind  person,  with  some 
genuine  feehngs  of  friendship  and  truth  about  him  which 
are  as  imcommon  as  they  are  valuable. 


•«. 


July  1st. — ^The  same  difficulty  of  writing  every  d^jj  ;." 
which  has  ever  made  me  find  it  impossible  to  keep  a  !^ 
regular  journal,  has  occasioned  this  lapse.     Once  more  ;. 
I  resume  my  diary.  )^ 

Mr.  A[ Jr  called  on  me.     He  is  lix-ing  at  [ ^J    " 

house,  where,  he  said,  Lady  [ ]  was  very  ill,  and 

that  the  fear  of  death  had  taken  hold  of  her,  and  she  _ 
was  in  ver\-  low  spirits.    She  began,  he  said,  to  think  of 
that  which,  if  she  had  thought  of  it  before,  she  wouU  '_ 
not  be  so  miserable  now.    This  was  one  of  the  maw  ' 
confinnations  which  occur  every  day,  to  make  one  thiw: ' 
seriously  where  to  cast  the  anchor  of  trust.    Such  a  speechi.  - 
from  such  a  person,  of  such  a  woman,  preached  wi4;  ^ 
more  foxxre  than  a  thousand  homilies. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  HajTnarket  Theatric 
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and  saw  a  vulgar,  stupid  representation  of  what  was 
intended  to  be  a  story  in  high  life,  where,  among  other 
gross  mistakes  of  good  breeding,  the  lady  heroine  is  made 
to  kiss  the  inn-keeper,  and  another  lady  to  tell  him  all 
her  plans  and  secrets !  So  much  for  the  representation 
of  fashionable  life !    This  false,  flat  thing  is  taken  from 

one  of  [ Js  novels,  wherein  the  manners  of  high  life 

are  totally  misimderstood ;  and  I  have  often  remarked 
that  the  beauty  or  the  defects  of  any  work  are  made 
more  prominent  by  translation  of  any  sort,  as  the  flavour 
of  wine  is  best  known  by  mingling  it  with  water. 

We  escaped  as  soon  as  we  could  from  the  theatre,  and 
on  my  return  home  I  was  glad  to  have  the  enjoyment  of 
reading  Schlegel's  History  of  Literature.  It  is  a  fine  work, 
built  on  a  sure  foundation ;  and  though  I  do  not  always 
agree  with  his  taste^  his  feelings  and  his  principles  are 
exactly  what  I  believe  it  is  right  to  square  one's  own  by. 

July  2nd. — Spent  a  quiet  day  at  home.  Read  '^The 
Story  of  a  Life,"  by  Sherer ;  a  powerfully  written  book 
with  vivid  description  and  truth  of  portraiture,  bpth 
as  to  human  character  and  to  the  effects  of  the  scenery 
of  nature.  It  has  much  interest,  and  a  fine  vein  of 
religious  morality  distinguishes  it  from  the  conunffn- 
place  productions  of  Uterature. 

The  Duke  of  S[ ]  visited  me.    His  conversation 

is  extremely  agreeable  and  instructive ;  very  dijSerent 
from  the  mere  frippery  of  the  world.  His  favourite 
hobby  is  a  noble  one — ^the  formation  of  a  good  library : 
and  his  pursuit  is  that  of  doing  good,  and  being  at  the 
head  of  all  charitable  institutions,  as  well  as  promoting 
science  and  the  arts.  The  very  pretence  of  these  tastes, 
in  a  man  of  his  rank,  shpws  a  certain  greatness  of  aim ; 
and  now  that  the  effervescence  of  youth  is  gone  by,  and 
that  he  does  not,  in  the  spirit  of  party  zeal,  render  himself 
top  common,  he  will  certainly  rise  to  a  higher  estimation 
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than  it  has  been  supposed  he  would  do.  He  spoke  well, 
and  lamented  the  subjugated  state  of  Italy,  its  despotism, 
and  its  return  to  consequent  bigotry ;  and  declared  that 
he  could  not  live  there,  and  would  not  return  there  on 
any  account.  "All  my  friends,"  he  said,  "are  either 
dead  or  dispersed,  and  all  those  who  remain  are  trampled 
upon,  and  debased  by  poverty  and  cruelty ;  and  as  I 
could  not  always  have  my  hand  in  my  pocket  to  relieve 
them,  I  should  be  wretched.  Germany  too,"  he  continued, 
shrugging  up  his  shoulders — "  there  is  only  one  place  in 
Germany  I  would  go  to— the  Duke  of  [ ]*s  dominions." 

/^y  3ri. — I  went  to  Holland  House  ;  a  formal,  fearful 
piece  of  amusement.  Lady  Holland  on  her  throne  as 
usual:  very  gracious  to  me,  but  still  ^* gracums.**  I 
found  no  subject  of  conversation,  and  she  was  also,  for 
her,  unusually  dull :  so  time  went  on  heavily.  R[- — ] 
and  Macauley  were  there ;  but  even  they  did  not  shine 
with  their  usual  brilliancy.  Mrs.  R[awton]  and  Lady 
W.  R[ussell]  were  also  present.  I  think  marriage  has 
done  much  good  to  the  latter.  She  seems  much  softened, 
and  is,  as  she  ever  was,  very  disiinguSe,  and  very  agree- 
able. Her  husband  appears  to  be  a  shy,  gentlemanly- 
looking  person.  I  could  not  judge  what  else  he  was, 
and  feared  to  talk  with  him.  Some  how  or  other  I  lost 
my  own  identity  in  that  society,  and  yet  it  appeared 
to  offer  much  entertainment.  Lady  H[olland]  kept  me 
strictly  imder  her  wing,  and  tied  me  down  as  it  were  to 
her  chair.  She  is  now  in  bad  health,  and  there  is  an 
excuse  for  her  being  placed  above  everybody  else,  and 
calling  all  the  people  by  her,  as  though  she  had  a  crown 
and  sceptre  in  either  hand.  But  I  am  told  she  always 
did  so.  It  must  make  a  gine  in  the  society.  But  Lord 
H[olland]  is  a  delightful  person,  and  much  is  borne  to 

obtain  his  presence.    Lady  [ ]  told  me  a  curious 

story.    She  said  the  Duke  of  B[ ]  had  formed  the 
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greatest  attachment  for  Lady  [ ^],  and  one  evening, 

after  she  had  been  cutting  a  few  jokes  at  Lady  [ Js 

expense,  the  Duke  wrote  her  four  sides  of  paper,  to  say 
how  much  it  grieved  him  to  see  that  any  member  of 

his  family  thought  slightingly  of  Lady  [ ],  and  he 

requested  that  she  would  never  do  so  in  future. 

Jyiy  4th. — ^Visited  Lady  H[ollan]d,  who  was  much 
more  agreeable,  and  in  a  different  manner,  than  I  had 
any  idea  she  could  be.  How  slow  we  ought  to  be  in 
fonning  opinions  of  the  character  or  agrimens  of  others  ! 
for  so  many  people  are  superior  to  what  they  seem  on  a 
slight  acquaintance,  and  so  many,  on  the  contrary,  are 
inferior  to  what  they  at  first  appear  to  be,  that  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  judge  of  them  in  haste. 

ICiss  K[nigh]t  came  in  whilst  I  was  at  Lady  H[olland]'s. 
Her  presence  put  me  in  mind  of  the  poor  Princess,  and 
Princess  Charlotte.  I  like  Miss  K[night] ;  that  is  to  say 
I  honour  and  esteem  her  characrter.  The  old  Queen 
certainly  behaved  very  ill  to  her. 

The  Duke  of  Y[ork]  has  fallen  desperately  in  love 
with  the  Duchess  of  R[utlan]d,  and  a  few  days  since  he 
walked  her  up  and  down  Kensington  Gardens  till  she 
was  ready  to  faint  from  fatigue ;  so  he  ran  off  puffing 
and  blowing  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  brought  a  pony 
into  the  gardens,  upon  which  he  aired  her  up  and  down 
for  two  hours  longer.  When  the  Regent  heard  of  this, 
he  is  said  to  have  chuckled  with  delight,  exclaiming, 
•  Y[ork]  is  in  for  it  at  last." 

l^sited  also  Lady  W.  G[ ].     She  is  a  person  whom 

I  ike,  I  know  not  why ;  but  she  has  a  charm  for  me ; 

nd  as  there  are  certain  metals  drawn  together  by  a 
grrterious  law  of  nature,  for  which  man  can  assign  no 

use,  except  that  thus  it  is,  so  there  are  certain  attractions 
M  moral  nature  which  produce  the  same  effect. 

Dined  at  Sir  [ ] ;  Lady  W.  R[ussell],  Mrs.  [Rawdon] 
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R[ ]^  Comte  Lieven,  Mrs.  S.  C[ ],  Lord  and  Lady 

[ ],  &c.    Lady  D[acr]e,  that  extraordinary  genius, 

who,  as  sculptor  and  poet,  has  borne  such  pahny  wreaths 
from  Fame,  that  few  or  none  of  her  own  sex  can  vie  with 
her  in  these  departments  of  genius. 

It  is  not  alwa3^  that  Lady  D[ ]  condescends  to  be 

the  charming  person  she  can  be.  Occasionally  her  manner 
is  abtupt,  especially  towards  those  whom  she  r^aids 
not  highly ;  but  I  have  heard  that  in  all  the  domestic 
scenes  of  life  she  constitutes  the  charm  of  existence: 
can  a  woman  aspire  to  a  more  blessed  honour  than  this  ? 

Foscolo  bore  testimony  to  her  correct  translations  of 
many  of  Petrarch's  most  untranslatable  poems ;  and  it 
is  her  peculiar  merit  to  be  diffident  of  her  own  powers, 
and  modest  in  her  estimation  of  them. 

Another  very  rare  and  valuable  point  of  character  is, 
that  whatever  change  takes  place  in  the  circumstances 
or  situations  of  her  friends,  she  never  forsakes  them. 
There  is  no  higher  eulogy  can  be  b^towed  than  this ; 
for  it  tells  of  that  which  outlives  and  outshines  all  praise 
— ^namely,  worth  and  goodness. 

Lady  [ ]  is  changed  certainly — morally  improved  ; 

but  evidently  disappointed  in  marriage.  However,  as  far 
as  regards  her  husband,  she  appears  happy.  But  she 
was  a  woman  of  great  worldly  ambition,  and  that  passion 
has  not  been  gratified ;  and  she  lacks  that  feminine 
tenderness  which  forms  of  itself  an  ambition  apart,  and 
enjoys  a  world  of  its  own,  over  which  it  reigns,  and  which 
is  superior,  in  the  power  of  bestowing  happiness,  to  all 

other  ambition.    This  is  not  Lady  [ ]'s  nature  ;   and 

yet,  being  virtuous,  good,  and  sensible,  she  does  not  seek 
for  excitement  in  a  frivolous  and  dangerous  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  But  the  life  of  life — the  quicksilver  of  the 
thermometer — has  sunk  many  degrees,  and  she  has  not 
yet  found  in  her  home  that  enjoyment  which  will  nmke 
it  rise  to  its  former  height.    I  should  hope,  however. 


tile  fitiury  <»^  A' tA6t.D^WAn»6  m 

atutt  tOn^  tosty  do  .Ob  t  f^  tbeM  fs  scdficihSit  Uitttdf  ittd 
siinii.ifltl  fjffoA'  Mntff  tt'Htf  chaiftctct'  to  lUate  tttt  MB 
tbe  ilBudfcJty,  as  Util  stt  ileli|g(lit,  cff  not  stsSetib^  tbB 
fliMfsfs.df  ttSsttiitife  to  dfic&y  Ktt  wtuA  of  ctutnftf. 

Liflf  F[— >-]  b  a  idtagdair  fittle  pmoA.  At  ftiM  die 
aip^wffBd  to  Mf  d&  pint  flfbd  Mvbfity  of  dhataM^r^  bdf 
tnft  ik  ttbt  ui6  tiaMi.  Sbe  dut  ndt  initttK!  hcsf  cMitM 
tMlKNft  (iidciiIMlbg'  t^pob  tli6  ptocMSB  of  btf'  VojTitge* 
I^kOct  wbx  cafciitetJoM  ctUoo  to  aiiy  stabfe  oo(Dc(hisioiii 

Mk!.  C[iaiiflliij^  nt'a  vdy  pfeaittbt  xnaa,  Uk/ll^  ibflM^ 

iMU  too  Hifsagflrtd  \  atta  life  naft  a  difAoilUdiift  ti|[htttci88 

w  iPp  mlBSb  bt5ttftys  his  UMfunidii.    Stul  fttcf  haviA^  & 

jMWfcfcBoiiy  tnieii  toOftMd  xtp  stUMessftdl^,  is  of  tilCafttt^ 

flHMe  auvania^  to  c^veiy  ntan;    it  gives  a  soit  of  intre 

lb  HtB  cftnttuonest  ihitwis ;   atid  to  ilbost  6f  wtlt  itttA 

Tf'"^*^  uSJLioie  It  iiupaxui  a  uohdib  vanie. 

jjha  [       3  pUtles  want  fStst  ffttixk  of  vifjiMt  attd  ankftse- 

/  .iliett.    I  know  not  how  it  li,  bat,  Ifl  Spite  of  flowMS  attfl 

)si:i€KUbp0ffD^  tbfff  do  not  pass  off  tpiidkiy  dt  Bgtt&ihlyi 

r  f^fbty  attf  co&i|iosed|  too,  of  what  is  highest  in  ittth 

p' .^aiid  renowi).    Comte  L[ '\  was  there.    He  BspptSUi  ^ 

agood  sort  of  man,  but  very  dull.    Who  knows  what 
maybe  imder  the  doak  of  his  gray,  silent  humour  ? 


/idy  5iA.— At  home  all  day.  Read  GoCthe^s  Life,  and 
f^WtedddTs  Remains.  The  latter  is  very  invigoratihg, 
Amifig  great  animation  of  sotd,  joined  to  a  high  thoriBll 
(tbttAtber.  Goethe's  Life  does  not  mdke  the  reaodet  tove 
Mtia    not  as  far  as  I  have  read  at  least. 

We  spent  a  quiet  evening  at  home,  and  so  passed  to  me 
[iiSi  ioUiay  from  perpetual  dissipation. 

m 

Tidy  <M.— Went  in  the  evening  to  IGss  Lydia  Mate's.* 
is  ob^  of  those  itidaticholy  spectades,  in  point  of  bar 

*  A  fVMt  dfamar  giirer. 
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bodily  drcumstances,  which  is  at  once  so  painful  and  so 
salutary  to  contemplate.  Immovable  from  dropsy,  with 
a  swollen  person  and  an  emaciated  face,  she  is  placed  on 
an  inclined  plane  raised  high  upon  a  sofa,  whidi  put  me 
in  mind  of  the  corpse  of  the  late  Queen  of  Spain  at  Rome, 
in  the  church  of  the  Santa  Maria  Novella.  But  even 
under  this  calamity  she  has  many  blessings — a,  comfortable 
house,  and  the  attentions  of  the  world,  which  are  pleasant 
even  when  they  are  mingled  with  the  alloy  of  knowing 
that  they  are  paid  as  a  price  to  obtain  selfish  amusement 
and  gratification.  What  more  solid  advantages  she  may 
enjoy  I  cannot  say,  because  she  is  a  stranger  to  me. 
There  is  something,  also,  pleasant  in  the  reflection  that 
the  world,  even  the  gay  world,  do  not  totally  neglect 
those  who  are  about  to  leave  it.  Oh  yes,  there  is  more 
of  good  mingled  with  the  bad,  even  here  below,  than  this 
world  and  its  inhabitants  are  often  given  credit  for. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F[ ],  Lord  and  Lady  Charlemont, 

Sir  John  Copley  and  his  beautiful  wife,  so  like  one  of 
Leonardo  Da  Vinci's  pictures.  Lady  D[ ],  &c.,  com- 
posed the  coterie  of  the  evening,  which  was  peculiarly 
agreeable. 

July  yth. — Spent  the  first  part  of  this  day  in  a  disagree- 
able manner,  trying  to  mediate  between  two  persons  who 
are  at  variance.  The  result  unsatisfactory.  The  details 
too  long  to  put  down  on  paper,  so  I  omit  them,  and 
commence  by  speaking  of  a  delightful  dinner  party  at 
Miss  Lydia  White's.  A  scene  of  a  very  different  kind  to 
that  in  which  I  had  spent  the  two  foregoing  evenings. 

Lady  D[ ],  Miss  [ ]  F[ ]w,  Mr.  Moore,  Sir  K.  K. 

P[ ],   Mr.   Sharpe,   Major  Denham,   and    ourselves, 

constituted  the  party.  Major  Denham  is  a  great  traveller, 
who  has  been  further  into  the  interior  of  Africa  than  any 
previous  traveller,  and  his  descriptions  of  deserts,  and 
skies,  and  camels,  were  very  vivid,  and  carried  me  with 
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in  idea  on  his  pilgrimage.  The  tranquil  patience  of 
the  camels — ^their  quiet  submission  to  the  inevitable 
suffering  of  their  lives — their  obedience  and  humility — 
are  exquisite  pictures  of  the  virtues  of  the  brute  creation 
and  are  deserving  of  man's  imitation.  Major  Denham's 
description  also  of  the  pitching  of  their  tents,  when  the 
travellers  halt  for  the  night — ^the  silent  calm  of  the  scene 
— ^the  vast  ocean  of  sand,  in  which  not  even  an  insect 
dwells — ^the  well  by  which  they  halt,  and  to  which  the 
travellers  of  the  trackless  desert  look  for  life — the  canopy 
of  starry  heavens  spread  out  above  all — combined,  as 
llajor  Denham  said,  to  form  one  of  the  most  sublime 
pictures  that  could  be  imagined,    v^  :  t 

When  Major  Denham  had  concluded  his  interesting 
aooount  of  his  travels,  I  turned  to  listen  to  Mr.  Moore  and 
Mr.  Sharpe,  who  were  talking  of  Sheridan  and  Curran, 
and  mingling  the  sparkle  and  acumen  of  their  own  minds 
with  the  transcript  they  drew  of  others.  This  rendered 
their  conversation  highly  interesting.  Whilst  hearing 
Major  Denham  describe  the  sublime  scenes  of  nature  in 
vUch  he  had  been  living,  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  visit 
those  places ;  but  when  I  heard  the  brilliant  and  intel- 
lectual conversation  of  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Sharpe,  I 
fliought,  who  would  not  prefer  to  hear  such  a  flow  of 
intellect,  rather  than  even  the  refreshing  soimd  of  waters 
in  a  desert  ?  But  the  fact  is,  it  is  the  variation  of  human 
life  which  gives  it  its  highest  zest ;  it  is  the  alternation 
(A  rest  and  labour — of  contemplation  and  action — and 
above  all,  is  it  not  the  contentment  which  arises  from  a 
welt-r^ulated  mind,  that  gilds  every  season  and  every 
scene  with  a  feeling  of  self-satisfaction  which  is  imknown 
where  this  does  not  reside  ? 

In  speaking  of  Sheridan,  Mr.  Moore  observed,  that  it 
was  curious  to  see  what  pains  he  took  to  produce  the  wit 
wliicb  seemed  to  dart  with  such  electric  swiftness,  whereas 
aD  he  uttered  was  previously  polished,  filed  and  purified. 
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He  ilientioned  having  many  pages  illustrative  of  this  fact 
to  put  into  his  life  of  Sheridan,  which,  he  said,  he  thought 
was  useful  for  all  composers  to  see.  "  '{'es,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Sharpe,  "  I  remember  his  father  telling  me  that  there  was 
only  one  quality  more  extraordinary  in  his  son  than  his 
application,  and  the  pains  he  gave  lidmself  to  bring  what- 
ever he  imdertook  to  perfection :  *  it  is,'  said  he,  *  the 
pains  he  takes  to  hide  it.'  " 

After  dinner  Moore  sang.  Many,  many  years  have 
passed  since  I  heard  him.  The  notes  of  the  bird  are  as 
sweet  as  ever — ^perhaps  not  quite  so  full — ^but  the  fire 
and  the  sweetness  are  not  impaired.  He  stands  alone  in 
this  accomplishment,  or  rather  sits  like  some  chorister 
of  spring,  on  a  flowery  btish,  gifted  with  perpetual  youth, 
of  feeling  and  of  fancy.  His  melancholy  is  never  more  thaii 
tender,  let  him  strive  to  mourn  how  he  may  ;  and  his  mirth 
is  never  quite  exempt  from  sentiment.  When  any  other 
hand  attempts  to  strike  his  lyre,  it  fails  ;  when  any  other 
vdce  tries  to  sound  his  reed,  it  fails  also.  It  is  not  singing  ; 
there  is  none  of  the  skill  of  the  mere  mechanic  in  the  art : 
it  is  poetry  :  the  distinct  enunciation,  the  expression,  the 
nationality  of  his  genius,  which  will  ever  remain  in 
inimitable  gift — ^when  heard,  delighted  in,  and  never  to 
be  forgotten. 

July  loth. — I  drove  to  Lady  D[ ]'s.    She  is  very 

fascinating,  and  I  know  not  why.  Surely  if  any  one  were 
to  ask  a  gift  of  the  fairies,  it  would  be  fascination.    Saw 

little  Lady  [ ]  in  whom  there  would  be  no  fault  to  be 

found,  were  this  world  all. 

Jidy  iilh. — Dined  at  Lord  Lansdowne's  the  same 
nearly  as  at  Miss  White's ;  but  minus  the  traveller,  and 
with  the  addition  of  the  Knight  of  Kerry.  The  latter 
gives  me  the  idea  of  a  person  hiding  a  dark  spirit  imder  a 
sunny  brow.    But  it  is  wrong  to  give  way  to  such  ground- 
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le^  impressions  of  charaCt^Y,  and  I  check  thdni ;  yet,  ttiey 
win  not  sometimes  be  effaced.  Notwithstanding  a  fine 
dinner  (not  a  good  one)  a  charming  house,  and  a  kindly 
host  the  whole  thing  was  not  as  it  was  at  Miss  White's^ 
even  though  Moore  sang. 

I  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  Comte  and  Comtedse 

[ ].    He  impresses  me  with  being — thoroughly  good. 

She  is  piquanie,  in  an  odd  brusque  way.  I  think  she  has 
warm  feelings  too ;  but  she  has  seen  much  of  the  workli 
and  probably  distrusts  it.  There  is  sense  and  sweetness 
in  her  eyes ;  but  I  could  not  fathom  her,  and  I  do  not 
know  if  it  is  worth  while  to  do  so  with  all  new  acquaintance. 
Yet  the  surface  of  things  alone  never  satisfies  me. 

Moore  sang  "The  Parting  of  the  Ships.**  One  sees 
the  waves  dancing,  and  the  distant  sail ;  and  then  it 
nears,  and  there  is  the  greeting,  and  the  short-lived  joy 
of  speaking  to  another  floating  world  full  of  human 
creatures  ;  and  then  the  parting  again,  each  to  sail  over 
the  lonely  ocean  f  How  very  true  it  is  to  nature !  hofw 
thrilling  to  those  who  have  witnessed  the  scene !  The 
other  song  which  he  sang  was  "The  Lovers  and  the 
Watchman ; "  the  one  recalling  reality  and  woe — the 
other  forgetting  there  are  such  things  annexed  to  time, 
and  even  time  itself,  till  day  breaks,  and  the  whole 
illusion  vanishes ! 

These  are  the  pictures  of  song— El  Cantar  chc  nel 
anima  si  sente. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Spiarpe]. 

Dear  [ ], — ^Though  one  of  my  eyes  is  swelled  like  a 

gooseberry  after  a  rainy  day,  and  consequently  writing  is 
very  uncomfortable,  yet  I  am  resolved  to  obey  your  commands, 
though  they  should  convert  me  into  a  Cupid  or  a  Belisarius. 
But  I  fear  you  will  deem  me  a  bird  of  ill  omen,  as  to  your  first 
commission. 

You  ask  me  in  what  estimation  Lord  [ ]  stands  in  the 

world.    Alas  1  I  cannot  say  much  for  him,  but  refer  you  to 
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the  memorial  Horace  Walpole  hath  left  of  him.  You  make 
me  blush  when  you  are  so  condescending  as  to  make  me 
such  flattering  eulogiums  on  my  epistolary  genius.  To  speak 
with  smcerity,  I  never  piqued  myself  on  that  score ;  for  I 
consider  it  so  elevated  a  talent  to  have  the  genius  of  good 
letter-writing,  that  I  have  never  attempted  to  gain  the  steep 
height  of  that  fame.  The  next  best  style  to  an  artifidad 
quality  of  excellence  in  that  line,  I  think,  is  to  write  naturally ; 
and  nature  has  always  some  merit,  if  she  is  suffered  to  have 
her  free  will.  Affectation  is  never  more  tiresome  and  ridi- 
culous than  in  a  letter.  Madame  De  Sevign6  was  the  best 
letter-writer  that  ever  existed.  I  would  rank  Swift  and 
Lord  Chesterfield  next  Voltaire  to  me  is  charming ;  but  then 
I  suspect  he  studied  his  epistles,  as  Lord  Orford  certainly  did, 
and  so  had  little  merit.  Heloise  wrote  beautifully  in  the  old 
time ;  but  we  are  very  poor,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
as  to  such  matters.  Pray  make  for  answer  to  your  fair 
friend,  who  seeks  autographs,  that  I  will  do  the  little  in 
my  power  to  obey  her  commands ;  but  that,  I  fear,  will  be 
very  little. 

As  to  my  own  wretched  stuff,  I  am  sure,  dear  Lady  [ ] 

was  laughmg  at  me,  which  is  cruel  enough.  Tell  her  not  to 
pour  ink  upon  a  drowned  mouse.    "  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a 

poor  old  man,"  as  that  poor  old  beau.  Sir  [ ],  so  movingly 

quoted  the  other  night  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Though 
my  memory  is  greatly  impaired  by  complaints  of  the  stomach, 
which  sometimes  for  months  make  me  "  sleep  as  sound  as  a 
mouse  in  a  cat's  ear,"  and  have  delivered  me  up  to  blue 
devils — ^fiends  which  never  set  claw  in  my  mind  when  I  had 
much  better  reasons  for  discomfort — I  am  not  yet  brought 

to  that  sad  pass  to  have  forgot  Lady  [ ].    Pray  tell  her 

that  I  often  think,  and  always  with  wonder,  of  nature's 
prodigality  towards  her.  Extraordinary  beauty,  a  genius 
that  would  have  made  an  ugly  woman  handsome,  and  an  air 
and  manner  that  would  have  captivated  any  heart  1  Indeed 
I  have  always  thought  of  her  with  surprise,  and,  allow  me  to 
add,  a  little  vanity  too.  Her  goodness  to  me  in  former  times 
is  one  of  my  recollective  cordials.  That  remembrance  can 
never  be  smothered  by  my  horrid  extinguisher,  a  flannel 
nightcap.  Nay,  the  restless  claws  which  I  mentioned  above, 
can  never  efface  it  from  my  memory. 
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Bat  now  to  retam  to  business.  (How  I  hate  the  ugly 
word  I)  I  thmk  I  once  had  the  honour  of  sending  you  from 
Oxford  some  notices  which  I  had  collected  concerning  the 

family  of  [ ]  [ J  principally,  if  I  remember  right,  from 

Richard  Baxter.  One  was  of  a  lady  (this  was  not  from 
Richard,  however,  the  good  man  who  thought  aU  poetry 
pcofone,  save  David's  and  the  Song  of  Solomon)  who  wrote 
verses.    Though  I  have  always  been  an  engrained  Jacobite, 

I  have  always  entertained  a  great  admiration  for  [ ]. 

After  reading  many  private  as  well  as  public  documents 
of  his  age,  I  am  persuaded  that  he  and  Lord  Melville  were 
the  two  only  honest  poUtical  characters  in  Scotland. 

In  the  G>mmissary  Court  Record  there  is  an  account  of 
the  death  of  Queen  Marjr's  relation,  (half  sister]  Lady  [Axgyll]. 
She  died  of  the  falling  sickness  and  was  buried  in  the  royal 
vault  at  Hdyrood  House.  Her  will  was  disputed  after  her 
death,  which  led  to  the  commissary  proofe. 

N.  B.  She  did  not  carry  on  the  family,  which  I  am  glad  of, 
though  ahe  was,  in  one  sense,  the  King's  daughter.  Illegiti- 
mate children  are  never  to  be  borne  in  a  pedigree.  I  may 
veotoxe  to  say  this  now,  as  I  shall  never  be  in  London  any 
more,  where  it  made  one  sick  to  see  so  many  of  Kiag  Charles 
the  Second's  impuUd  sins  (he  was  not  the  real  sinner  in  one 
half  of  them)  taldng  place  of  their  betters,  with  all  the  pomp 
sad  parade  possible.    Their  real  progenitors  were  players  and 


But,  dear  [ ],  I  dare  say  you  are  wishing  me  a  rope  for 

alltius  dull  useless  stufE :  so  I  vriSl  in  discretion  conclude.  The 
modem  Athens  is  much  deserted.  All  the  choice  spirits  who 
ued  to  congregate  here  are  dispersed  or  dead,  or  grown 
old  and  crabbed.  In  short,  I  have  no  society  save  that  of  a 
tortoise-shell  cat,  and  a  few  musty  papers.  Yet  I  have  not 
the  courage  to  remove  hence,  or  to  find  myself  in  the  great 
Babylon  of  London,  where  I  should  find  aU  changed,  and  I 
doubt  if,  with  my  old-fashioned  ideas,  I  should  approve  of 
Qie  "  improvements.*'  No.  I  am  content  to  let  my  breath 
dip  away  in  this  dty.  But  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  wiU, 
some  day  ere  I  die,  miake  out  once  more  a  journey  to  Scotland, 
filtering  fully  into  all  your  feelings  respecting  the  modes  of 
travdling,  but  hating  danger,  jolts,  nay,  motion  as  much  as  I 
do,  I  refine  upon  your  ideas,  and  woidd  choose  to  make  my 
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ppkriinages  drawn  by  six  black  snails,  with  long  boms,  in  a 
Padded  boat,  the  bottom  rubbed  with  butter,  and  on  roads 
either  of  glass  (x  of  polished  marble  I 

Adieu,  my  d(^ar  [ ] ;  my  gooseberry  warns  me  to  have 

dcme ;  and  so,  with  all  the  respect  I  fed  for  you,  permit  me 
to  subscribe  myself  your  old  and  attached,  &c. 

Monday f  i6tk  January.— K  fortnight,  and  no  journal ! — 
Yesterday  cme  of  those  dwse  fogs  that  choke  respiration 
and  obscure  intellect. 

I  saw  Mr.  L[ ].    His  accoimt  to  me  of  his  future 

wife  was  sufficiently  eccentric,  like  himself.  I  do  not 
think  he  is  enamoured ;  but  he  is  now  to  believe  that 
he  is  doing  a  wise  thing.  He  says  hi$  love  is  clever — 
il^cidedly  quite  matter  of  fact ;  but  of  course  he  thinks 
she  has  charms,  and  seems  soberly  settled  on  matrimonial 
arrangements  of  conv€$Mnce. 

I  received  an  answer  from  Miss  M{ ]  to  my  applica- 
tion to  her  to  accept  the  offer  of  becoming  Lady  C. 
I^ambT^  companion,  which  I  was  not  sorry  she  declined, 
t^  I  dp  not  think  either  would  suit  the  other.  Both  have 
many  good  qualities,  but  of  so  totally  different  a  character, 
that  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  amalgamated  well 
together.  Lady  C.  L[amb]  is  certainly,  I  should  say, 
a  little  mad — ^not  sufficiently  so  to  require  restraint 
personally;  certainly  she  ought  to  have  a  sensible 
person  put  about  her,  who  could  minister  comfort  to  her 
poor  mind,  and  prevent  her  indulging  in  the  fits  of  melan- 
choly which  come  over  her  at  times.  When  she  is  free 
from  these  attacks,  nobody  can  be  more  agreeable  in 
society  than  Lady  Caroline,  and  her  conversation  is  both 
original  and  superior.  She  spoke  to  me  the  other  day 
of  Lord  B[yro]n,  and  endeavoured  to  make  me  believe 
she  had  never  been  in  love  with  him.  But  seeing,  I 
suppose,  that  I  appeared  incredulous,  she  only  said,  with 
a  sigh,  ^^  He  is  certainly  a  most  unfortunate  person  to 
have  been  married  to  Lady  B[yro]n."    Then  she  added 
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with  great  truth,  "  It  ^^  i^ftxt^n^  qmriie  in  b«r  tQ 
marry  him,  after  having  nfased  l^n.  That  is  an  aSxoot 
DO  man  ever  forgives  a  toID^"  I  aawitcd  to  tjus 
observation,  and  fuJiy  agree  with  IjMJ^CanJine  in  thiolriBg 
it  was  unvs-ise  of  La^  ^■'^^~^}0^  to  act  iv  the  "iipnffl.*^ 
she  did. 

Lord  D[udle]y  cajQe  to  a^e  me  y«it9«^.  Be  «as  in 
one  of  bis  most  sanp  n]pQ()^  m4  luhodr  »  80  dfji^htfal 
■s  himself  when  he  ii  phdi|  gqd  coIUwted.    Lord  P[iidle;hr 

is  also.  Uke  C[ ],  I  ^tuo)^  catlwr  eocentxic  [  bat  )ve  u 

wonderfully  clever,  md,  jjfs  pecp^tiarities  noly  «dd  to  t)ie 
interest  be  inspires.  loijl  SCli^^  cooqiI«ioe4  pf  the 
unsatisfactory  footing  on  which  X^a^i^on  society  is  canied 
on,  and  threatened  to  go  ahtiwl.  I  aWjazed  him,  that 
although  there  was  leas  foxm  ^fid  reserve  in  fiKdgn 
society,  it  lacked  many  of  the  §grSm»iu  and  advantages 
that  were  to  be  f oond  in  an  agrceabfe  cin^  of  fng^ 
society.  In  the  fiist  place,  there  ara  so  few  persons  of 
any  great  superiority  of  talent,  in  ItOi^  at  least; — the 
generality  of  the  men  are  knaves,  or  mere  followen  of 
pleasure,  and  the  vmtaefi  are  as.  illiterate  and  stiH  more 
'foolish.  It  is  the  cHmate  and  the  associations  attached 
to  the  continent  which  are  the  chief  attractions  to  a 
prolonged  stay  there.  I  said  all  this  to  Lord  D[iidle]y. 
and  added,  that  a  pers<Hi  of  his  rank  and  consequence 
and  power  could  command  a  much  more  agreeable  society 
in  London  than  in  any  {dace  I  had  ever  yet  been  at.  He 
only  rephed,  "  Perhaps  3rou  are  right,"  and  then,  taking 
up  his  hat,  left  the  room  without  further  ceremony. 

I  received  a  letter  from  I^y  [ 1  who  is  still  at 

Rome.  She  lately  made  an  excursion  to  Pisa,  where, 
she  says,  she  found  sevaal  of  her  country  people,  who 
trete  exceedingly  agreeable.  Amongst  ^em  she  named 
"  the  Blantyres,  Lord  Frederick  Montague,  and  the 
Misses  Wilson,  sisters  to  the  Mr.  Wlson  of  Edinburgh, 
who  is  making  such  a  figure  in  th^  literary  world  th^, 
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and  succeeding  nearly  as  much  as  his  predecessor,  Dugald 
Stewart  in  Us  profession.  Lady  Blantyre,  being  in 
delicate  health,  seldom  goes  out ;  but  Lord  Blantyre 
dines  with  me  frequently.  He  is  a  pleasant,  quiet, 
soldier-like  man.  He  distinguished  himself  in  Egypt, 
has  lost  his  health  in  consequence,  and  is  obliged  to  leave 
his  own  beautiful  place  on  Qyde's  side,  to  seek  a  milder 
climate.  But  descriptions  of  persons,  unless  they  are  of 
a  peculiar  and  marked  character,  or  figure  on  the  great 
stage  of  the  world,  are  very  uninteresting,  and  I  only 
mention  his  name  by  way  of  letting  you  know  how  my 
time  has  been  spent,  and  with  whom,  since  we  parted. 
The  natives  at  Pisa  do  very  little  for  the  agrimens  of 
society.  One  lady,  however,  opens  her  house,  who  was, 
by  the  way,  famous  as  having  been  the  mistress  of  the 

Duke  of  [ ];   she  accompanied  him  to  England,  I 

believe,  in  former  days.  Be  that  as  it  may,  she  is  a 
mighty  good  sort  of  person  at  Pisa,  according  to  Italian 
morals,  and  is  the  greatest  lady  in  the  place,  with  a  large 
establishment.  This  Madame  gave  one  magnificent 
ball,  to  which  I  went,  and  where  I  was  gratified  by  the 
sight  of  several  very  pretty  women ;  the  first,  I  may 
almost  say,  I  have  seen  in  Italy.  The  gentlemen  are  all 
without  exception,  hideous  ;  like  little  black  and  yellow 
monke}^,  dressed  up  after  the  French  fashion,  with  their 
chains,  rings,  &c.  The  best  looking  resemble  couriers, 
and  brigands,  but  none,  even  of  the  noblest  title,  ever 
look  like  gentlemen. 

EXTRACT  FROM  ANOTHER  LETTER. 

I  heard  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  wrote  to  England  to  say 
it  was  her  intention  to  return  there  shortly.  I  cannot  see 
what  purpose  she  will  now  gain  by  so  doing,  since  she  com- 
mitted the  folly  of  leaving  the  country  in  her  daughter's  life- 
time, when  it  would  have  been  proper  and  advantageous 
for  her  to  have  remained.    She  will  derive  Uttle  benefit,  I 
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from  going  bade  to  England,  now  poor  Princess  Charlotte 
ead.  The  few  who  liked  the  Princess  of  Wales  for  her 
sake,  independent  of  worldly  considerations,  are  scattered 
tt  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  I  should  be  afraid 
Royal  Highness  would  find  it  difficult  to  collect  any 
iber  of  persons  agreeable  and  eligible  to  form  a  society 
or  her  to  associate  with,  since  almost  everybody  is  in- 
iced  by  expediency ;  and  alas  I  no  one  who  is  actuated 
Rich  motives  would  seek  to  attach  themselves  to  this 
rtunate  and  ill-advised  woman. 


am  sorry  to  say  there  is  but  too  much  truth  in  the 

going  remarks  made  by  Lady  [ ]  with  regard  to 

Princess  ;  altogether  it  is  a  melancholy  subject.  I 
cme,  cannot  foresee  the  end  of  the  dark  fate  that  I 
awaits  her  Royal  Highness. 

dined  at  Miss  White's,  and  met  there^Lady  [ ], 

•  was  just  returned  from  Cashiobury,  looking  very 
ell,  and  talking  in  a  very  melancholy  strain. 
here  is  something  saddening  in  beholding  so  much 
lie  activity  of  life  and  its  warm  feelings  wasted  upon 

dng  ;  for  by  all  I  ever  learnt  or  heard  of  Lady  [ ], 

whole  existence  has  been  a  mistake.  She  is  certainly 
xson  possessed  of  no  conmion  abilities,  and  of  a  kind 
rt.  It  is  a  pity  to  see  her  seeking  from  the  world, 
the  gratification  of  its  vanities,  that  happiness  which 
in  under  no  circumstances  ever  confer,  when  it  forms 
only  pursuit  in  life. 

t  dinner,  the  conversation  (as  it  too  frequently  does) 
ed  upon  the  Princess  of  Wales ;  and  knowing  my 
nate  acquaintance  with  Her  Royal  Highness,  people 
3,  I  think  with  ill-bred  curiosity,  attack  me,  and  seek 
oake  me  disclose  all  I  know  and  think  about  her 
acter.  Sec.  Last  night  I  cut  the  matter  very  short  by 
]g,  in  reply  to  all  interrogatories,  that  I  knew  nothing 
%st  the  Princess,  and  that  if  I  did,  I  certainly  never 
d  disclose  it.    Some  of  the  party  asked  me  if  her 

o 
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favourable  account  of  the  Comte,  and  of  her  happiness.  In 
the  settlement  of  her  fortune  he  has  behaved  most  liberally, 
is  devoted  to  her,  and  has  the  sweetest  temper  possible. 
They  are  going  to  return  to  England,  to  which  country  he 
professes  to  be  strongly  attached.    Lord  George  Seymour 

has  lately  been  spending  a  few  days  here  with  Dr.  N[ ]. 

By  the  way,  speaking  of  him,  what  think  you  of  that  strange 
business  which  removed  him  from  the  tutorship]^of  the  Princess 
Charlotte  ?  He  is  a  man  of  superior  attainments ;  indeed, 
I  may  say,  of  wonderful  acquirements,  and  I  believe  good- 
hearted  ;  but  he  has  a  strange  inconsistency  of  manner,  that 
checks  the  progress  of  intimacy,  and  prevents  the  full  compre- 
hension of  his  character.  Facts,  however,  speak  strongly  in 
hia  favour.  He  was  the  best  of  sons,  and  also  an  excellent 
brother.  He  was,  poor  man,  jilted  by  two  women ;  and  this 
has  soured  his  mind  towards  the  whole  sex ;  that  is  to  say, 
as  to  opinion  and  contempt  of  the  female  imderstanding ; 
but  it  has  not  made  him  less  an  admirer  of  beauty,  or  less 
zealous  in  seeking  its  smiles ;  so  he  is  a  flirt  amongst  the 
misses,  but  not,  I  think,  a  favourite  amongst  the  matrons, 
whose  amour  propre  he  continually  offends.  And  now  it  is 
time  I  conclude  this  long  gossiping  letter,  which  I  shall  do 
by  assuring  you  that  I  am  yours,  &c. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  Misses  [ ],  where  I  met 

the  usual  set  that  assemble  at  their  house.  I  cannot  say 
I  foimd  there  the  entertainment  which  is  proverbially 
ascribed  to  that  society.  But  this  I  attribute  to  not  being 
sufficiently  intimate  with  the  persons  who  form  it.  And 
as  a  specimen  of  the  best  English  company,  a  stranger 
could  not  be  taken  to  a  more  distinguished  assemblage 
of  all  that  is  most  worth  seeing  in  London  than  is  to  be 
foimd  in  their  house.  They  have  effected  that  pleasant 
mixture  of  literati  with  the  gay  and  great,  which  is  so 
seldom  achieved. 

The  only  person  I  saw  there,  whom  it  gave  me  pleasure 

to  talk  to,  was  Lady  [ ].    She  is  singular  ;  but  so  full 

of  verve  and  enthusiasm — so  different,  in  short,  from  the 
characters  one  generally  meets  with,  that  she  formed  a 
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sing  variety  in  the  human  species.    I  do  not  think 

was  in  her  proper  sphere  at  the  Misses  [ ].    They 

tot  understand  her,  and  she  does  not  understand  them. 

y  [ }  is  always  kind  to  me,  and  it  must  be  con- 

m1  that  any  person  or  thing  which  is  out  of  the  jog- 
of  life  gives  a  fillip  to  existence.  The  square-and- 
people  one  constantly  meets  with,  are  very  imin- 

sting.    To  my  surprise,  I  learnt  that  Miss  C[ ] 

— ^  has  married  a  Comte  A[ ]o.    He  is  a  general 

he  army,  and  well  spoken  of ;  and  I  am  told  she  is 
^  happy,  but  has  become  a  complete  Italian,  and 
ares  that  she  never  wishes  to  see  England  again. 
;  information  amused  me.  What  odd  events  take 
e  in  life! 

uesday,  the  20th  of  January. — I  dined  at  Lady  C. 
nbjs.  She  had  collected  a  strange  party  of  artists 
literati,  and  one  or  two  fine  folks,  who  were  very  ill 
rted  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  appeared 
her  to  give  nor  receive  pleasure  from  the  society 
mg  whom  they  were  mingled.  Sir  T.  Lawrence, 
t  whom  1  sat  at  dinner,  is  as  courtly  as  ever.  His 
(rersation  is  agreeable,  but  I  never  feel  as  if  he  was 
ng  what  he  really  thought.  He  made  some  reference 
tie  Princess  of  Wales,  and  inquired  if  I  had  heard  lately 
[1  her  Royal  Highness.  I  replied  that  I  had  not ; 
,  to  say  the  truth,  I  did  not  feel  much  induced  to  talk 
dm  upon  the  subject ;  for  I  do  not  think  he  behaved 
1  to  her.  After  having,  at  one  time  of  his  life,  paid  her 
greatest  court,  (so  much  so  even  as  to  have  given 
to  various  ill-natured  reports  at  the  period  of  the  first 
et  investigation  about  the  Princess's  conduct,)  he 
[pletely  cut  her  Royal  Highness, 
esides  Sir  Tjhomas]  there  were  also  present  of  this 
ession  Mrs.  M[ee],  the  miniature  painter,  a  modest, 
sing  person  ;  like  the  pictures  she  executes,  soft  and 
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sweet.  Then  there  was  another  eccentric  little  artist, 
by  name  Blake  ;  *  not  a  regular  professional  painter,  but 
one  of  those  persons  who  follow  the  art  for  its  own  sweet 
sake,  and  derive  their  happiness  from  its  pursuit.  He 
appeared  to  me  full  of  beautiful  imaginations  and  genius ; 
but  how  far  the  execution  of  his  designs  is  equal  to  the 
conceptions  of  his  mental  vision,  I  know  not,  never 
having  seen  them.  Main  d'ceuvre  is  frequently  wanting 
where  the  mind  is  most  powerful.  Mr.  Blake  appears 
unlearned  in  all  that  concerns  this  world,  and,  from  what 
he  said,  I  should  fear  he  was  one  of  those  whose  feelings 
are  far  superior  to  his  situation  in  life.  He  looks  care- 
worn and  subdued ;  but  his  countenance  radiated  as 
he  spoke  of  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  he  appeared  gratified 
by  talking  to  a  person  who  comprehended  his  feeUngs. 
I  can  easily  imagine  that  he  seldom  meets  with  any  one 
who  enters  into  his  views ;  for  they  are  peculiar,  and 
exalted  above  the  common  level  of  received  opinions. 
I  could  not  help  contrasting  this  humble  artist  with  the 
great  and  powerful  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  thinking 
that  the  one  was  fully  if  not  more  worthy  of  the  distinc- 
tion and  the  fame  to  which  the  other  has  attained,  but 
from  which  he  is  far  removed.  Mr.  Blake,  however,  though 
he  may  have  as  much  right,  from  talent  and  merit,  to  the 
advantages  of  which  Sir  Thomas  is  possessed,  evidently 
lacks  that  worldly  wisdom  and  that  grace  of  manner 
which  make  a  man  gain  an  eminence  in  his  profession, 
and  succeed  in  society.  Every  word  he  uttered  spoke 
the  perfect  simplicity  of  his  mind,  and  his  total  ignorance 
of  all  worldly  matters.  He  told  me  that  Lady  C[aroline] 
L[amb]  had  been  very  kind  to  him.  "  Ah  ! "  said  he, 
"  there  is  a  deal  of  kindness  in  that  lady."  I  agreed  with 
him,  and  though  it  was  impossible  not  to  laugh  at  the 
strange  manner  in  which'  she  had  arranged  this  party, 
I  could  not  help  admiring  the  goodness  of  heart  and 

♦  William  Blake  [1757-1827],  the  poet  mystic. 
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discrimination  of  talent  which  had  made  her  patronise 
this  imknown  artist.    Sir  T.  Lawrence  looked  at  me 

several  times  whilst  I  was  talking  with  Mr.  B[ ], 

and  I  saw  his  lips  curl  with  a  sneer,  as  if  he  despised  me 
for  conversing  with  so  insignificant  a  person.  It  was 
very  evident  Sir  Thomas  did  not  like  the  company  he 
found  himself  in,  though  he  was  too  well-bred  and  too 
prudent  to  hazard  a  remark  upon  the  subject. 

The  literati  were  also  of  various  degrees  of  eminence, 

banning  with  Lord  B[ ],  and  ending  with  [ ]. 

The  grandees  were  Lord  L[ ],  who  appreciates  talent, 

and  therefore  was  not  so  ill  assorted  with  the  party  as 

was  Mrs.  G[ ]  and  Lady  C[aroline],  (who  did  nothing 

but  yawn  the  whole  evening,)  and  Mrs.  A[ ],  who 

all  looked  with  evident  contempt  upon  the  surrounding 
company.  I  was  much  amused  by  observing  this  curious 
assemblage  of  blues  and  pinks,  and  still  more  so  with 
Lady  C[aroline]  L[amb]'s  remarks,  which  she  whispered 
every  now  and  then  into  my  ear.  Her  criticisms  were 
frequently  very  clever,  and  many  of  them  very  true,  but 
so  imprudent,  it  was  difficult  to  imderstand  how  anybody 
in  their  senses  could  hazard  such  opinions  aloud,  or  relate 
such  stories.  Her  novel  of  Glenarvon  showed  much 
genius,  but  of  an  erratic  kind  ;  and  false  statements  are 
so  mingled  with  true  in  its  pages,  that  the  next  generation 
will  not  be  able  to  separate  them ;  otherwise,  if  it  w^?e 
worth  any  person's  while  now  to  write  explanatory  notes 
on  that  work,  it  might  go  down  to  posterity  as  hints  for 
memoirs  of  her  times.  Some  of  the  poetry  scattered 
throughout  the  volumes  is  very  mellifluous,  and  was  set 
to  music  by  more  than  one  composer. 

I  was  sorry  to  learn  from  Mr.  [ ]  that  Mrs.  B[ } 

is  very  unwell.  He  spoke  with  great  affection  of  her, 
and  observed,  with  truth,  that  never  was  there  such  a 
triumph  of  mind  over  a  plain  exterior  as  in  her.  The 
charms  of  her  conversation  are  appreciated  by  all,  and 
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she  is  beloved  wherever  she  goes.    Lady  [ ],  who  was 

sitting  between  us  at  the  time  Mr.  [ ]  spoke,  suddenly 

observed,  d^apos  des  bottes,  as  though  she  were  thinking 

aloud,  "  I  wonder  Mr.  A[ ]  did  not  marry  her/'     I 

replied,  I  was  not  surprised  that  he  did  not ;  for  that, 
although  it  would  have  been  a  great  match  for  him,  the 
disapprobation  he  would  have  incurred  from  all  her 
family,  would  have  counterbalanced  the  advantage, 
and  that  I  thought  he  had  shown  infinite  sense  and  good 
principle  in  not  taking  advantage  of  her  youthful  pre- 
ference by  availing  himself  of  it.  I  never  knew  but  one 
unequal  marriage  turn  out  happily ;  and  then,  perhaps, 
it  owed  its  success  to  the  short  life  of  the  lady,  who  died 
before  the  husband  had  time  to  find  out  Ms  mistake. 
Lord  Dudley  came  in  at  the  end  of  the  evening,  looking 
more  absent  even  than  usual ;  he  hardly  spoke  to  any 
one,  but  went  backwards  and  forwards  through  the 
rooms,  muttering  to  himself.  Altogether,  I  never  was 
at  a  more  curious  assemblage  of  persons  than  this  party 
combined. 

Wednesday,  21st  of  Jan. — I  went  to  see  Lord  S[ Js 

collection  of  pictures.  It  is  a  well-chosen  and  magni- 
ficent gallery.  To  my  surprise  I  met  Miss  H[ayma]|n 
there,  and  that  meeting  distracted  my  attention  com- 
pletely from  the  pictures  ;  for  we  conversed  of  old  times 
at  Kensington,  and  had  mutually  so  much  to  ask  and  to 
say  about  the  Princess,  that  I  had  no  curiosity  for  any- 
thing else.  She  informed  me  that  she  had  heard  lately 
from  a  person,  who  told  her  that  it  was  her  Royal  High- 
nesses intention  to  come  to  England  very  shortly.  Miss 
H[a3mian]  agreed  with  me  in  thinking  it  was  too  late 
for  her  to  return,  and  that  the  time  was  for  ever  past 
when  she  could  hope  to  be  of  any  consequence  in  this 
coimtry,  or  to  enjoy  any  happiness.  "True,"  Miss 
H[ayman]  replied,  "  but  you  know  the  Princess  as  well 
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IS  I  do,  and  when  she  is  determined  upon  any  plan, 
lothing  can  prevent  her  fulfilling  her  resolves."  Miss 
3[ayman]  spoke  with  infinite  kindness  of  the  Princess, 
ind  much  r^etted  all  the  foolish  things  she  had  said 
IT  done,  giving  her  full  credit  for  all  the  noble  qualities 
he  possessed.  **No  one,"  she  continued,  ''ever  had 
ach  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  almost  every 
rirtoe  as  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  no  woman  would 
lave  been  so  great  a  heroine,  either  in  public  or  private 
ife,  as  she  mighi  have  made  herself,  had  she  acted  with 
imdence ;  but,  alas !  that  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
lerself  no  longer  exists,  and  I  fear  her  end  will  be  one 
A  insignificance  and  unhappiness  at  best."  Miss  H[ay- 
nan]  added,  that  she  had  heard  a  report  that  the  Prin- 
ess  had  written  to  Mr.  Canning,|annoimcing  her  return 
o  England,  and  asking  his  advice  on  several  points. 
'Now,"  observed  Miss  H[ayman],  "there  was  a  time 
rfaen  I  believe  he  was  inclined  to  be  her  Royal  Highnesses 
riend  ;  but  I  suspect  he  will  not  now  espouse  her  cause 
o  wannly  as  he  once  did."  I  asked  Miss  H[ayman]  if 
he  believed  the  story  of  the  Princess  having  gone  many 
rears  ago  to  his  house,  complaining  of  fatigue ;  that  she 
emained  there,  and  was  confined,  and  that  Mr.  Canning 
Dept  the  secret  for  her.  Miss  H[a3mian]  replied,  that  she 
fid  not ;  that  in  the  first  place  she  was  convinced  the 
Princess  never  had  been  guilty  of  any  of  the  crimes  laid 

to  her  charge,  and  also  that  Mr.  C[ ]  was  too  honourable 

IS  well  as  too  prudent  a  man  to  meddle  in  such  matters. 
[  asked  Miss  H[ayman]  if,  in  the  event  of  the  Princess's 
vtum  to  England,  she  would  again  enter  her  service, 
md  she  replied,  that  if  asked  by  her  Royal  Highness  to 
Id  so,  perhaps  she  might  be  tempted,  by  the  attachment 
he  felt  towards  her,  to  consent ;  but  that  if  she  con- 
ulted  her  own  feelings,  she  did  not  wish  to  do  so,  as 
be  fatigue  and  anxiety  were  too  much  for  her  health. 
I  was  sorry  to  learn  that  Miss  H[ayman]  was  to  leave 
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town  on  the  following  day,  so  that  I  could  not  again  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  her.  Miss  H[a3mian]  reverted 
with  r^ret  to  the  Princess  having  dismissed  Siccard 
from  her  household,  saying  that  he  was  so  excellent  and 
trustworthy  a  domestic,  that  it  was  of  infinite  injury 
to  her  Royal  Highness  to  have  lost  his  services. 

At  length  we  parted,  both  agreeing  that  nothing 
could  be  said  that  was  agreeable  upon  this  melancholy 
subject,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  con- 
jecture how  this  strange  eventful  history  might  conclude. 
Miss  H[aynia]n,  with  unaffected  and  sincere  earnestness 
said,  **  I  pray  for  the  Princess  constantly.'* 

Tkursday^  22nd  of  January. — I  went  to  a  ball  at 
D[evonshir]e  House.  Most  of  the  Royal  Dukes  were 
present,  and  all  the  fine  world  of  London  ;  yet  I  did  not 
think  it  was  as  gay  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  considering 
the  advantages  of  fine  rooms,  briUiant  lights,  and  good 
company.  The  host  himself  is  as  gracious  and  urbane 
as  ever;  but  he  is  much  aged  in  his  appearance— pre- 
maturely so — and  his  bland  countenance  is  changed  to 
a  dissatisfied  expression.  It  was  curious  to  observe  the 
court  that  most  of  the  greatest  and  fairest  ladies  paid 
this  illustrious  bachelor.  I  wonder  they  are  not  all  tired 
of  wooing  so  stem  an  idol ;  but  I  suppose  they  never 
will  cease  this  adulation  until  he  selects  some  fortunate 

person  to  share  his  great  fortime  and  rank.  Lady  H[ ]'s 

daughter  was  the  object  of  his  patronage  and  favour 
last  evening,  and  in  consequence  everybody  paid  her 
attention.  She  is  young  and  showy-looking,  but  not 
captivating,  in  my  opinion. 

I  heard  a  curious  story  from  that  gossip,  Mr.  S[ ], 

relative  to  the  C[onyngham]  family.  It  is  said  that  their 
late  son  married  in  S[witzerlan]d,  and  had  a  child,  who 
is  consequently  the  rightful  heir  to  their  titles  and  estates  ; 
but  that  Lady  C[on}nigham]  wishes  her  second  son  to 
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inherit  these,  and  therefore  has  bribed  the  relations  of 

the  infant  to  conceal  his  birth.    Mr.  S[ ]  added, 

"  Dr.  S[umner],  the  tutor  to  the  late  Lord  [ ],  was 

sent  to  transact  the  arrangement  with  the  foreigners." 
It  was,  as  he  observed,  a  singular  office  for  him  to  mider- 
take  ;  but  rumour  further  adds,  that  he  has  been  promised 
a  bishopric,  and  doubtless.  Lady  C[onynghamJs  influence 
will  achieve  whatever  she  wishes. 

Friday,  25th. — I  received  a  letter  from  Sir  W.  Gell, 
in  which  he  says — 

I  was  delighted  to  receive  yours  of  the  [ ],  for  I  thought 

you  had  quite  forgotten  that  such  a  being  as  your  slave 
existed.  All  you  tell  me  of  England  and  London  society 
confirms  me  in  my  belief  that  Naples  is  the  only  place  in  this 
round  world  worth  living  in.  At  least,  one  can  keep  oneself 
warm,  and  take  one's  tea,  without  having  scandal  told  about 
it.  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  an  autograph  letter  from 
the  "  Prinuss  of  Galle,"  introducing  a  singer,  by  name  Squal- 
lint  or  Scallini,  or  some  such  outlandish  cognomen,  and  as- 
suring me  that  I  should  find  "  in  dis  gentleman  everyting  to 
approve  and  admire,  and  dat  he  is  just  de  sort  of  person 
worthy  of  my  acquaintance."  Dis  royal  epistle  **  introductory  " 
concluded  by  assuring  me  that  "  We  "  were  extremely  blessed, 
and  that  I  might  rely  upon  *'  Our  "  good  will  and  countenance 
— that's  a  great  ting  for  you,  William  Gell — praise  your  bead 
thereupon."  Fortunately,  this  said  Comte  ScaUini  was 
summoned  hence  next  day,  after  having  presented  his  letter 
at  my  door,  by  the  indisposition  of  his  padre  at  Venice ;  so 
for  the  present  I  am  spared  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 
For  the  last  three  weeks  my  feet  and  ankles  have  kept  me  at 
home ;  but  I  am  beginning  to  shake  myself  like  the  flies, 
and  to  resuscitate,  these  last  few  warm  da)rs.  Pray  repeat 
your  kindness  in  writing  sometimes  to  the  imfortunate  "  con- 
vict," who  has  been  sentenced  to  transportation  by  the  east 
winds  of  England,  and  the  keener  humour  of  some  of  his 

friends.    Farewell,  my  dear  [ ],  and  believe  me,  most 

truly  and  sincerely. 

Your  humble  servant  and  tame  dog, 

ANACHASSia 
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Friday,  the    25/A  of  February. — ^Mr.  M[ ]r   called 

upon  me,  and  informed  me  that  the  Princess  of  Wales 
had  sent  for  Lady  A.  H[amilto]n  to  join  her  abroad.  I 
can  scarcely  credit  the  report,  for  I  well  know  her  Royal 
Highness  has  an  objection  to  the  meddling  spirit  of  that 

person.    Mr.  M[ Ji  observed,  that  he  considered  Lady 

A[ ]  was  a  well-intentioned  woman,  but  certainly 

not  a  very  wise  one.  **  Her  conduct,"  said  he,  "  in  the 
affair  of  the  News  newspaper  was  very  droll.  Do  you 
remember  what  a  confused  answer  she  made,  and  how 
she  permitted  Lady  Perceval  to  make  use  of  her  name  ? 
What  a  kettle  of  fish  those  women  cooked  up  between 

them !    The  Princess's  enemies,*'  added  Mr.  M[ ], 

**  believed  all  the  parts  that  could  hurt  her  ;  and  the 
excuse  which  was  circulated,  of  the  editor  of  the  news- 
paper being  mad,  was  a  very  lame  one,  and  did  not  deceive 
many  people.  Altogether  it  was  a  badly  managed  piece 
of  business."    In  reply  to  my  saying  that  I  thought  Lady 

C[ ]y  had  behaved  imkindly  to  the  Princess,  and 

Lord  C[ ]  also,  he  told  me  that  he  knew  beyond  a 

doubt  that  the  R[^en]t  had  bribed  them  highly,  and 

that  Lady  C[ Jy,  being  a  weak  woman,  was  compelled 

to  obey  her  husband's  wishes ;  but  that  he  did  not 
consider  she  was  a  bad-hearted  person,  and  that  she  had 
expressed  herself  frequently  in  very  favourable  terms 
of  the  Princess. 

In   speaking   of   Sir   Francis   Burdett,   Mr.    M[ ] 

observed,  that  although  he  differed  with  him  entirely 
in  his  political  views,  his  speeches  were  noble  in  sentiment 
and  powerful  in  expression.  "  I  have  never,"  said  he, 
"  met  with  any  one  whose  genius  was  more  Shakspearian, 
and  which  occasionally  delighted  me  more  by  the  resem- 
blance it  bore  to  that  master  spirit.  In  private  life 
he  is  not  always  agreeable,  that  is  to  say,  he  frequently 
appeared  to  me  to  be  in  a  dream ;  but  nevertheless  he 
was  tris  recherchi  amongst  the  ladies,  and  at  the  period 
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when  I  saw  most  of  him  at  Kensington  Palace,  his  name 
was  constantly  associated  with  that  of  some  fair  lady. 

On  my  inquiring  after  Lord  H[enr]y  F[itzgeral]d,  and 
allnding  to  scenes  connected  with  Kensington  Palace, 

in  which  he  played  so  conspicuous  a  part,  Mr.  M[ ] 

said,  "  Ah  !  it  was  a  great  pity  he  did  not  endeavour  to 
continue  the  Princess's  friend ;  she  had  such  confidence 
in  his  opinion,  that  he  might  have  given  her  good  advice, 
and  been  of  infinite  service  to  her  Royal  Highness ;  but  his 
hdy  wife  interfered,  and  prevented  his  continuing  to 
be  intimate  with  the  Princess,  and  then,  perhaps.  Lord 
H[enr]y  himself  took  fright,  and  was  glad  to  retire  before 
lie  bomt  his  fingers  by  taking  any  part  in  her  Royal 
Hji^ess's  affairs.  But  it  was  a  cruel  disappointment 
to  her  when  she  received  a  letter  from  him,  stating  that, 
from  motives  of  friendship  towards  her,  he  conceived  it 
Us  daty  to  relinquish  the  honour  of  being  so  frequently 
in  her  Royal  Highness's  society.  "Lady  [ ],"  con- 
tinned  Mr.  M[ ],  "  was  the  person  deputed  to  deliver 

this  letter,  and  she  told  me  that  she  never  shall  forget 
the  astonishment  and  agitation  the  Princess  betrayed  on 

Ra£ng  its  contents.    Lady  [ ]  said  she  felt  much 

grieved  for  her,  poor  soul,  and  almost  inclined  to  be 
angry  with  Lord  H[enr]y  for  having  written  such  a 
i  letter.  The  Princess  observed  that  it  was  a  most  "  cold- 
Idooded  worldly  epistle,''  and  looked  very  indignant  for 
a  few  moments  ;  but  she  soon  melted  into  tender  regret, 

and  besought  Lady  [ ]  to  write  and  implore  Lord 

H[enr]y  to  retract  his  deteimination.  and  to  continue 
to  come  to  Kensington,  and  remain  her  friend.    It  was, 

Lady  [ ]  said,  the  most  difficult  and  painful  letter 

that  she  was  ever  called  upon  to  write  ;  but  the  Princess 
•o  eamestiy  entreated  her  to  do  so,  observing  that  Lady 

I ]  had  great  influence  over  Lord  H[enr]y,  that  the 

latter  bad  not  the  heart  to  refuse.  However,  Lady 
I ]  said  she  supposed  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
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all  anxious  to  have  thel  honour  of  being  related  to 
her/'  * 

Mr.  M[ ]  wiled  away  several  hours  with  me,  and 

made  the  time  pass  very  amusingly  by  his  gossip ;  but 
in  the  long-run  I  should  think  he  would  be  a  wearisome 
companion,  for  he  never  speaks  of  anything  but  people, 
and  has  no  idea  beyond  being  a  good  newsmonger.  As 
such  he  is  imequalled. 

I  had  the  gratification  of  receiving  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  S[harpe]. 

Friday,    19/A   February. — ^Dear    [ ], — I   should   have 

thanked  you  for  the  honour  of  your  most  obliging  letter  long 
ago,  had  I  been  able  to  write  with  any  pleasure  to  myself, 
(to  others,  alas  1 1  can  give  none  ;)  but  I  have  had  the  strangest 
juvenile  sunple  sort  of  disease  imaginable,  which  hath  crippled 
my  hands  in  such  a  woful  manner,  that  still  to  bend  my 
fingers  for  any  length  of  time  gives  me  the  utmost  uneasiness. 
Do  not  imagine  that  I  am  talking  of  what  King  James  called 
too  great  a  luxury  for  us  subjects— our  national  cremona. 
In  truth,  there  was  neither  pride  nor  pleasure  to  qualify  the 
pain  of  my  distemper,  whidi  was  that  nursery  sort  of  evil» 
chilblains.  But  no  boxer's  gloves,  or  bear's  paws,  can  give 
you  any  notion  of  my  hands,  which  are  still  in  such  a  condition, 
that  to  describe  it  would  excite  full  as  much  disgust  as  com- 
passion. I  will,  therefore,  spare  your  sal  volatile,  and  proceed 
to  the  contents  of  your  very  kind  letter.  As  to  curious  MSS., 
there  is  no  such  thing  here ;  no  varieties,  but  dull  charters 
of  religious  houses,  and  canting  lives  of  Presbyterian  ministers. 
Whatever  the  Bannatyne  Club  has  printed,  might  as  well 
have  been  left  to  the  rats  and  mice,  which  have  done  more 
good  in  their  generation  than  they  have  any  credit  for ;  and 
this  club  has  had  the  overhauling  of  everything  here.  There 
are  no  poems  but  some  Latin  verses  written  by  young  lawyers  ; 
and  as  to  letters,  I  do  think  the  wise  people  of  Scotland  never 
wrote  any,  saving  about  money,  and  the  secure  hiring  of 
servants.    Letters  bring  Lady  M.  W.  M[ontagu]  into  my  head, 

*  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Marchesa  Fagniani  of  Milan,  and  was 
brought  up  by  George  Selwyn,  who,  as  well  as  "  Old  Q,"  left  her  a 
huge  fortune. 
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which  I  now  do  not  confess  in  public  ever  to  have  read,  for 
they  are  deemed  so  naughty  by  all  the  world,  that  one  must 
keep  up  one's  reputation  for  modesty,  and  try  to  blush  when- 
ever they  are  mentioned.    Seriously,  dear  [ ],  I  never 

was  more  surprised  with  any  pubUcation  in  my  life.  It  was, 
perhaps,  no  wonder  that  the  editor,  my  Lord  of  W[hamclifiEe], 
cheated  by  the  charms  of  his  subject,  might  lose  his  head 
and  in  the  last  volume  kick  up  his  heels  at  Horace  Walpole 
and  Dr.  Cole,  and  print  the  letters  about  Reevemonde,  &c. 
But  how  the  discreet  Lady  Louisa  S[tuar]t  could  sanction 
this,  I  cannot  guess.  These  pious  grandchildren  have  proved 
all  to  be  true  that  was  before  doubtful,  and  certainly  my 
Lady  Mary  comes  out  a  most  accomplished  person.  Yet, 
from  my  relationship  to  the  M[ontagu]  family,  I  could  add  one 
or  two  more  touches  to  the  picture — but  it  is  needless ;  how- 
ever, this  may  amuse  you,  that  I  have  been  assured,  from  the 
best  authority,  she  never  was  handsome : — ^a  little  woman, 
marked  with  the  small-pox,  and  so  prodigiously  daubed  over 
with  white  and  red,  that  she  used  to  go  into  the  warm  bath 
and  scrape  off  the  paint  Uke  lime  from  a  wall.  It  is  admirable 
how  one  may  obtain  a  reputation  for  wit,  beauty,  worth,  or 
any  other  good  thing,  by  the  magic  of  a  name  I  And  in  truth 
never  was  there  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  truth  of  this 
assertion  than  in  my  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu.  All  the 
fame  she  really  merited  to  have  accorded  her  was  that  of 
being  a  shrewd  woman  of  the  world,  with  a  quick  eye,  and 
a  cross  tongue,  that  was  perpetually  wagging  against  her 
neighbour.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  she  was  but  a  sorry 
wife  to  her  gudeman,  and  a  very  indifferent  friend :  and  as 
to  her  talents,  to  judge  by  the  style  of  her  writings,  any 
well-bred  lady  of  the  present  day  could  produce  a  much  better 
collection,  if  she  were  to  gather  the  notes  and  letters  that 
have  passed  between  herself  and  her  contemporaries.  Lady 
M[aryJ,  fortunately  for  her,  Uved  in  strange  places,  saw 
strange  people,  and  had  every  means  afforded  her  that  could 
enable  a  mind  of  any  discernment  to  keep  an  interesting 
diary,  and  render  her  amusing  to  her  country  people,  who 
had  not  the  same  advantages. 

There  are  three  means  by  which  everything  can  ,be  acquired 
in  this  world. 

The  first  is  opportunity ; 

II  P 
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The  second  is  opportunity ; 

The  third  is  likewise  opportunity. 

Lady  Mary  had  these,  and  turned  them  to  the  fullest 
account.  Of  her  genius  I  will  not  say  how  little  I  esteem  it, 
lest  you  should  be  partial  to  her  ladyship  :  and,  O  heavens  ! 
if  you  are,  I  shall  already  have  offended  you  beyond  measure 
by  my  impertinent  criticisms.  I  crave  pardon,  and  think  I 
am  most  Ukely  to  obtain  it  by  ending  this  babiUage,  and 

assuring  you,  dear  [ 1,  how  sincerely  I  am  your  faithful 

servant,  &c. 

Saturday,  the  2yth. — I  dined  at  Miss  Lydia  White's. 
The  dinner  party  was  small,   consisting  only  of  Mr. 

S[ ]e,  and  Sir  [ ]  C[ ]y  and  his  beautiful  wife. 

The  latter,  however,  did  not  chose  to  converse.  I  am 
told  she  never  does,  except  to  gentlemen,  think  it  worth 
while  to  exert  herself  to  please  by  talking ;  and,  in 
truth,  her  face  is  winning  enough,  it  is  so  lovely  to  look 
upon,  without  the  exercise  of  any  other  fascination.  It 
is  said  she  is  clever  and  amusing  when  she  becomes  less 

reserved.    Lady  C[ ]y's  hand  is  of  the  most  faultlessly 

perfect  form  I  ever  beheld,  but  her  manners  are  not  so 
pleasing  as  her  personal  appearance ;  they  are  brusque 
and  haughty  in  general ;  yet  occasionally,  as  if  to  make 
you  feel  she  has  the  power  to  charm,  when  she  pleases 
to  exert  her  spells,  she  assumes  a  softer  demeanour, 
and  then  her  power  is  complete.  Her  husband's  manners 
are  superciUous.  Miss  W[hite]  said  to  me,  in  speaking 
of  Mr.  H[ ],  "  He  has  only  two  subjects  of  conver- 
sation— poUtics  and  admiration  of  beauty ;  so  that  his 
powers  are  very  Umited  :  and  unless  the  former  of  these 
topics  happens  to  form  the  subject  of  discussion  at  a 
dinner-party,  he  has  Uttle  to  say  for  himself  in  private 
society,  clever  as  he  is  in  pubUc  hfe." 

Miss  White  sat  with  the  ladies  in  the  dining-room 
till  everybody  was  nearly  asleep.  I  never  saw  any  one 
follow  this  system  of  remaining  so  long  at  table,  except 
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t  Princess  of  Wales.     It  is  high  treason  to  say  so ; 

las  White's  house,  which  is  reckoned  so  famous  for  its 

^leeable  reunions,  does  not  frequently  afford  me  the 

t  it  is  supposed  to  give  all  those  who  have  the 

fortune  to  obtain  an  entrie  therein.    At  the  dinner 

sometimes,  the  wits  and  mighty  spirits  collected 

it  display  their  conversational  talents;    but  the 

are  often  very  dull,  and  I  have  been  present 

many  a  party,  composed  of  insignificant  persons,  who 

fve  sung  and  danced,  and  diversified  their  amusements, 

bich  have  been  much  more  gay  and  enlivening  than 

k  learned  and  classic  meetings  held  at  Lydia  White's. 

^  was  introduced  to  a  Mr.  S[ney]d,  a  clever,  satirical 

paon,  one  of  the  Duke  of  D[evonshire]'s  prot6g6s.    How 

^ry  he  would  be  if  he  knew  I  had  called  him  such ! 

b  is  a  gentleman  who  thinks  he  is  all-powerful ;   with 

p  own  lance  of  wit,  and  his  arrows  barbed  with  satire, 

I  imagines  he  keeps  all  the  world  in  awe  of  him ;  and 

\  does,  I  dare  say,  make  many  tremble.    I  do  not  think 

ich  a  power  can  be  pleasant  to  the  possessor  ;  but  Mr. 

— ^]d  appears  perfectly  well  satisfied  with  his  repu- 

tkm  for  being  a  censor  on  men  and  manners.    He 

s  very  gracious  to  me,  but  I  felt,  all  the  time  that  he 

s  saying  civil  things  to  my  face,  that  most  likely  the 

ment  my  back  was  turned  he  would  not  spare  me  any 

re  than  others.     When  Miss  White  introduced  him 

me,  it  was  with  the  following  whispered  remark — 

le  dissects  everybody,  my  dear  [ ],  tears  them 

b  irom  limb,  and  is  the  most  sarcastic  person  in  the 
tU;  but  he  is  notwithstanding  so  clever  and  kind- 
^rted,  that  every  one  who  knows  him  well,  likes  him 
cerfingly." 

**ltremble,  dear  Miss  White,"  I  replied,  "for  I  am 
4imd  person,  and  dread  having  my  flesh  peeled  off  by 

sarcasm." 

Nonsense,"  said  she.     "  Do  not  pretend  to  say  you  are 
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thin-skinned.  Come  here,  Mr.  S[ ];"  and  she  beckoned 

to  the  awfu  man,  and  introduced  ns  to  one  another. 

In  general,  or  at  least  very  frequently,  those  who 
are  endowed  with  a  spirit  of  sarcasm,  endeavour,  on  a 
first  acquaintance,  to  conceal  their  propensity,  lest  they 
should  alarm  their  new  friends ;  and  they  try  to  make 
their  way,  by  assuming  a  kindliness  of  nature  not  their 
own,  so  as  to  make  the  stranger  suppose  the  world  has 
wronged  them,  by  giving  them  the  character  of  being 
satirical  on  their  neighbours.    But  I  discovered  no  such 

attempt  in  Mr.  S[ ] ;   the  first  smile,  with  which  he 

prefaced  the  first  words  he  addressed  to  me,  betrayed 
the  characteristic  feature  of  his  disposition  ;  and  the 
show  of  irony  with  which  he  observed,  "  Our  hostess 
is  a  truly  ddightful  person,"  as  his  eye  glanced  with 
disgust  toward  the  unsightly  object  of  his  conmients, 
betrayed  the  variance  of  his  words  from  his  inward 
thoughts.  I  answered  with  truth,  that  I  thought  Miss 
White  was,  indeed,  an  agreeable  and  an  estimable  person, 
and  that  she  had  great  merit  in  the  patience  and  good 
temper  which  she  displayed  imder  her  trials.    Again 

Mr.  S[ ]  sneered,  as  he  replied,  "  Yes ;    but  I  wish 

she  could  have  some  better  arrangement  made  for  her 
personal  appearance.  She  always  puts  me  in  mind  of 
a  mummy,  or  a  dead  body  washed  on  shore,  and  swollen 
with  the  effects  of  having  been  for  a  length  of  time  in 
the  water."  I  could  not  answer  this  cross  speech,  and 
thought  those  who  partake  of  her  good  dinners  and  her 
hospitality  should  refrain  from  such  imkind  remarks 
on  her  personal  calamity.  I  endeavoured  to  extract 
some  information  from  this  wasp,  on  other  persons  and 
subjects,  and  named  the  Princesse  L[ieve]n  as  a  subject 
for  him  to  play  upon.  I  did  not  feel  the  least  repugnance 
or  scruple  in  presenting  her  as  game  for  him  to  hunt ; 
she  is  so  cross  and  ill-natured  herself,  that  she  would 
be  well  matched  with  Mr.  S[ ]d.    The  latter  was  very 
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eloquent  on  the  theme  I  had  given  him,  and  he  cut  and 
slashed  at  the  Princess  in  great  style.    In  the  course  of 

his  lecture  on  E[ ]y,  he  repeated  some  lines  which 

were,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  as  follows  : — 

ON  MADAME  DE  L[IEVENJ. 

Un  air  d'ennui 

Et  de  m6pris ; 

D'une  reine  de  theatre 

La  dignity  factice : 

Des  bouderies, 

Des  broderies, 

Des  garnitures  pour  quatre  : 

Voil^  Tambassadrice 

A  la  fagon  de  Barbarie. 

I  expressed  my  admiration  of  these  lines  with  such 

earnestness  that  I  appeared  to  have  won  Mr.  S[ ]d*s 

heart,  and  he  began  to  grow  quite  confidential,  as  he 
told  me  how  the  same  lady  had  treated  one  of  the  greatest 
ladies  in  England  with  such  rudeness  that  the  English- 
woman  said  she  never  would  speak  to   the   Princess 

again.    "At  the  same  time,"  added  Mr.  S[ ]d,  "it 

is  wonderful  how,  for  the  moment,  this  tawdry  piece 
of  impertinence  rules  the  roost  in  London  society,  and 
all  the  fine  ladies  are  at  her  feet,  cringing  to  her  as 
if  she  were  a  divinity.    It   is  very  amusing — ^nothing 

diverts  me  more  than  to  observe  Ladies  [ ]  and 

[ ]  paying  her  the  most  servile  court.    They  must 

all  be  great  fools  to  be  so  taken  in  by  a  little  insignificant 
looking  foreigner ;  but  so  it  is.'* 

Mr.  S[ ]d  talked  of  Lady  C[aroline]  L[amb],  and 

made  a  pun  on  her  name,  saying  she  was  not  as  gentle  as 
a  L[amb]  he  believed ;  and  from  her  he  alighted  on  Lady 

H[ jd,  and  left  his  sting  on  her ;  and  he  would  have 

gone  on,  imparting  his  venom  to  every  soul  in  London, 
I  dare  say,  if  I  had  not  grown  sleepy,  and  left  the  party. 
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Monday,  the  28th. — I  received  some  letters  from  Italy 
which  gave  me  great  regret,  for  they  speak  in  such 
disparaging  terms  of  the  poor  Princess  of  Wales.  In 
one  I  am  told, 

I  went  the  other  day  to  Bossi's,  with  Mdme.  De  Stael,  and 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  was  shocked  at  seeing  him.  He  is 
hardly  able  to  walk,  and  wholly  incapable  of  holding  a  pen 
or  a  pencil.  He  said  to  me,  the  first  thing,  "  Je  me  meurs, 
et  c'est  la  Princesse  de  Galle  qui  m'a  tu6."  He  then  told  us 
that  she  wanted  him  to  paint  her  picture,  and  desired  him 
to  draw  several  figures  in  different  attitudes,  that  she  might 
choose.  This  he  accordingly  did.  I  saw  the  sketches,  and 
they  are  most  beautifully  designed.  The  Princess  shuffled 
them  over  like  a  pack  of  dirty  cards,  and  pretended  not  to  be 
pleased  with  any  one  of  them.  The  weather  was  intensely 
cold ;  and  as  she  would  insist  on  coming  to  sit  in  his  studio 
instead  of  accepting  his  offer  to  go  to  her  house,  he  was 
obUged  to  have  the  room  heated  to  an  amazing  degree, -from 
its  size  and  damp  atmosphere,  that  she  might  not  catch  cold  : 
so  poor  Bossi,  who  you  know  was  already  delicate,  worked 
in  that  to  him  unwholesome  temperature  three  or  even  six 
hours  a  day,  till  at  last  it  made  him  so  ill  that  it  reduced  him 
to  his  present  state.  The  Princess,  he  said,  laughed  when  he 
complained  of  fatigue,  and  observed,  "  I  am  not  tired,  Signor 
Bossi — 'tis  all  nonsense  ;  people  do  fancy  dey  cannot  do  half 
what  they  can  do  if  they  please."  Nevertheless,  although 
she  made  him  work  thus  expeditiously,  and  was  in  such  a 
hurry  to  have  the  picture  finished  and  sent  home,  she  has 
never  paid  poor  Bossi :  so  he  is  out  of  pocket  as  well  as  health 
by  this  transaction.  I  really  think  the  Princess  is  gone  mad. 
I  received  a  summons,  some  days  after  my  visit  to  Bossi,  to 
visit  her  Royal  Highness  at  Como,  which  I  obeyed,  I  must 
own,  rather  reluctantly  ;  and  I  regret  to  say  my  visit  was  as 
unsatisfactory  as  I  had  anticipated.  The  Princess  looked 
ill,  talked  in  a  querulous  and  restless  manner,  of  wild  projects, 
of  living  for  the  rest  of  her  life  in  the  East,  or  in  Greece. 
"  Greece,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "  is  a  noble  country ;  I  could 
do  good,  and  I  think  I  shall  set  up  my  tent  there  for  the  rest 
of  my  days."  I  asked  her  if  she  never  meant  to  return  to 
England ;    upon  which  she  shook  her  head,  and  said,  **  No, 
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my  dear,  it  chassid  me  from  its  protection,  and  I  will  never 
do't  de  honour  of  setting  my  foot  upon  its  ground :  besides, 
my  daugliter  is  dead ;  why  should  I  return  to  a  land  where  I 
should  be  worse  treated  than  a  stranger  ?  "  I  saw  it  was  in 
vain  to  reason  with  her  Royal  Highness.  I  was  sorry  not  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Hownham,  but  he  was  out ; 
and  I  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  royal  habitation  as  soon 
as  possible,  for  it  distressed  me  to  observe  the  familiarity  of 
certain  personages  who  are  quite  unfit,  in  every  way,  to  form 
her  Royal  Highness's  society.  The  poor  Princess  is  grown 
quite  thin,  and  looks  very  miserable.  Hieronymus  and 
Mr.  Hownham  must  be  much  attached  to  her,  to  remain  with 
nch  a  person  as  this  impertinent  foreigner  put  in  authority 
over  them.  I  was  told — ^but  perhaps  it  is  not  true — that 
Wniy  used  to  refuse  at  first  to  sit  in  the  room  with  the  courier 
and  his  sister.  The  Princess  informed  me  that  she  is  going 
immediately  to  Sicily.  Captain  Pechell  has  refused  to  take 
Bogami  on  board  his  ship,  so  the  Princess  is  trying  to  get 
anftth^  vessel.  Poor  Willy  ran  after  me  into  the  passage  to 
beg  I  would  bid  him  good-bye,  and  he  was  ready  to  cry  as  he 
Wud,  "  I  wish  we  were  going  back  again  to  England."  I 
nplied,  "  I  hope  you  will,"  and  went  away  as  soon  as  I  could, 
k^  the  Princess  should  imagine  I  was  saying  anj^hing  to 
flie  boy  she  would  dislike  him  to  hear.  I  am  told  this  foreigner 
all  the  Enghsh  attendants  in  her  Royal  Highness's 
with  the  utmost  impertinence  and  unkindness.  Alas  I 
I  fear  they  will  not  continue  to  remain  with  her  Royal  High- 
ness, if  she  does  not  dismiss  this  disreputable  servant.  The 
Comtesse  Oldi  appears  dull  and  stupid. 

I  am  sorry  to  send  you  such  an  unsatisfactory  account  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales's  establishment ;  but  I  know  you  are 
interested  to  learn  the  truth,  and  therefore  I  have  described 
to  you  exactly  the  condition  in  which  it  appeared  to  me.  I 
far  from  supposing  that  this  insolent  upstart  is  on  a 
familiar  footing  with  her  Royal  Highness  than  that  of  a 
spoilt  menial;  but  that  is  quite  sufficient  groundwork  for 
her  enemies  to  build  the  most  injurious  fabrications  upon ; 
ad  I  dread  the  consequences  to  her,  poor  woman !  How- 
!wr,  I  feel  certain  that  no  advice  that  could  be  given  her 
lonld  she  take ;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  she  was  requested 
;d  Hm^<^  the  Italian  from  her  household,  the  more  decidedly 
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she  would  refuse  to  do  so.  The  idea  that  people  persecate 
and  wish  to  deprive  him,  or  any  one  else,  of  a  good  situation, 
would  make  her  more  determined  to  support  and  protect 
him.  The  feeling  is  amiable,  but  in  this  instance  quite  mis- 
placed, and  evil  must  inevitably  ensue  of  her  wilfulness  in 
retaining  him  in  her  service. 

Another  correspondent  says  upon  this  melancholy 
subject : — 

The  Princess  of  Wales  offered  me  two  hundred  pounds  to 
accompany  her  to  Greece,  but  I  have  not  courage.  If  Dr. 
H[olland]  had  gone,  I  should  perhaps  have  felt  bold  enough ; 
but  as  it  is,  I  so  dread  the  future  for  her,  that  I  shrink  from 
being  an  eye-witness  of,  or  participator  in,  all  the  miseiy 
that  I  fear  awaits  her.  I  think  her  Royal  Highnesses  partiality 
for  these  vile  Italian  adventurers,  the  Comtesse  Oldi  ai»d 
her  brother,  will  at  last  cease.  For  their  interest  they  will 
not  do  her  any  injiuy,  so  long  as  she  continues  to  benefit 
them ;  but  when  they  perceive  that  she  is  less  favourably 
indined  towards  them,  they  will  carry  off  the  jewels,  [date; 
Sec,  that  her  Royal  Highness  has  with  her,  and  p^iaps 
even  go  the  length  of  poisoning  her,  that  she  may  not  denounce 
them.    The  Piincess  has  now  lost  her  last  English  attendant, 

who  is  gone  home  with  [ ],  and  her  house  is  full  of  these 

Italian  people's  relations.  They  say  the  courier  is  to  come 
out  as  chamberlain  presently.    He  now  signs  himself  EcuiUn^ 

and  will  dine  at  table  soon.     [ ]  will  tell  you  the  lady  is 

really  his  sister,  and  no  more  a  countess  than  she  is  a  pppa 
Oh  !  it  is  quite  melancholy.  I  wish  some  person  would  wnte 
to  her,  and  ask  her  Royal  Highness  if  she  is  mad,  or  if  she 
is  aware  what  ^il\  be  the  consequence  of  permitting  these 
disreputable  people  to  continue  as  her  attendants.  What 
provoked  me  most,  was  her  not  putting  on  a  rag  of  mourning, 
or  taking  the  least  notice  of  her  poor  brother's  death.  I  do 
not  understand  the  torpor  which  has  apparently  crept  over 

her  feelings.     The  M[ ]%  went  to  see  her,  and  were  rat   j 

feignedly  sorry  to  find  her  looking  ill,  and  evidently  in  low    - 
spirits      Poor  Willy  they  are  very  fond  of,  and  he  complained 
bittnly  ot  tlie  foreigners,  and  said  they  treated  him  most 
unkin»ilY      1  rould  fill  my  letter  with  lamentations  on  this 
sail  s\ibio\i.  but  reserve  all  commentaries  thereon  f or  iw 
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9aix,  ¥^ien  we  meet,  which,  I  hope,  will  not  be  at  a  very 
distant  period,  &c 

The  forgoing  letters  pained  me  considerably.  Nothing 
bat  a  miracle  can  avert  the  destruction  of  the  poor 

Princess ;    for  Lady  [ ^J,  to  whom  I  communicated 

these  melancholy  accounts,  told  me  she  heard  there 
were  persons  actively  employed  in  endeavouring  to 
arrange  a  plot  against  the  Princess,  that  would  lead  to 
her  disgrace.  The  principal  members  of  this  body  of 
people  appointed  to  watch  her  are  stationed  at  Milan 
at  this  very  moment,  and  highly  paid.    I  asked  Lady 

[ ']  if  notice  could  not  be  given  to  the  public  in  England 

fhat  such  proceeding  were  being  carried  on  against  her 
Soyal  Highness ;  and  if  a  timely  appeal  to  the  justice 
of  this  country  might  not  save  her  from  the  dire  effects 
of  a  secret  inquisition :  to  which  she  repUed,  that  un- 
loirtimately,  though  she  was  well  assured  of  the  truth  of 
tliis  sormise,  as  it  could  not  be  proved,  the  matter  could 
not  be  publicly  spoken  of.  I  gathered  from  all  she  said, 
fhat  she  considers  the  case  hopeless,  and  that  evil  must 
CDsne  of  the  Princess's  imprudent  conduct. 

In  the  evening  I  learnt  that  the  King  is  thought  to  be 
dying.  It  would  seem  as  if  all  tended  to  hasten  the  end 
of  this  royal  tragedy.  When  he  dies,  the  Regent  will  be 
vested  with  unlimited  power ;  and  how  fearfully  will 
he  not  make  the  Princess  feel  his  prerogative ! 

Tuesday^  the  2gth. — I  received  another  letter  from  Mr. 

Spiarpe].    Formerly,  when  he  hved  in  the  world,  it  was 

kss  astonishing  that  he  should  find  matter  to  draw  out 

his  shrewd  and  clever  remarks ;   but  now,  when,  as  he 

himself  says,  he  hves  in  complete  retirement,  and  that 

he  has  only  the  imaginations  of  his  own  mind  to  furnish 

hiod  with  the  brilliant  ideas  that  flow  from  his  pen,  it  is 

doubly  surprising  to  read  his  amusing  letters,  every  one^of 

which  seems  to  contain  more  pith  than  the  preceding  one. 
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Modern  Athexs.   Thursday. 

IHar  =    — ], — I  should  much  sooner  have  done  zDVsdi 

rlio  honour  oi  answering  your  letter,  had  I  known.  tiL  within 

th^st'  two  dax-s.  whether  I  was  standing  on  my  head  or  my 

h^vis.     I  will  not  trouble  you  with  long  family  details,  bet 

UKM  v'lV  state,  that  though  I  offered  to  take  all  the  old  fumitnre 

01  :'.iis  house  at  the  highest  price,  because  I  would  not  also 

takv  :hc  i>lato  and  linen,  some  of  my  relatives  rouUi  me  cmi, 

t'lc  vciy  uKHvstick  wiis  carried  off  in  triumph,  to  be  sold  at 

.ukI  you.  who  have  done  me  the  honour  to  be  in  this 

hous*'.  Olid  ktiow  the  wilderness  of  rubbish  which  it  contains, 

may  c..isily   imagine  the  scene.     I  verily  believed  that  my 

t\%o  .uioicuc  oa:s  would  have  gone  distracted.     They  shot 

like  ri.Lshcs  .n  li^htniiu;  continually  from  the  garret  to  the 

Jiii.ji^;;-;Ai'i.  jLiid  'c^ack  again,  uttering  the  most  dismal  cries, 

.uio  .1.  .vi!?t*cvo.  :,>  :ake  refuge  under  the  drapery  of  the  maid- 

^1  ^.Li  .s  v^'io  .la.l  other  fish  to  fry,  and  could  afford  them  no 

^.oll^^.^a'- ot!.     tVL!.   tvV.  joined  his  screams  to  the  concert; 

bill    rjv   '.  *iv.*ise  vvovJvi  have  outslept  the  storm,  had  I  not 

xvii  .^oltj;eo.  : .»  :*we  his  Kisket.     When  he  did  awake,  how- 

yvti     K*  set   :s  .C  jl:*.  c\\ar.vMe  of  composure,  behaving  much 

uoiv   iivv  .1    •i''  -i.^ti^^L^'er  than  mN"self,  the  maids,  or  the  cats 

'.   1*1  '.  ^«'l   l.  l  A.-jLv.:;;rv:  bvick  again  out  of  the  hands  of  the 

'-"M.iN:  ii\-^    .N. .  ciur.'.-:   rx^iuce  the  chaos  to  any  order.    It 

>  >.^.i      Kt     '^'ixji.i  \  -^'c:  S:a:^ar§.  by  any  chance,  are  forced  to 

.V     »t     K-      is-s.  ::«?y  r.c'v^r  can  put  them  on  again  in  the 

>*^i.v    "iJi.i  I*  i\*:   dsr^K-r.     ,ini  I  fear  this  is  my  case.    But 

•  V    niiv.1  >*t,».    .1   -v.   .-Av.  .vr:,urs.     You  may  be  sure,  dear 

K  VI.  -,    X'  •••'.5>:  ^:T.'4:::ying  to  my  pride  to  be  of 

'.'  .    ..  .■ . '_.  :r.  any  shape  ;  but,  alas! 

t.  ■    '.  ■  >  ':  .'.i^-.riS.  I  can  be  of  no  earthly 

» :.  •   N      ^•  ::^  'c-  I  T .V.  J  J /?.;  i.^r  SO  mauj'  \-ears,  what 

■  .  -        »v      1    v:  '»•"•:?.  '.  :.vk  i:r>  mv  abode  here,  I 

■■..,'.  \>;    \.  *t.  :\  -•;•;■.•.  SwT.^e  i:ke  a  rat  or  a  toad, 

'^     .  'v       .        .'«.;.:.  /  -,.--:  /..ur.:V:  task  of  numbering 

^  >.     X    '» .^  ,w"-.    .   .:j.;.";v.   :;  :j.ke  up  Frankenstein, 

...^     ■     '■..:,'     --     '.V    •  •.     •  ^':.^  I  ■••^jh  Lady  [ ]  would 

.  ,  ^  "...  .  ..,^"..'.   :    '■  f  ■.:■'  ".'.-.'r  r.'.rr.ster.     Let  some 

%.  .  ••         .^         ■  >  .  ■  --trs,   r:r--V':>c  a  wife  to  punish 

^   -  ^   :v    V     v*«  .  .■;    :;■■;.     ;.:    .ir.i   r.rar.    collecting 

beauties 


< 
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of  antiquity — ^to  Egypt,  for  instance,  in  search  of  the 
mummy  of  Cleopatra.  I  would  have  the  ghosts  of  some  of 
those  ladies  to  oppose  his  efforts :  surely  a  good  deal  might 
be  made  of  this  part.  After  he  hath  collected  a  sackful  of 
beauty,  he  mixes  up  his  dust  with  rose-water,  &c.,  and  shapes 
the  doll,  leaving  out  all  heart,  but  fiUing  her  head  with  the 
brains  of  two  foxes  and  an  ape.  Up  she  starts,  as  radiant  as 
the  morning,  beautiful,  but  without  one  accomplishment, 
with  no  cleverness  but  cunning.  The  monster  makes  a  for- 
tone  in  India,  and  comes  to  London  for  a  wife  ;  he  falls  deeply 
in  love  with  a  doll,  who  loathes  the  sight  of  him,  but  marries 
him  with  a  good  grace ;  they  reside  in  London,  and  there 
madame  begins  to  reward  his  merits  ;  she  gambles,  &c.  &c., 
be  still  loving  her  in  spite  of  all  her  favdts.  In  this  place 
many  amusing  London  scenes  might  be  introduced,  without 
any  personaUties,  which  are  always  detestable.  I  wovdd 
throw  the  monster  into  jail  for  her  debts,  and  make  her  elope 
to  France  with  a  young  dragoon  officer,  sending  the  monster 
a  lock  of  her  own  and  her  lap-dog's  hair,  by  way  of  insult, 
in  an  ill-spelt  letter.  Hang  the  monster  in  a  fit  of  jealous 
despair.  Then,  when  the  doll  is  walking  with  her  lover, 
through  one  of  the  narrow  ruinous  streets  of  Paris,  in  the 
dosk  of  the  evening,  a  low  window-shutter  suddenly  opens, 
and  the  fearful  head  of  an  old  man  appears,  who  blows  his 
breath  upon  her,  and  quickly  closes  the  window.  She  sinks 
down  at  her  companion's  feet,  a  dry  mass  of  dust  and  ashes  I 

Pray,  my  dear  [ ],  ask  Lady  [ ]  to  think  on  this  my 

contrivance,  and  let  me  know  your  thoughts  thereupon. 
Perhaps  you  may  like  to  possess  the  jeu  d'esprit  I  send 
herewith  enclosed.  It  was  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
many  years  ago,  when  Miss  Lewis  was  staying  at  Edin- 

bforgh  with  her  friend  Lady  [ ]  ;  and  having  made  this 

offering,  I  shall  conclude  with  assuring  you  that  I  am  your 
faithful,  &c. 

CRIMINAL  LETTERS, 
The  King  against  Sophia  Lewis. 

George,  &c., — Whereas  robbery  and  murder  are,  in  this 
and  an  civilised  countries,  crimes  of  a  high  nature  and  severely 
pimishable,  especially  when  aggravated  by  circumstances  of 
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atrocious  cruelty,  and  perpetrated  upon  persons  of  distin- 
guished merit  and  talents ;  yet  nevertheless  you,  the  said 
Sophia  Lewis,  are  guilty  actor  or  art  and  part  of  the  aforesaid 
crimes ;    forasmuch  as  having  associated  yourself  with  the. 

Right   Honourable    [ ],  commonly  called  Lady  [ ], 

professed  tyrant  and  destroyer  of  the  king's  liege  subjects 
you  did  frequent  divers  assemblies,  concerts,  plaj^,  sermons, 
&c.  &c.,  and  then  and  there  distiurb  the  king's  peace  and  the 
quiet  of  his  subjects,  and  withdrew  their  attention  from 
their  lawful  business,  amusement,  and  devotion,  and  by 
assailing  them  with  certain  weapons  called  charms,  both  open 
and  concealed,  contrary  to  the  statutes  provided  against 
fascination  and  witchcraft ;  and  in  particular,  upon  the  30th 
day  of  January,  1801,  or  upon  the  day  immediately  preceding, 
or  following  the  same,  or  upon  one  or  other  of  the  days  of  the 
said  month,  or  of  the  month  immediately  succeeding,  you  did 
violently  and  repeatedly  assault  the  person  of  the  deceased 
John  Leyden,  late  preacher  of  the  gospel,  with  the  purpose 
and  intent  of  depriving  him  of  his  rest,  peace  of  mind,  and 
other  valuables,  of  which  you  possessed  yourself.  And 
although  the  said  John  Leyden  was  divers  times  heard  to 
exclaim  in  the  most  pitiful  and  miserable  accents,  and  to 
complain  of  your  crudty,  yet  nevertheless  you  continued  to 
torment  him  with  divers  weapons,  called  wit,  beauty,  accom- 
plishments, &c.  &c. ;  and  particularly  with  a  pair  of  keen  and 
piercing  eyes,  and  having  penetrated  to  his  very  heart,  you 
did  most  relentlessly  extract  the  same  from  his  body,  (he 
crying  pitifully  all  the  while  for  mercy :)  And  the  said  John 
Leyden  having  survived  the  cruel  operation,  (being  a  man 
of  great  bodily  strength  and  vigour,)  did,  in  consequence 
thereof,  become  insane  and  a  burden  to  himself  and  his  friends, 
being  capable  of  nothing  but  of  uttering  complaints  of  your 
cruelty,  until  his  compassionate  friends  had  thoughts  of 
sending  him  to  the  hospital  of  Coventry  for  the  recovery  of 
his  senses.  Nevertheless  you,  Sophia  Lewis,  did  renew  your 
attack  upon  this  melancholy  object,  and  did  carry  him  off 

in  a  postchaise  to  W[ ],  (he  being  altogether  unable  to 

resist  the  violence  of  your  attack,)  and  there,  or  at  some  other 
place  to  the  public  prosecutor  unknown,  did  continue  your 
assault  upon  him,  forcing  him  to  dance  while  in  this  lamentable 
state — B,  cruelty  which  can  only  be  paralleled   among  the 
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savage  Indians :  In  consequence'of  which  repeated  barbarity, 
the  said  John  Leyden  fainted,  sank,  and  died  away :  At  last, 
time  and  place  aforesaid,  the  said  John  Leyden  was  bar- 
barously robbed,  tormented,  and  finally  murdered  as  afore- 
said, and  you  the  said  Sophia  Lewis  are  guilty  actor  or  art 
or  part  thereof.  And  there  will  be  lodged  in  evidence  against 
you  divers  poems,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  said  John  Leyden, 
all  marking  the  progressive  derangement  of  his  understanding, 
and  imputing  the  same  to  your  ill  usage ;  also  a  letter  ad-* 
dressed  to  the  public  prosecutor,  beginning  with  the  words 
Dear  sir,  and  ending  with  the  words  turn  over,  with  a  post- 
script in  the  hand  of  the  unfortunate  sufierer,  in  a  language 
unlmown.  For  all  which  crimes  you  have  justly  deserved  to 
undergo  the  punishment  of  law,  namely,  to  be  attached  by 
means  of  a  ring  to  such  person  of  merit,  fortune,  and  accom- 
plishments, as  may  be  found  worthy  of  being  public  executioner 
upon  the  present  occasion.  Given  under  our  signet  at  Edin*". 
this  2nd  of  February,  1802. 

(Signed)   Walter  Scott, 
Counsd  for  the  King  in  this  case. 

March  isl, — I  received  several  letters  from  abroad; 
amongst  them  one  from  Sir  Wm.  Gell. 

Scene — a  charming  little  room  with  the  window  open,  looking 
out  on  the  lovely  bay.  Orange-trees,  myrtles,  and  flowers  under 
my  window.    The  sun  shining  as  it  can  only  shine  at  Naples.] 

Present,  an  individual  dressed  in  an  orange  and  blue- 
coloured  dressing-gown,  a  red  velvet  nightcap  upon  his  head, 
his  countenance  nearly  of  the  same  hue  as  his  gown,  perhaps 
a  little  more  resembling  a  citron  colour ;  his  feet  rolled  up 
in  flannel,  and  deposited  on  a  stool.  He  exclaims  occasion- 
ally with  much  anger  and  vehemence,  as  a  twinge  of  the  gout 
makes  itself  severely  felt. 

Now  why,  say  you,  put  in  such  an  ugly  figure  in  the  fore- 
ground, to  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  scene  ?  Remove 
yonder  monster  out  of  my  sight,  you  exclaim.    But  when  I 

inform  you,  dear  [ ],  that  this  same  unsightly-looking 

personage  is  your  faithful  Adonis,  I  am  certain  all  your 
disgust  will  turn  to  pity.  Such,  then,  is  my  condition  at 
this  present  moment  when  I  have  the  pleasure  of  writing 
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to  you,  and  such  it  has  been  for  this  some  time  past,  vtack 
must  account  for  my  not  having  sooner  replied  to  your  last 
kind  letter.  It  would  seem,  by  all  the  accounts  you  give, 
that  London  society  is  very  brilliant  at  this  epoch  :  yet 
(though,  perhaps,  you  will  not  believe  the  declaration,  and 
will  think  it  is  because  the  grapes  are  sour  that  I  say  so). 
I  do  not  feel  the  smallest  wish  to  be  immersed  in  the  whirlpool 
of  your  dissipations.  A  London  hfe  is  pleasant  enough  from 
twenty  to  thirty,  but  not  after  that  period — at  least  not  the 
kind  of  life  a  poor  single  man  is  able  to  lead — hunting  for 
dinners,  and  paying  court  to  every  stupid  person  who  hangs 
out  notice  that  they  give  "  good  entertainment  for  man  and 
woman  "  ;  which  good  entertainment,  by  the  way,  is  very 
often  exceedingly  bad,  both  as  to  provender  for  body  and 

mind.     If  I  were  as  rich  as  the  Duke  of  [ ].  and  had  such 

a  palazzo  as  he  possesses,  wherein  to  receive  those  I  liked, 
and  no  others,  I  could  exist  very  well  in  London  for  a  few 
of  the  summer  months  ;  but  I  never  would  spend  a  spring, 
autumn,  or  winter  there,  in  those  days  when  you  citizens  dwdl 
in  an  atmosphere  of  fog  and  cast  winds,  by  which  your  faces 
are  all  transformed  to  a  copper-coloured  hue,  with  red  noses, 
living  hke  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  Pole,  by  candle- 
light during  the  greater  part  of  the  four-and-twenty  hours. 
It  is  mar\-ellous  how  any  person  can  prefer  such  a  climate  to 
that  of  this  divine  country  ;  and  it  surprises  roe  more  par- 
ticularly that  you,  a  person  of  taste  and  discernment  in  most 
matters,  should  follow  the  foolish  multitude  in  this  wiUuI 
love  of  home.  It  is  a  pretty  notion  in  fairy  tales,  wherein 
mention  is  never  made  or  alluded  to  of  the  above- mentioned 
fogs,  east  winds,  and  such-like  \'ulgar  realities  ; — but  to  put 
the  theory  into  practice  is  a  great  mistake.  You  ask  me  if  I 
shall  never  return  to  England.  Never  is  a  great  word,  and  1 
may  be  compelled  some  day  ;  but  as  long  as  I  am  a  free  agent, 
and  that  there  is  not  a  law  passed  to  forbid  all  the  variaHe 
changes  of  the  British  atmosphere,  I  shall  avoid  encounterin| 
an  increase  of  suffering — which  I  should  infalhbly  do,  were  1 
to  expose  myself  to  your  northern  climate  :  so  I  live  in  hops 
that  you.  and  a  few  others  whom  I  care  for,  may  come  here, 
*nd  thus  1  may  enjoy  your  society  without  paying  too  great 
K  price  for  that  pleasure — which  I  should  do,  by  expc^ng 
my  wretched  limbs  to  the  cold  blasts  of  England. 
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I  heard  from  the  Princess  of  Wales  a  few  days  since,  and 
had  the  honour  of  receiving  a  letter  written  by  her  own  royal 
hand  ;  but  so  written,  I  could  only  decipher  half  of  its  con- 
tents, and  was  satisfied  to  guess  tiie  rest.  Mrs.  Thompson 
appears  dissatisfied  with  self  and  all  the  world  besides,  speci- 
ally with  the  household ;  from  which,  says  she,  ''  Dere  is  not 
one  to  choose  better  than  de  oder ;  dey  have  all  behaved  in 
the  most  cruellest  manner  possible  to  me."  Of  course  your 
humble  servant  is  included  in  this  anathema.  No  mention 
is  made  of  the  present  court,  by  which  I  judge  their  reign  is 
drawing  to  a  conclusion.  Heaven  speed  its  termination, 
though  mayhap  it  may  be  followed  by  a  worse,  and  that 
Mis.  Thompson  will  only  fall  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 
I  heard,  by  a  sidewind  report,  that  the  plan  fixed  upon  by 
Mr.  Thompson  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  the  Thompson  kingdom,  not  to  mention  his  own  domestic 
ididty,  was  to  propose  to  Mrs.  Thompson,  when  the  elder 
Thompson  dies,  and  that  he  is  succeeded  by  Thompson, 
junior,   to  accept  a  large  income,  and  never  to  set  foot  on 

Thompson  ground.    I  do  not  think  Mrs.  T[ ]  will  submit 

to  these  conditions.  There  is  a  deal  of  spirit  in  the  latter 
which  will  revolt  at  such  terms,  and  we  shall  see  grand  doings 
yet,  I  promise  you.  "  The  Great  Mogul "  trembles  in  his 
slippers,  I  know,  and  is  most  anxious  to  retain  Liverpool 
and  Co.  in  office,  because  they  have  sworn  to  fight  against 
Mis.  Thompson.  They  are  a  rascally  set,  and  quite  equal  to 
obeying  Mr.  Thompson's  most  unreasonable  commands. 
I  hear  Mrs.  Thompson's  health  is  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be. 
Willikin  revolts  frequently,  and  hates  the  Count  Hector 
Von  Der  Ott,  so  that  there  are  disturbances  in  *'  Paradise/* 
as  Alcandrina  denominates  the  Villa  D'Este.  I  have  some- 
times wished  I  could  disguise  myself,  and  obtain  an  entrance 
into  this  Eden,  to  have  the  fun  of  seeing  how  these  primeval 
personages  pass  their  time. 

Who  is  the  favourite  in  the  harem  of  the  Sultan  just  now  ? 
Is  it,  as  we  outlandish  folks  hear,  my  Lady  of  C[onynghamJ 
that  has  had  the  honour  of  having  the  handkerchief  thrown 
to  her  ? 

We  have  few  of  our  country  people  here  at  present,  and 
oaless  I  could  pick  and  choose,  so  as  to  have  those  I  prefer, 
I  do  not  lament  the  absence  of  English  folks.    Lady  D[ ] 
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is  one  of  the  few  residing  with  us  Neapolitans.  She  is  hand- 
some— more  I  know  not  of  her,  save  what  rumour  has  be«n 
pleased  to  invent,  viz.  that  she  once  had  a  black  child,  which 
being  an  inconvenient  circumstance,  the  little  nigger  was 
changed,  by  some  hocus-pocus,  into  a,  fair  flaxen-headed 
infant.  Remember,  /  have  not  coined  this  anecdote,  and 
am  only  the  speaking-trumpet  of  report ;  which  it  is  very 
imprudent  to  be  by  the  way,  as  the  poor  machine  is  frequently 
accused  of  being  the  composer  of  the  news  it  repeate 
mechanically. 

At  whose  shrine  doth  Mr.  W[ ]d  bend  the  knee  ?  and 

does  he  dress  more  like  a  gentleman  than  in  former  times  ? 
It  is  said  the  Duke  of  G[rafton]  torments  the  Duchess,  and 
makes  her  live  up  at  the  tip-top  of  the  house,  and  treats  her 
cavalierly.  Now,  being  but  an  off-sprout  of  royalty,  such 
manners  are  not  seemly  ;  but  I  have  always  remarked  that 
these  half-and-half  people  of  blood,  noble  or  royal,  are  pecu- 
liarly grand,  and  give  themselves  twice  as  many  airs  as  the 
original  roots  and  direct  branches  of  the  tree. 

Poor  Lewis  !  arc  you  not  sorry  for  the  Monk  ?  Some  say 
he  was  poisoned  by  his  slaves.     No  good  ever  yet  came  trf 

doing  good  and  generous  actions.     Rest  assured,  dear  [ ], 

it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  be  kind  and  noble.  'Tis  always  your 
mean,  selhsh  people,  who  fatten  and  thrive,  and  come  to  a 
good  end.  To  think  of  the  poor  dear  Monk's  being  thrown 
overboard  and  eaten  by  the  fish  !  Truly  it  vexes  me,  and  I 
am  sure  so  it  wiU  you.  To  whom  did  he  leave  all  his  worldly 
goods  ?     I  suppose  to  his  sister,  Lady  Lushington. 

And  now  1  must  conclude,  for  my  poor  fingers  ache,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  wearied  with  this  long  epistle  ;  so  1  will 
only  add  that  I  am  yours  with  great  regard, 

GEtLiNo,  alias  Anacharsis,  Adonis,  &c.  &c. 


LETTER  FROM  MADAME  D[AVIDOF]F  TO  [ ]. 

J'ai  tant  de  plaisir  i  recevoir  de  vos  nouvelles,  chere  [ ], 

que  je  veux  me  le  procurer,  en  d^pit  des  cousins  qui  in'ont 
presque  ot6  le  moyen  dc  vous  en  remercier,  en  aUment  nW 
mains  par  leur  piqueur :  elles  sont  si  venimeuses,  que  je  me, 
sers  avec  difficult^  de  mes  doigts.  Jugez,  d'apres  cet  effort 
si   j'attache   du   prix   i   voire   correspondence.     Cepcndant 
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tout  agr^ble  pu'elle  est  pour  moi,  elle  pourroit  le  d^venir 

encore  davantage,  si  elle  panrenoit  k  nous  rapprocher  pour 

rhiver,  quoique  mes  plans  ne  soient  point  arret6s,  et  que  j'en 

forme  plusieurs  qui  devrois  etre  sanctionn6es  par  mon  mari  k 

son  retour.    Neanmoins  j'aimerois  connoitre  les  vdtres,  et 

savoir  si  vous  dirigez  vos  pas  sur  la  France,  Tltalie,  ou  la 

GrSce.    On  dit  que  la  Princesse  de  Galle  y  va :  elle  a  6crit  k 

Lord  Exmoutte,  pour  lui  demander  un  vaisseau  sur  lequel 

elle  desireroit  s'embarquer,  encore  une  f ois,  pour  revisiter  les 

Isles  loniennes,  d'oil  elle  iroit  passer  Thiver  k  AthSnes,  et  le 

printemps  k  Constantinople.    J'ai  appris  demierement  de 

cboses  par  rapport  k  cette  pauvre  Princesse,  qui  m'a  fait 

bien  du  chagrin.    Elle  a  affroniS  bien  des  gens  ici ;  tout  ce 

qa'elle  fait  paroit  mal  entendu ;   tout  le  contraire  de  ce  qui 

me  aemble  bien  pour  elle  de  faire.    N'a-t'elle  pas  une  amie 

an  monde  qui  pourroit  lui  donner  des  bons  conseils?    Ella 

m'interessoit  ties  fort ;   elle  a  parl^  avec  tant  de  sentiment, 

par  rapport  k  la  mort  de  sa  fille  Princesse  Charlotte,  qu'eUe 

m'a  vivement  touch^.    Neanmoins  ceux  qui  la  connoissent 

intimement  m'ont  assure  que  cette  evenement  ne  lui  a  pas 

fait  soufirir  si  amerement,  et  il  m'ont  dit  qu'elle  a  le  coeur 

l^gire  et  Tesprit  frivole.    Est-il  possible  qu'dle  m'ait  tromp^ 

de  cette  fa^on  k  la  crotre  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  aimable 

et  sincere  ?    EUe  a  beaucoup  de  charme  dans  ses  mani^res, 

et  il  me  paroit  cruelle  dans  ces  dames  Angloises  de  Tavoir 

tons  abandonn6s.    Mais  on  ne  doit  pas  juger  k  la  hite  de  la 

oonduite  d'autrui,  et  il  se  pent  que  ces  dames  avoient  des 

bonnes  raisons  pour  quitter  le  service  de  son  Altesse  Royale. 

Comme  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  est  petillante  d'esprit !  et  sa 

bonhommie  la  rend  une  des  plus  attrayantes  personnages  que 

j'ai  rencontrde  pour  longtemps.    La  Princesse  paraissoit  lui 

8tre  bien  attach^  ;  elle  doit  etre  une  grande  perte  pour  elle. 

Jc  me  suis  trouv^  k  un  diner  hier,  auquel  j'aurois  bien  voulu 

voos  voir,  pour  partager  le  plaisir  qui  m'a  fait  un  improvisa- 

tear  cflebre,  arriv6  de  Rome  demierement.    Lady  Dadrymple 

m'a  fait  faire  la  connoissance  de  quelques  dames  de  Genes, 

cntr'autres  celle  de  Madame  Pallavicini,  chez  qui  j'ai  6t6 

invitee  pour  entendre  ce  po^te.     II  a  chant6  d'abord  la  mort 

de  Petrarch  ;  ensuite  on  lui  a  donn6  le  sujet  de  Coriolane,  et 

puis  celui  d'Hdoise  sur  la  tombe  d'Abelard.    Les  Messieurs, 

btiga6es  du  tragique,  et  voulant  ^ayer  la  Soci6t6  par  une 
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fcs>?^  MH^tiA  triste,  ont  demand^  des  vers  sur  la  durde  du 
IsM^KtHiv  iH^njugal.  Donner  un  sujet  pareil  devant  vingt 
UMmiw*»  otoit  bien  indiscret ;  cependant  Monsieur  Fidanra 
^  *M^  ^\  tlrt  i.  merveille,  commengant  avec  la  description  du 
thHtvmoon  ;  mais,  selon  mes  id6es,  ce  n'^toit  pas  bien  de 
\\\\  avoir  nomm6  un  tel  sujet,  et  son  langage  etoit  trop  Italienne 
iHUir  iJaire  k  des  oreilles  du  Nord.  La  fin  m'a  moins  scanda- 
Iwd© :  J*y  ai  trouvfe  des  belles  pens^,  et  une  toumure 
iiigenieuae,  fine,  et  delicate.  Toute  la  soir^  fut  charmante, 
»t  n  a  6t€  empoisonn^e  pour  moi,  que  par  le  regret  de  ne 
pouvoir  partager  avec  vous  cet  amusement.  Savezvous 
quo  TAboukir  k  6t6  oblige  d'aller  k  Malte  chercher  votre 
ambassadeur,  qui  revenoit  de  Constantinople,  et  qui  s'em- 
barque  sur  ce  vaisseau  pour  aller  en  Angleterre  ?  Lady 
Glenbervie  a  perdu  cette  bonne  occasion  de  retoumer  dans 
ws  foyers.  J 'en  suis  vraiment  troubl6e  pour  elle.  Bon 
jour,  chfire. — ^Avez-vous  eu  assez  de  mon  bavardage  ? 
J'oubliois  de  vous  feliciter  sur  les  brillans  succfe  de  vos 
^nndes ;  Timmortd  Wellington  s'est  acquis  des  droits  k 
la  reconnoissance  de  toute  personne  bien  pensante. 

I  was  very  glad  to  receive  the  foregoing  letter,  for 
Madame  D[avidoff]  is  a  most  amiable  person,  and  I  feel 
a  great  interest  in  her  fate,  which  is  not  so  happy  a  one 
as  she  deserves.  Her  husband  makes  no  secret  of  his 
having  another  attachment  to  some  lady  in  Russia,  and 
he  once  told  me  that  he  was  so  miserable  at  being  obliged 
to  remain  away  from  his  coimtry,  that  he  walked  only 
a  certain  distance  every  day  for  health,  and  never  Hfted 
his  eyes  from  the  ground. 

I  dined  tHe-drtHe  with  Lady  C.  L[amb] :  she  is  very 
amusing,  but  her  mind  is  in  a  sad  state  of  bewilderment, 
and  I  fear  it  is  Ukely  to  grow  worse  instead  of  better. 
She  ought  to  be  placed  imder  the  care  of  some  kind  and 
judicious  person,  before  she  requires  more  restraint. 
She  clings,  poor  soul,  to  any  one  who  is  gentle  and 
affectionate  towards  her ;  and  she  has  fastened  upon  me, 
which  is  troublesome,  as  she  very  frequently  forces 
herself  upon  me  when  I  have  not  time  to  devote  to  her. 
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5  writes  poetry  with  great  talent,  and  she  entertamed 

all  the  evening  we  passed  together,   by  reciting 

ny  of   her  compositions.      She  appears  to  have  a 

ong  affection  for  her  husband,  but,  as  he  is  careless 

her,  her  disposition,  which  is  naturally  aifnante,  leads 

:  to  attach    herself    to    others.     Amongst    various 

:ses,  which  she  insisted  on  my  accepting,  she  gave 

the  following  lines,  which  she  said  she  had  written, 

supposing  them  to  be  spoken  by  the  Duchess  of 

Bvonshire]. 


WINTER  AMUSEMENTS. 

ring.  Summer,  and  Autumn  had  once  a  dispute, 

lich  season  among  them  was  most  in  repute. 

ring  bragg'd  of  her  nightingales  singing  all  night, 

d  hi^  lambkins  that  skipt  about  soon  as  'twas  light. 

i  Summer  grew  warm,  and  said  'twas  enough — 

tat  too  often  he'd  heard  such  common-place  stuff ; 

lat  to  kim  the  bright  sun,  all  in  splendour  arising. 

as  an  object  by  few  more  sublime  and  surprising. 

Ml  jrour  pleasures,"  quoth  Autumn,  "  are  nothing  to  mine  ; 

J  fruits  are  ambrosia,  and  nectar  my  wine." 

iras  thus  that  these  three  were  by  turns  holding  forth, 

lien  rough  winds  thus  roar'd  from  the  bleak  frosty  north  : 

Not  one  of  you  thinks  Winter  merits  reward, 

r  that  Winter  amusements  are  worthy  regard. 

oa.  Spring,  brag  of  nightingales  giving  delight, 

aVn't  I  fiddlers,  like  them,  that  can  warble  all  night  ? 

00  talk,  too,  of  lambkins  that  prettily  skip  it ; 

on't  my  misses  at  Almack's  as  merrily  trip  it  ? 

len,  good  Summer,  your  sun  never  shines  but  he  scorches 

is  not  so  with  my  chandeliers,  flambeaux,  and  torches. 

ly,  the3r're  better  than  sunshine,  as  some  sages  say, 

T  they  light  us  by  night,  as  well  as  by  day. 

r  you.  Autumn,  your  time  in  high  flavours  you  waste, 

if  you  alone  monopolised  taste. 

IS  !  in  a  riband  of  mine,  or  a  feather, 

»re's  more  taste  than  in  all  your  fine  fruits  put  together. 
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Add  tD  Hast  Fvc  ridottos,  plays,  operas,  drams, 
Aad  awmmkSei  qnle  private,  wliere  all  the  world  comes. 
~**e  fine  h&^  ttat  fariog  me  the  bon-ton  from  France, 
kad  gaaOtaai  gnmi.  ttat  are  leaming  to  dance. 
<U1  time  witfa  the  gay  bat  the  ^mter  b  lost, 
'c  a  Dotcfaman  b  never  alive  but  in  frost. 

ii    i,  my  deal  Seasons,  I'd  have  yoa  remember, 
'i     nam  got  as  far  as  the  month  of  December. 
DO.  Spnng  and  Summer,  are  both  run  away  ; 
oo,  Aatomn.  won't  venture  mocb  longer  to  stay ; 
1  cxa't  then  bat  own,  if  yoo  hearken  to  reason, 
nnnsements  hut  tm»e  are  at  pres^it  in  season. 

Lady  C.  L^amb]  told  me  she  wrote  the  above  on  the 
ccasion  of  the  Dnchess  sajring  she  never  wished  to  see 

.joie  of  the  conntiy  than  was  comprised  in  the  Paila 
Q  London  ;    that  Chiswick  even  was  too  far  removed 

jom  the  metropolis  ;  and  that  when  people  complained 

d(  the  latter  place  being  dull,  she  always  replied,  "  London 

is  good  enough  for  me  at  all  times." 

March  2d. — To  my  great  surprise,  I  received  a  letter 
.   from  the  Princess  of  Wales,  giving  me  a  commission  to 
execute,  which  is  to  inform  Lady  [ \ 

Qne  i'ai  donn£  Tcffdie  positive  d'airanger  mes  afiaires  peco^: 

niaires.  et  qu'eUe  trouvera  sa  pension  chez  Monsieur  [ ^1 ; 

et  aussi  assure  la  an  reste  que  je  serai  en  tous  temps  son  amie 


It  is  better  thus,  dear  [ "] ;   I  will  not  express  to  Lady 

[ 3  ^iiy  disappwintment  at  her  having  forsaken  me,  though 

to  you  I  will  confess  I  was  much  hurt  at  her  for  so  doing. 
N'importe !     Ma  vie  s'6coule  lentement  mais  surement.  et 

D  y  aura  fin  un  de  ces  jours.     Dear  [ ],  I  may  hope  for  some 

happiness  in  another  world,  auquel  je  ne  m'attends  plus  dam 
celui-d. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  North  that  you  were  wdL 
Pardon  my  troubling  you  with  this  letter,  but  I  do  not  lil» 

myself  to  address  Lady  [ },  as  that  would  renovveier 

intercourse  which  I  do  not  wish  for  to  happen. 


^_ 


1 
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William,  who  knows  I  am  writing  to  you,  b^s  me  to 
remember  him  to  your  recollection;  he  always  speaks  of 
yoa  with  the  greatest  r^ard,  as  bdng  so  kind  to  him  at 
Kensington. 

Adieu,  ma  chdrel  croyez-md  toujouis  votre  trte  sincere 
amie, 

C.  P. 

I  was  much  touched  by  this  letter ;  it  was  evidently 
written  at  a  moment  of  great  depression,  and  when  the 
poor  Princess  felt  to  the  uttermost  the  loneliness  of  her 

fate.    She  wrongs  Lady  [ ],  however,  in  condenming 

her  for  having  quitted  her  service :  it  was  from  no 
disrespect  or  want  of  attachment  to  her  Ro}^  High- 
ness   personally;     but    Lady    [ ]    had    other    and 

stronger  claims  upon  her,  which  rendered  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  her  to  resign  her  situation  in  the  Princess's 
household. 

I  communicated  the  foregoing  letter  to  Lady  [ ], 

and  advised  her  to  lose  no  time  in  applying  to  Mr.  [ ] 

for  the  payment  of  the  salary  due  to  her ;  since,  if  she 
delays  to  do  so,  the  money  the  Princess  had  appointed 
for  that  purpose  might  be  applied  to  the  Uquidation  of 
some  other  debt,  as  I  well  know  her  Royal  Highness  is  in 
the  utmost  distress  respecting  money  matters.      These 
horrible   foreign   servants   have   been   cheating   her  in 
every  way.    I  was  told  that  several  tradespeople  at 
Milan  had  refused  to  send  in  goods  on  her  accoimt,  if 
only  ordered  by  the  Comte  Hector  Von  Der  Ott,  as  Sir 
W.  Gell  calls  him  ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  Princess 
had  given  an  order  for  them  to  obey  this  person's  com- 
mands to  any  amount.    It  is  pitiable  to  think  of  her 
being  in  the  hands  of  such  dishonest  servants  ;  and  were 
I  not  aware  of  the  utter  uselessness  of  giving  her  any 
counsel,  I  would,  in  my  reply,  venture  to  tell  her  Royal 
Highness  the  opinion  generally  entertained  of  her  estab- 
lishment ;  but  it  would  produce  no  good  effect.     Perhaps 
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she  will  at  last  become  convinced  of  their  rapacity  ;  bot 
then  I  fear  it  may  not  be  till  it  is  too  late.  Therefore, 
although  the  poor  King's  death,  it  is  apprehended,  will 
make  a  great  commotion,  yet  that  event  is  the  only  one 
likely  to  induce  the  Princess  to  dismiss  her  present 
household,  and  return  to  England  :  for  I  think  with 
Sir  W.  GeU  that  she  has  still  sufficient  energy  left  to 
make  her  endeavour  to  maintain  her  position  in  this 
coimtry.  I  was  told  to-day,  on  good  authority,  that 
the  Regent  dreads  her  coming  back  to  England,  and  is 
demising  all  sorts  of  manoeuvres  to  prevent  her  doing 
so.  People  are  becoming  inquisitive  about  the  Milan 
commission,  and  murmur  very  loudly  against  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  secret  proceedings  against  her.  I 
heard  that  Lord  Y[armoutJh,  the  Prince's  dear  friend, 
let  out  all  his  master's  intentions  on  this  score,  and 
declared  that  what  the  Regent  wished  was,  to  persuade 
the  Princess  to  accept  a  large  income,  and  to  resign  all 
pretension  to  queenly  dignities,  and  to  promise  never  to 
set  her  foot  in  any  part  of  these  dominions.  This  report 
taUies  with  what  Sir  W.  Gell  had  heard  ;  but  then  1 
was  informed  furthennore,  that  if  she  is  restive,  and 
determined  to  maintain  her  rights  to  the  throne,  the 
Prince  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  her  to  a  trial. 
His  ministers  are  much  averse  to  this  measure,  it  is  said. 
knowing  that  it  will  be  a  most  dangerous  one  to  them- 
selves, the  Prince,  and  the  country.  But  upon  my 
asking  if  it  were  possible  that  he  had  the  means  to 
attempt  such  a  scheme,  my  informant  shook  his  head  and 
rephed,  "  The  Princess  has  been  most  imprudent  since 
she  left  England,  and  she  has  now  for  some  time  past 
shut  her  doors  against  all  the  English  who  waited  upaA 
her.  Of  course  this  circumstance  will  be  laid  hold  o^ 
and  people  will  augur  ill  from  this  strict  seclusion,  and 
imagine  the  Princess  does  not  choose  any  person  to 
the  footing  on  which  she  Hves  with  these  Itahan  people, 


V 


:\ 
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at  reply  could  I  make  to  such  a  remark  ?  what  reply 
Id  any  of  her  friends  make,  except  that  it  is  a  pity — 
t  they  are  sorry — and  that,  as  all  those  do  who  have 
d  intimately  with  the  Princess  of  Wales,  they  must 
*w  that  she  often  gave  occasion  for  animadversion 
her  conduct  by  the  imprudence  of  her  manners  and 
versation,  when  she  did  not  deserve  censure  of  a 
per  dye,  and  that  I  imagined  the  reason  of  her  den3dng 
>elf  to  English  visitors  arose  from  the  prejudice 
ch  she  had  imbibed  against  their  coimtry  people, 
.  that  she  wished  to  avoid  hearing  them  recalled  to 

recollection,  as  she  conceived  herself  to  have  been 
treated  by  many  of  their  nation.  When  I  observed 
t   the  Princess  had  mentioned  to  me  having  seen 

N[ ]  lately,  my  informant  replied,   "  Oh  !    his 

»ence  will  not  do  her  much  good — he  is  reckoned  a 

^  gay  man.''    "  Mr.  N[ ]  gay  ?  "  I  repeated  with 

mishment.  "  It  is  even  so,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  extra- 
inary  as  it  may  appear,  he  is  a  great  heart-slayer.'' 
is  certainly  very  agreeable  in  conversation,  but  most 
^repossessing  in  his  appearance ;  and  so  dirty  in  his 
ette,  that  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  any  gentleman 
uld  be  so  careless  in  his  dress.  Only  imagine  what 
is  well  known  to  have  declared  to  several  persons, 
t  he  "  never  travelled  so  comfortably  as  he  did  in 
ig  to  Rome  on  one  occasion,  when  he  never  stopped 
change  his  habiliments  during  the  whole  journey." 
ould  not  help  laughing  at  this  anecdote ;  but  my 
nd    appeared    to    have    a    prejudice    against    Mr. 

],  so  I  do  not  give  credence  to  his  information 

the  subject. 

ord  Fife  called  on  me.  He  is  become  much  more 
?eable  than  he  used  to  be  formerly  ;  for  he  talks  much 
e,  and  has  not  acquired  any  finery  by  having  become 
'eat  man.  He  has  a  Spanish  gentleman  with  him 
present,   who,   he   informed  me,   sings  delightfully. 


IHE  I»AST  OF  A  LADT-IK-WAITING 
I  F.  is  aa^fftmti  to  he  way  i  ilii  m^mt.  and  it  is 


d  says  sbe 
I  da^^io- 4b  kad  at  Dmhan. 
ERsahoA  advotaed,  caOed 
J  dbc  iiffKiit,"  ty  her  Rojrsl 

r  k  s  hamlfc  ^T  Majesty 
d  jvft  I  am  told  Doliosy 

DFWitlxidt 

I  iBltBd  to  obtain  Oil 
Uk^  «Ik&  1  Uftii  tohem  ^■■»^i<-  and  tliat  1 
maf  oatiadfct  Aa  m<-**«-a  «te  «g|  befinv  m; 
""'T*^?-**  ^  '^T  a^yarf  Ike  WBCLSBi  naflvwrote 
"The  ^nil  of  tfta  Book.*  The  orir  i*""*"  I  ^^  ^ 
**-""^  ons  m  praoKlxH  b^F  he  ^ncnand  by  tac 
pTincai,  or  at  least  that  4e  r 
appear  as  *1»^  ay«linf_  j^  i^ 
pent^s  by  the  oSer  of  ntoi 
annoyed  en  that  sqor,  may  have  kd  her  to  do  tin 
or  many  otfaer  toofeii  thia^ 

I  happened  to  open  lff**fff»  De  StaSTs  LWtmtgm, 
and  peoBcd  the  wiufe  aq^  m  leadne  that  defi^tM 
woric  over  again.  The  gnat  ciiaiin  m  aB  her  wdtii^ 
is,  that  they  are  hex  own  thoo^its,  set  down  with  all  the 
foTtc  of  txBne-fdt  tmtfa  ;  and  ai^  peism  who  has  hid! 
the  gT^tihcation  of  living  in  m 
woman,  niost  be  awaie  that  in  leadng  ho-  works  Aef 
axe  hfJding  cxxiveisaticm,  as  it  were,  with  beiselL  I 
beaid  the  other  day  that  sbe  is  about  to  mamy 
pretty  daogbter  to  the  Doc  de  Bro^e.  It  is  an  affii 
which  pleases  her,  I  bear,  to  CTwy  way ;  which  I 
ver>'  glad  to  kam.  MdDe.  De  Sta£l  appeared  to 
exceedingly  amiable  and  fascinating,  trat  far  infanor  M 
her  mother  in  point  of  ioteJkct.  She  may  sot  be  Ae 
leas  a  happy  ucsnan — nay,  peihaps  thai  iniexiority  OB^ 
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conduce  to  her  happiness ;  and  being  the  daughter  of 
so  clever  a  person,  is  fame  sufficient  without  desiring  to 
gain  celebrity  in  her  own  person.  It  appeared  to  me  that 
Mdlle.  De  Sta6l  had  more  tenderness  of  disposition  than 
her  mother,  but  less  ardour  in  her  feelings — ^less  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  therefore  she  is  more  likely  to  be  a  happy 
woman  than  Madame  De  Sta6l.  But  it  always  surprised 
me  to  see  how  the  latter,  who  is  so  romantic  in  her  nature, 
was  anxious  to  make  her  daughter  form  an  alliance  of 
interest,  without  reference  to  the  choice  of  her  heart. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  often  those  who  are  them- 
selves the  most  imworldly  and  disinterested,  seek  to 
render  others  who  are  under  their  influence  the  very 
reverse.  I  suppose  this  proceeds  from  self-experience, 
which  has  taught  them  the  insufficiency  of  youthful 
preference,  to  procure  happiness  in  marriage,  when 
miattended  by  those  prudential  considerations  without 
vdiich  there  can  be  no  lasting  comfort. 

March  yd. — I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  letter 
from  Miss  V[ ] : 

My  dear  [ ], — Your  letters  are  welcome  as  flowers  in 

Hay,  and  refreshing  as  the  morning  dew,  but  trust  me  their 
effects  are  not  so  transient ;  though  the  soil  that  receives 
them  is  too  sterile  to  yield  any  return  save  the  poor  tribute 
of  gratitude.  You  seem  so  much  interested  with  the  transla- 
tion of  "  Pastor  Fido  "  that  I  shall  take  the  Uberty  of  sending 
it  to  you,  that  you  may  judge  of  its  merits  :  not  being  skilled 
in  the  Italian  tongue  I  cannot  possibly  give  an  opinion  of  it 
as  a  translation.  As  anything  else,  I  do  not  like  it,  nor  ever 
liked  pastorals  or  pastoral  writing,  even  of  the  first  order, 
further  than  as  vehicles  for  fine  poetry  ;  and  then  the  poetry 
would  have  pleased  me  better  had  it  spoken  for  itself,  than 
from  the  mouth  of  a  creature  to  me  so  unconceivable  as  a 
shepherd  or  shepherdess,  whose  chief,  or  rather  only,  charac- 
teristics are  innocence  and  simplicity.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
they  are  but  too  apt  to  be  insipid  and  uninteresting  to  those 
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who  merely  read  about  tbero  :  as  ace  sees  massy  a  &eb 
though  pretty  in  Ufe,  would  sooa  cease  to  piyMg  at  ^ 
while  others  possessed  of  £ar  leas  beauty  ot&en  men 
interesting  portraits.  In  short,  they  aic  cieaumB  that  new 
wiB  have,  dot  ever  bad.  an  ocstence.  and  yet.  muflDe  all  oAa 
fictitious  creatures,  there  is  tun  fancy  displosed.  in  Hkb; 
they  are,  one  and  all  of  them,  tender.  lave-ack.  or  faaotk 
amorous  animals,  as  ignorant  as  savages,  and,  at  tis  Trnnt 
time,  as  refined  as  courtiers.  It  may  be  awing  to  some  delect 
in  my  mind  that  I  teaUy  never  yet  knew  an  intereatiog  pastoral 
character,  or  cared  a  straw  wttether  they  haneed  Hn-mulm^ 
upon  the  fir^t  willow,  or  drowned  themselves  in  the  aeighbsar- 
ing  brook.  I  can  enter  into  the  delights  of  Homo-'s  pA 
and  follow  to  their  darkest  recesses  Milton's  devils,  and 
delight  in  the  absurdities  and  extravagancies  of  Siakspeve^ 

fnfltanHurr.mpn    hiit  T  rwv<^  rniilH  gymparhwr*^  in  rjli' <m  jtmnp 

of  even  Virgil's  shepherd  swains. 

You  say  yon  wish  yourself  back  again  in  the  Eofitode  of 
Dovenest ;  bat  I  do  not  wish  you  there  ;  aoce.  in  spitt  ti 
all  that  has  been  advanced  in  lavour  of  sohtnde.  it  'ifmm  to 
me  a  dangerous  situation  for  an  active  mind  and  anleat 
imagination.  Seclusion  for  a  while  is  but  a  oeceasary  indul- 
gence, since  it  is  beneath  the  soft  wing  of  retirement  thai 
grief  seeks  to  shelter  itself  from  the  rude  gaze  ol  the  wodd. 
Amid  the  tumults  of  life  it  might  be  extinguished,  bot  is 
retirement  it  is  sure  to  be  stilUd  into  peace.  Howcfwr,  Abc 
is  a  point  at  which  stillness  ends  and  stagnation 
and  what  was  a  refreshing  sleep  sinks  into  a  lethargic  sti 
I  do  not  presume  to  say  this  would  ever  have  been 
case  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  a  danger  that  awaits  more 
a  re&ned  taste  and  a  wounded  heart,  when  left  too 
their  own  operations.  What  some  one  calls  a  "  (at  mtad," 
may  doze  away  its  days  without  danger,  either  in  the  wodd 
or  out  of  it  ;  it  runs  no  risk  of  having  its  notions  too  re&ned, 
or  its  ideas  becoming  too  highly  elevated.  Uoe  bodiy 
blessings  are  all  it  requires,  and.  provided  such  persons  ca 
eat.  drink,  and  have  their  being,  they  seek  not  the  gifts  of 
the  spirit,  or  the  intercourse  of  friendship.  In  short,  I  agree 
with  (I  forget  who)  that  saj-s,  "  To  spend  one's  days  in  sofr- 
tade  one  must  be  either  above  or  below  hmnanity."  Bat 
this  is  a  theme  far  beyond  me,  and  I'm  afraid  you  will  think 
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me  very  presumptuous  in  having  so  long  molested  you  with 
the  wanderings  of  my  foolish  fancy. 

My  pen,  which  is  my  only  tongue,  goes  faster  than 
my  little  slow-footed  judgment.  If  I  could  bear  to  write  a 
letter  over  again,  I  should  be  tempted  to  do  so  on  the  present 
occasion ;  but  indolence  often  makes  me  reckless  of  reputation 
and  I  must  therefore  throw  myself  and  all  my  failings  on  your, 
mercy. 

You  bid  me  tell  you  what  I  read ;   and,  in  obedience  to 
your  commands,  I  confess  myself  to  be  at  present  under  a 
course  of  historical  physic,  which  ought  to  have  been  adminis- 
tered to  me  in  my  youth,  and  for  want  of  which  I  have  grown 
up  under  many  infirmities.    'Tis  rather  late  indeed  to  be  only 
laybag  the  foundation,  when  the  superstructure  ought  to  have 
been  completed ;    but,  as  I  am  not  very  aspiring,  nor  ever 
expect  to  raise  mine  very  high,  I  shall  be  content  if  it  only 
serves  to  shelter  me  from  absolute  ignorance.    I  am  there- 
loKe  labouring  hard  amongst  the  ruins  of  antiquity,  tho' 
even  amidst  tiieir  profound  recesses  I  sometimes  have  a  Uttle 
of  the  dust  of  modern  ruhhish  thrown  into  my  eyes.    The 
truth  is,  in  a  town  it  is  very  difficult  to  refrain  from  following 
the  multitude  in  their  pursuits  of  literature.    One  is  so  haited 
with  new  books  that  one  is  forced  to  take  them  up  in  self- 
defence  ;   for  who  would  dare  to  drag  forth  a  huge  musty 
volume  of  Roman  antiquities,  in  preference  to  an  elegant 
little  epitome  of  modem  biography  ?    Do  not  laugh  at  me, 
pray,  or  suppose  that,  **  sheathed  in  erudition,"  I'm  "  plunged 
to  the  hilt  in  venerable  tomes  "  ;  for  I  am  a  very  suckling  in 
knowledge,  and  should  certainly  not  have  presumed  to  enter- 
tain you  with  a  display  of  my  ignorance,  had  you  not  desired 
it.    When  my  day's  task  is  at  an  end,  I  keep  my  nightly 
vigib  with  Young,  whose  Night  Thoughts  I  do  think,  next 
to  Hilton's,  the  most  sublime  poem  in  the  English  language. 
I  know  'tis  accounted  gloomy,  and  for  those  who  love  an 
eternal  glare  of  sunshine  it  may  be  so  ;  but  for  such  as  seek 
the  shade  'tis  only  a  refreshing  repose.    Have  you  read  it  of 
late  years  ?    I  am  reading  on  Sundays  '*  Morehead's  Dis- 
courses  on   the   Principle   of  Religious   Belief,"   which  are 
greatly  admired,  though  I  cannot  say  I  think  there  is  either 
much  strength  or  novelty  in  them.     It  seems  to  me  as  if  he 
had  taken  some  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  Scriptiu-e 


I  wbam  X  have  Mt 
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«fld  beat  tMem  out,  and  worked  them  op,  as  « 
cloes  a  bit  of  puie  gold. 

But  to  return  to  "Pastor  Fido,"  whh 
^t  finished, — I  must  tell  you,  that  thoo^  I 
authority !)  do  not  take  pleasure  m  this  ^ad  tzxaaWni 
o(  the  "  Pastor  Fido"  of  Guarino,  many  ot  the  ■be  fa^  httB 
admire  it  beyond  measure.  Walter  Scott  and  Wgw  m  rf 
these  and  therefore  there  must  be 
the  commendations  of  such  men  as  they  arc.  thca^i  I 
discover  its  beauties.  I  suppose  it  is  for  the  ttaaam  I  akeodf 
mentioned,  that  to  me  there  is  nothiiig  so  ~ 
a  pastoral  life.  The  shepherds  and 
simpletons  and  viragoes,  and  that  rule  i 
to  in  this  instance,  with  the  addition  of 
in  aipigf 

But  what  do  I  see  ?  two  sheets  o(  fine  widte  papa-  Uittcd 
with  my  scrawl,  and  the  matter  not  better  thaa  tlk:  |— ■-"■- 
ship.  Will  you  ever  forpve  me  for  impoan^  stacfc  as  ewfles 
epistle  upon  your  patience  ?  AD  I  wiD  add  is,  thai  f  deS^ 
in  your  letters,  and  (strange  confesion  for  such  a 
as  I  ha\-e  made  myself  appear ')  I  take  special  |deassieii 
all  the  gossip  and  news  of  the  gay  work!,  naxv  partieahi^ 
when  narrated  by  your  graphic  pen,  which  sets  all  the  pea^A 

portraits  before  me     Your  favourite  CF 1  has  bfem  If 

his  abode  here,  but  he  will  not  condescend  to  una  mtA 
with  the  people  of  this  town.  He  is  quite  out  of  h^desot 
ic  this  northern  city,  where  there  'a  Uttle  to  be  seen  at  fc 
sort  of  society  he  prefers.  But  I  agree  with  you  in  thinldE 
genius  unique  i  and,  if  I  did  not  stand  in  sucii  awe  of 
should  delight  in  his  company  ;  but  he  has  a  tongue  sfaariir 
than  a  two-edged  sword.     EJave  you  not  discovered  this  ? 

Adieu,  my  dear  [ j, 

I  am  ever  yotn^  &£.. 


I  received  a  visit  from  Miss  Knight,  Ser  pus 
recalled  Kensington  and  the  poor  Princess  to  my  ii 
Sh  e  conversed  with  sense  and  kindliness  on  these  topa 
but  her  exceeding  pradeoce  always  restrains  the  Of 
pression  of  her  feelings,  and  she  appeared  averse  Ii 
dwclhug  on  the  aubjecl.    The  only  remark  she  : 
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which  struck  me  as  singular  was,  that  in  speaking  of  the 
King's  iUness  and  probable  decease,  she  said,  she  con- 
ceived it  would  be  a  fortunate  event  for  the  country. 
Miss  Knight  has  a  very  refined  mind,  and  takes  delight 
in  every  subject  connected  with  Uterature  and  the  arts. 
She  is  exceedingly  well  read,  and  has  an  excellent  judg- 
ment in  these  matters.  Being  lately  arrived  from 
Rome,  Miss  Knight  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  interest 
attached  to  that  classic  city.  She  was  intimate  with 
Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  and  has  a  high  opinion  of  his  character 
and  talents.  She  said  he  was  more  free  from  vulgar 
prejudices  on  rehgious  topics  than  any  Roman  Catholic 
witii  whom  she  had  ever  been  acquainted,  and  that  his 
benevolence  and  unafiected  piety  are  admirable.  When 
I  alluded  to  the  Duchess  of  D[evonshire]*s  influence 
over  him.  Miss  Knight  seemed  to  consider  that  it  was 
an  erroneous  idea  to  suppose  he  was  under  her  sway, 
or  any  other  person's,  for  that  he  was  particularly  in- 
dependent in  all  his  opinions.  She  said  the  Pope  was 
a  most  amiable  man,  but  not  so  clever  or  decided  a 
character  as  the  Cardinal.  I  was  much  amused  by  her 
description  of  a  visit  paid  by  a  lady  to  the  Princess 
Pauline,  who  received  her  guest  with  all  the  form  of  a 
royal  personage.  Her  conversation  was  chiefly  about 
the  EngHsh  people,  and  she  observed  that  all  the  English 
gentlemen  who  had  ever  seen  her  were  in  love  with  her — 
said  she  never  saw  a  person  who  appeared  to  her  half  so 
conceited  or  vain  as  this  lady.  In  speaking  of  Canova's 
statue  of  herself,  she  said,  "  9^  ^®  ^^  flatte  pas." 

Lady  W[ 1  was  at  Rome  at  the  time  Miss  Knight 

resided  there,  and  she  was  giving  tableaux  and  private 
theatricals,  which,  she  said,  were  very  well  got  up.  I 
alluded  once  to  the  poor  Princess  Charlotte's  death,  but 
Miss  Knight  only  replied,  "  Ah,  that  was  a  melancholy 
event ! "  and  passed  on  to  other  subjects.  She  did  not  im- 
press me  with  the  idea  of  lamenting  the  Princess  so  much 


pert!,  snct  I  'in  mm  dmiic  Prat- 
-^n;  or <ir  X  stvde  at  chBroOBr 


p-fc 


■t  It— ;ll  

bbBAe^  nMBft  gnsm;.  iMi&.  jtist  t&e  aorc  <if  iiiHiiiwft 
Aki  to  tni  sMMtoav  and  A  tiie  varied  Ifof:  iniic&.  las 


■ff  ttr  p|r  wnr&i   tD  and  %ine  pcsinis  who   stA  axr 
t  Hft  3Bm  WOO   TTn^lPT-    witll   Hypr*!    'lUfHI'ni^^   uE&ES^ 

I  iBk  >b^BHDis  oi  msalBE  jtoimui  ! 

9le  s  J  list  the  sane  peBD> 
'aatoast:  in  ctiHni 
far  Ae  s  bnsv  yenwtuollv  vatit  Ab 
wndit  and  iLimvs  on  t&e  looiE^jiit  far  the  tDEh  pfaees 

dtose  wbn  iiovif  alteady-  gained:  tibon.  Yet  tins  pncaS 
■■^ftTir  OTitiiilv  [nduence  xnii  woz&iltr  "^Mfj''""^^'^*'"^^"*'  Am 
out  2|rpear  tD  jftntl  har  istppimsE ;  tor  ^le  s  abasfi 
^vTiiiihintfT  and  ■ipRTilfmp-  in  .i  rnvstsmnis  ncUBiKr  si 
her  misery.  She  said  to  me.  "  t  3iaR  see  huw  t&o^ 
an: — if  d^  ^  im  pleasandv  perhaps  F  shall  asataa  il 
die   winter   in    Londcn — otherwise    t    shall   ^    abnal 

3)Emn.~'     I  ojnciude    'Etengs'^  m^ms  H|| J  and  tit 

liiuronus.     Poor  Xis.  [ ]  '   'tis  a  kntdy  lifia  i^er  ^ 

and  har^  :  but  it  has  vet  some  itfmnns — (ibertr  mi 
ind^endenire.  Her  wisest  way  would  be  tn  <ft««S  <■ 
tfiese  advantage  ilone.  and  to  gnsh  the  ctesz^rdacK 
into  the  backgnnnid. 

Stidanie  [ 1  came  in  wEiiist  I  was  with  Jfcs.  [ \ 

2  piain-louicng.  Uttle  petsonage.  speaking:  i  sort  of 
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French,  with  a  clever,  mtelligent  countenance,  and  soft 
eyes,  that  are  not  without  charm.  I  am  very  partial 
to  foreigners,  and  very  apt  to  think  them  more  fas- 
cinating than  my  own  country  people.    When  she  left, 

Mrs.  [ ]  told  me  a  curious  history  of  Madame  [ ]. 

She  was  the  wife  of  a  dragoman  at  Constantinople  ;  her 
husband  died,  or  was  killed ;  the  revolution  came,  and 
left  her  in  a  fine  house,  indeed,  but  literally  without  one 
shilling  to  support  herself.  She  determined  to  make  the 
best  of  her  situation,  like  a  wise  woman,  and  immediately 
conceived  the  idea  of  letting  her  house  to  lodgers, 
wtdch  she  did  ;  and  the  first  person  who  took  it  was  the 
father  of  her  husband,  on  whom  her  fascinations  soon  made 
an  impression,  and  she  succeeded  in  becoming  his  wife. 

At  Miss  [ Js  in  the  evening,  I  met  a  very  curious 

person  ;  his  profession  is  that  of  landscape  painter  and 
teacher,  but  his  whole  mind  and  soul  seems  given  to 
astrology.  He  talks  of  this  subject,  not  as  a  super- 
stitious foUy,  but  as  a  deep  science,  given  to  man  to 
guide  himself  and  his  concerns  by  the  stars.  I  never 
irould  condemn  as  a  folly  that  which  I  have  not  proved 
to  be  so ;  neither  would  I  readily  give  belief  to  what 
I  have    not  examined  into,   and  probably  never  shall 

examine  into ;   but  certainly  Mr.  V[ ]'s  manner  of 

treating  this  subject  was  very  extraordinary,  and  his 
keen  enthusiasm  extremely  amusing.  < 

Miss  P[orte]r,  the  authoress,  was  also  there :  she  has 
gentle  manners,  and  an  amiable  expression  of  coimtenance. 
I  never  saw  a  countenance  more  replete  with  sweetness, 
and  I  beheve  her  character  assimilates  to  the  impression 
her  personal  appearance  conveys,  and  that  she  is  a 
most  estimable  person  in  private  life,  and  "The  soul 
keeps  the  promise  we  had  from  the  face." 

March  ^th, — Lawrence  had  invited  me  to   visit  his 
studio,    so    I    went    with    Lady    W[estmorland3.    The 
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portrait  I  liked  most  was  one  of  Lady  Melbourne,  which 
was  very  like  her,  and  less  gaudy  than  the  other  pictures 
hanging  in  his  room.  Lady  W[estmorlan]d  made  many 
shrewd  remarks  on  them,  some  of  which  were  not  pleasing 
to  the  artist,  and  I  felt  awkward,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
prevent  her  saying  anything  which  comes  into  her  head  ; 
and  she  remained  there  till  I  was  completely  tired,  and 
I  am  sure  so  was  Lawrence.  He  offered  to  show  me  some 
day  his  collection  of  drawings  by  the  ancient  masters, 
wUch  are  said  to  be  splendid.  He  is  always  polite  and 
courteous  to  me,  yet  I  never  can  persuade  myself  to 
like  him. 

Lady  W[estmorland]  called  on  Lady  H[ertford],  and 
insisted  on  making  me  accompany  her,  though  I  told  her  I 
was  not  intimate  with  her,  and  stood  rather  in  awe  of 
her  stately  manners.  Lady  W[estmorland]  would  not  be 
persuaded  that  I  had  rather  not  have  accompanied  her  so  I 
was  forced  to  comply  with  her  wishes,  and  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  Lady  H[ertf ord]  much  less  formal  than  I 
had  ever  seen  her.  I  should  have  supposed  Lady  W[est- 
morlanjd  was  the  last  person  who  would  have  suited  her, 
but  she  appeared  on  the  contrary  extremely  partial  to  her, 
and  the  visit  was,  as  it  usually  is  by  Lady  [Westmorland], 
prolonged  till  candles  were  brought.  Lady  H[ertford] 
talked  a  good  deal  upon  dress,  and  had  several  new  hats 
and  caps  brought  down  by  her  maid  to  show  us.  This 
confirmed  what  I  had  heard  of  her  love  for  the  toilet. 
At  last,  Lady  W[estmorlandys  eye  glanced  by  accident  to 
the  clock,  and,  starting  up  with  extreme  surprise  when 
she  discovered  the  hour,  we  took  our  departure.  Lady 
W[estmorland]  extolled  Lady  H[ertford]  afterwards  to 
me,  up  to  the  skies,  and  said  she  esteemed  her  first  of  all 
those  who  had  ever  had  influence  over  the  Regent ; 
that  she  considered  her  more  upright  and  more  disinter- 
ested Qven  than  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  "  Ah  !  "  said  Lady 
W[estmorland],  "  Mrs.  [ ]  was  the  wicked  one  ;   she 
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was  indeed  a  dangerous  woman  to  have  an  ascendency 
over  the  Prince,  for  she  would  have  sacrificed  any  person 
or  anything  to  attain  her  ends." 

Lady  W[estmorland]  then  went  on  to  tell  me  a  story  re- 
lated of  this  lady,  which,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  it, 
was  as  follows  : — ^Twelve  gentlemen  were  dining  together, 
and  after  dinner,  in  speaking  of  different  ladies,  each  one 
said  he  knew  a  woman  whom  he  considered  the  most 
wicked  person  he  had  ever  heard  of,  or  even  read  of  in 
any  book.  The  curiosity  being  excited  of  every  individual 
present,  each  person  declaring  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  one  such  lady,  they  all  agreed  to  write  her  name 
on  sUps  of  paper,  and  to  put  them  into  a  hat,  and  that 
each  one  shoiild  draw  the  pieces  put  in.  Accordingly, 
said  Lady  W[estmorland],  they  did  so,  and  on  every  one 
was  written  the  name  of  the  same  individual.  They  were 
exceedingly  shocked,  added  she,  and  all  agreed  to  keep 
the  matter  secret ;  it  was  not  known  for  many  years, 
I  believe,  until  one  of  the  party  present  told  it,  and  it 
got  wind. 

"  Ah  I "  I  replied,  "  tot  ou  tard  tout  se  s^ait."  "  Very 
tnie,"  replied  Lady  W[estmorland],  "  yet,  like  all  truths,  it 
is  uttely  disregarded,  and  people  act  and  speak  as  if 
fhey  never  anticipated  that  their  sayings  and  doings 
would  be  known." 

In  the  evening  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Catalini 

at  Sir  W.  F[ Js  at  dinner.    She  has  very  fascinating 

and  unaffected  manners,  quite  xmlike  a  professional  per- 
son in  her  whole  deportment,  very  lady-like  and  self- 
possessed,  without  being  conceited.  Her  voice  is  much 
pleasanter  in  a  room  than  it  is  in  the  theatres,  and  it  is 
most  mellifluous  when  subdued  in  its  tones  ;  she  is 
altogether  a  lovely  and  bewitching  S3n"en.  All  the 
gentlemen  of  the  party  were  in  love  with  her,  and  paid 
her  the  greatest  homage ;  but  she  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  have  a  particle  of  coquetry,  and  there  is  a  great 
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nalvet6  in  all  she  says.  I  was  told  that  her  virtaes  anfl 
exemplary  conduct  as  a  wife  and  mother  are  equal  to  her 
talents  ;  she  appeared,  from  what  she  said  to  me,  pleased 
with  England  and  the  English  in  general ;  but  in  speaking 

of  Lady  [ ]  and  Miss  [ ],  she  did  not  appear  to  be 

so  partial  to  them,  and  called  them  "the  stocking  hlue." 

March  5th. — I  was  glad  to  receive  a  letter  from  my 

friend  Lady  [ ] ;   she  writes  with  all  the  enthusiasm 

of  her  nature,  on  the  beauties  of  the  country  through 
which  she  has  been  traveUing.  The  style  of  her  letters 
is  careless  and  rambling,  but  so  entirely  unaffected  and 
genuinely  sincere,  that  I  alwa>'S  take  delight  in  receiving 
them.     She  dates  from  Milan,  and  says, — 

Thus  much  further  safe,  dear  [ ].  and   weH  and  weB 

pleased  in  all.  except  in  being  so  far  from  you.     Every  ntw 
and  then  that  thought  comes   painfully  across  my  mind; 
but  one  cannot  reconcile  all  things,  and  I  hope   you  will  be 
tempted  once  more  to  come  to  the  continent.     I  know  youi 
destination  in  that  case  lies  wide  of  Florence  ;    but   yet  I    , 
think  I  could  contrive  to  make  it  answer  my  purpose  alsa    | 
Well,  so  much  for  hope,  now  for  fact.     1  left  Lausanne  with    , 
[— — ]  a  fortnight  since.    The  road  over  the  Simplon  is  ca-    | 
tainly  one  of  the  grandest  works  of  man,  amid  the  grandest    | 
works  of  nature.     It  is  the  finest  road,  the  gentlest  ascent, 
over  the  most  rugged  and  the  highest  mountains.     The  sua 
shone  brilliantly,  and  the  masses  of  light  and  shadow  woe 
grand  beyond  all  description.     I  can  only  say.  the  sort  of    ■ 
mental  excitement  the  scene  occasioned  is  physically  fatiguing-   j 
Strange  to  say,  at  the  Simplon  Inn,  we  enjoyed  the  bat    ■ 
dinner  I  ever  ate.     The  house  is  kept  by  French  people;  ) 
the  man  is  a  cook,  and  I  do  assure  you  a  first-rate  artist;! 
his  cuisine  would  astonish  Lord  Sefton,  and  all  the  gourr 
in  Christendom.     It  is  not  true  that  the  road  is  su£fei 
go  to  decay  as  far  as  Yselle  ;  that  is,  as  far  as  the  govemmd 
of  the  Vallais  extends ;    it  is  impossible  for  anything  to  I 
in  better  order,  and  I  am  told  their   Government   lay  a 
fifteen  thousand  francs  upon  it  every  year  ;^no  small  simi  I 
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so  poor  and  so  wild  a  country.  From  Yselle,  indeed,  the 
matter  changes,  and  the  shabby  pigmy  King  of  Sardinia  is 
seen  in  his  works,  or  rather  no  works. 

I  thought  of  you  often  as  we  journeyed  along,  and  of  the 
just  admiration  which  you  would  experience  on  passing  this 
imperial  road.  The  bridges,  the  passes  through  the  rocks, 
the  good  taste  in  which  the  whole  is  executed — greatness — 
simplicity — ^power — ^these  are  the  characteristics  of  this 
wonderful  work.  From  Yselle  till  within  two  or  three  miles 
of  D'uomo  Dossola,  the  wildness  of  the  mountain  scene,  its 
fierce  and  savage  beauty,  is  at  the  highest.  Then,  as  if  a 
magician's  wand  had  effected  the  change,  Spanish  chestnuts 
of  huge  growth,  vines,  and  cultivation  burst  at  once  upon 
the  eye  ;  the  buildings,  the  people,  all  are  changed,  and  Italy 
breathes  around ;  but  not  till  you  reach  the  Lago  Maggiore 
is  this  fully  felt.  Then  indeed  the  softened  beauty  of  the 
landscape,  with  all  its  wonders  and  all  its  balm,  give  perfect 
assurance  of  the  land  of  promise.  The  rest  of  the  road  (the 
lake  once  passed)  is  as  flat,  as  well  cultivated,  and  as  rich  as 
that  from  Hyde  Park  Comer  to  East  Sheen. 

A  great  religious  ceremony  takes  place  to-day  in  my  dear 
cathedral,  which  I  regret,  for  I  had  promised  myself  some 
hours  of  enjoyment  in  walking  about  it  in  quietude,  enjoying 
its  own  impressive  grandeur,  and  no  mummery  to  mar  the 
effect.  In  consequence  of  this  festival,  there  is  no  opera 
to-night.  The  brilliancy  of  this  town,  its  gay  equipages, 
and  handsome,  well-dressed  women,  above  all,  the  pleasant 
times  I  have  passed  here,  make  me  lament  that  my  stay  now 
is  to  be  so  brief.  Like  you,  I  am  fond  of  that  which  I  know 
well,  and  habit  confirms  liking  with  me,  even  in  my  affection 
for  localities.  I  intend  to  propose  paying  my  respects  to  the 
Princess,  and  if  she  receives  me,  I  will  give  you  a  full  account 
of  all  I  see  or  hear  of  Her  Royal  Highness.  I  will  write  to 
you  from  Florence. 

Believe  me,  yours,  &c. 

I  went  in  the  evening  to  Lady  E[ ],    Her  parties 

consist  chiefly  of  card-players,  but  there  is  a  sprinkling 
of  persons  who  converse,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
rather  a  pleasant  house.  Lady  E[ ]  herself  is  lady- 
like, and  does  the  honours  of  her  house  well.    I  sat 
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beside  Prince  Cimitelli  all  the  evening.  He  is  accounted 
clever,  but,  like  many  people  with  such  a  reputation,  he 
is  a  dull,  heavy  person  in  conversation.    He  told  me  Lady 

E[ fs    history.    She    parted    from    Lord    E[ ] 

nominally  on  the  score  of  incompaHbiliU  d'humcur  ; 
"but,"  said  the  Prince,  in  his  broken  English,  "dat 
was  not  de  reason ; "  and  he  smiled  significantly  as  he 
added,  "  Milord'  like  some  other  person." 

• 
March   6th. — I    received    another   letter    from    Mrs. 

Dear  [ ], — ^My  consternation  at  hearing  you  had  again 

become  a  denizen  of  England  could  only  be  equalled  by  my 
anxiety  to  know  how  you  bide  the  pelting  of  these  pitiless 
storms.  But  tho'  my  ears  are  always  open  to  everything 
regarding  3^u,  all  I  have  been  able  to  gather  is  that  nobody 
hf^  heard  of  your  being  ill.  But  that  is  not  enough  to  satisfy 
me,  who  desire  so  much  that  you  should  be  perfectly  weU. 
One  hears  of  new  patents  for  carrying  sweet  milk,  fresh 
butter,  roast  beef,  &c.,  to  the  East  Indies,  and  I  am  in  hopes 
the  next  wiU  be  for  bringing  balmy  zephyrs  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  sunbeams  from  the  torrid  zone.  En  attendant 
these  happy  discoveries,  I  trust  the  east  winds  will  not  visit 
you  too  roughly,  and  that  the  sun  will  never  go  off  you,  to  use 
an  elegant  Scotticism,  which,  if  I  had  the  fancy  of  Cowley,  I 
would  have  spun  into  a  score  of  witty,  improper,  metaphysical 
verses  for  you.  One  of  the  dire  consequences  of  your  return 
weighs  very  heavy  upon  my  conscience.  I  had  the  folly  to 
write  you  a  letter  all  full  of  Walter  Scott's  rhymes,  which 
would  first  travel  to  Switzerland,  and  then  follow  you  to 
England,  with  the  whole  multiplication  table  on  its  back. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  about  to  publish  a  dramatic  poem  called  **  The 
City  of  the  Plague."  The  title  is  rather  alluring  in  a  horrible 
way,  and  at  th&  season  especially,  when  horrors  of  every  kind 
seem  congenial.  This  is  a  wild,  stormy,  snowy  day,  and  I 
feel  as  if  a  mental  horror  would  be  very  relishing;  but  the 
Uteratiu^  of  the  pfesent  day  is  not  of  a  spirit-stirring,  hair- 
standing  sort ;  everything  now  is  addressed  to  the  reason, 
nothing  to  the  heart  or  fancy  ;  and,  in  consequence,  works  of 
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imagination  are  really  becoming  too  reasonable  to  be  very 
entertaining.  Formerly,  in  my  Ume,  a  heroine  was  merdy 
a  piece  of  beautifol  matter,  with  long  fair  hair  and  soft  bine 
eyes,  who  was  buffeted  up  and  down  the  world  like  a  shuttle- 
cock, and  visited  with  all  sorts  of  possible  and  impossible 
miseries.  Now  they  are  black-haired,  sensible  women,  who 
do  plain  work,  pay  morning  visits,  and  make  presents  of  legs 
of  pork ;— vide  "  Emma,"  which,  notwithstanding,  I  do  think 
a  very  capital  performance:  there  is  no  story  whatever, 
nor  the  slightest  pretensions  to  a  moral,  but  the  characters 
are  all  so  true  to  life,  and  the  style  is  so  dry  and  piquant, 
that  it  does  not  require  the  adventitious  aids  of  mystery  and 
adventure.  "  Rhoda "  is  of  a  higher  standard  of  morals 
and  very  good  and  interesting.  These  are  the  only  novels  I 
have  read  these  many  months.  I  took  a  great  pleasure  in  the 
''  Antiquary,"  till  I  learnt  who  was  the  author.  It  is  univer- 
sally believed  that  it  was  written  by  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Greenfield,  once  a  popular  clergyman,  but  whose  name  it  is 
now  a  scandal  to  mention.  Have  you  read  Paul's  Letters  ? 
Partial  as  I  am  to  the  author,  I  confess  I  was  disappointed.  I 
believe  they  are  very  just  and  well  written,  and  profound ; 
but  they  really  are  not  very  entertaming.  A  man  of  genius 
must  feel  sadly  trammelled,  methinks,  when  confined  to 
matters  of  fact,  especially  of  modem  date.  This  book, 
however,  is  much  admired  by  persons  of  taste  and  judgment ; 
so,  I  suppose,  it  is  my  vicious  inclination  for  high  colouring 
that  has  destroyed  my  capacity  for  relishing  plain  sense. 
I  received  a  letter  the  other  day  from  our  mutual  friend 

Lady  [ ],  requesting  me  to  mediate  for  her  with  the 

publishers  here,  respecting  the  sale  of  a  manuscript  for  her. 
In  the  days  of  my  youth  I  had  a  most  extraordinary  passion 
for  angling,  and  the  only  drawback  to  my  enjoyment  was 
when  /  caught  a  fish,  and  felt  it  writhing  on  die  hook  and 
floundering  at  the  line.  Then  I  threw  down  my  rod,  and 
gave  myself  up  to  all  the  horrors  of  remorse.  Now  these 
self-same  feelings  I  had  not  of  late  years  experiencd,  till  I 

received  Lady  [ ]'s  last  letter,  and  I  had  no  sooner  read 

it  than  I  was  assailed  by  all  my  quondam  fishing  pangs; 
for  I  beheld  her  on  the  tenter-hooks  of  suspense,  and  felt  her 
pulling  ai  the  line  with  all  her  might  and  main.  I  therefore 
instantly  despatched  a  note  to  Mr.  Millar,  requesting  him  to 
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call  upon  me.  But,  alas  I  I  had  neither  hook  in  his  jaw  nor 
line  at  his  ear,  and,  after  repeated  applications,  I  have  only 
now  been  able  to  obtain  a  private  interview  with  him ;   so 

that  Lady  [ ]  will  think  me  the  greatest  dawdle  (to  use  a 

woman's  word)  in  this  wide  world.  I  wish  the  result  of  our 
conference  had  been  more  satisfactory ;  but,  alas  I  it  is  only 
what  my  grey  imagination  foreboded.  He  said  it  was  quite 
out  of  the  question  to  put  a  value  upon  a  work  until  he  had 
seen  it,  for  that  solely  on  the  merits  of  the  book  the  price 

must  depend.    When  I  spoke  of  Lady  [ Ys  name  as  being 

worth  thousands  in  itself,  he  shook  his  head,  and  replied  that 
it  wotdd  indeed  excite  a  strong  sensation,  and  cause  a  tempo- 
rary run  upon  the  book ;  but  that  was  not  enough  ;  unless 
it  was  likely  to  become  a  standard  one  it  was  impossible  to 
give  a  large  sum  for  it.  With  regard  to  Miss  Edgeworth, 
Madame  D'Arblay,  and  those  heroines  of  romance,  he  said 
their  publishers  could  venture  to  give  them  almost  carte 
blanche,  for  their  names  were  now  so  celebrated,  and  their 
fame  so  firmly  established  and  so  widely  diffused,  that  before 
their  books  were  printed  there  were  thousands  and  thousands 
of  copies  bespoke,  besides  large  orders  for  America  and  the 
Continent ;  so  that  one  must  not  take  these  literary  GoUahs 

into  the  question  at  all.    Mr.  [ ^J  told  me  they  were  the 

publishers  of  "  Self-control,"  and  had  sold  between  four  and 
five  thousand  copies,  besides  its  being  still  in  requisition. 
They  next  bought  "  Marian,"  without  reading,  but  upon  the 
assurance  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  (the  authoress)  that  it  was  the 
very  best  novel  she  had  ever  read.  They  printed  eight  hundred 
copies  of  it,  and  only  sold  three  hundred.  In  short,  I 
got  such  a  complete  history  of  the  uncertainty  of  authorship, 
that  I  have  resolved  never  to  make  a  trade  of  it.  Walter 
Scott  is  flourishing  Uke  a  palm  tree.  It  seems  as  if  one  was 
an  evil  spirit  to  venture  to  express  any  fears  lest  his  literary 
prosperity  should  ever  diminish,  but,  somehow  or  other,  no 
author  ever  yet  died  rich.*  I  trust  he  may  be  an  exception 
to  his  unfortunate  brethren ;  but  is  it  not  true  that  authors 
of  the  greatest  merit  have  seldom  ended  their  days  in  plenty 
— I  mean  those  who  depended  on  their  talents  for  gain  as  well 
as  fame  ?  I  am  boimd  by  every  tie  of  gratitude  to  pray  for 
this  great  man's  continued  success  in  his  labours,  for  he  has 

*  What  a  curious  prophecy  I   [Original  note.] 
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treated  me  with  the  greatest  condescension.    I  can  never 
repay  the  debt  of  thankfulness  I  owe  Walter  Scott,  for  this 
noble  act  of  his  benevolence. 
You  who  rejoice  at  others'  weal  will  be  glad  to  learn  Miss 

[ ]  has  at  last  obtained  her  heart's  desire,  and  is  married 

to  Mr.  [ ^j.    Their  love  has  mutually  borne  a  long  and 

trying  test,  and  every  one  who  knows  them  rejoices  at  its 
happy  reward.    You  will  be  tired  to  death  of  this  interminable 

letter,  dear  [ ]. 

Pray  pardon  yours,  &c. 

I  went  in  the  evening  to  Lady  Salisbury's.  Her 
assembUes  are  certainly  the  best  of  their  class  in  London, 
The  house  is  Uke  a  nobleman's,  and  the  hostess  herself 
has  such  dignified  manners  that  they  cannot  fail  to  be 
courtly  receptions.  But  aU  assembUes  that  are  merely 
show,  without  the  amusement  of  music  or  dancing,  are 
dull  in  the  long  nm,  and,  after  an  hour  or  two,  I  always 
feel  very  tired  at  such  parties.    What  amused  me  most 

was  to  observe  how  Lady  [ ]  courted  the  foreign 

ministers,  and  specially  the  royal  Duke  of  [ ],  whom 

she  followed  from  room  to  room  as  if  she  had  been  his 
attendant  in  waiting.  This  servile  homage  succeeded 
in  its  object  at  length,  and  the  Duke  offered  her  his  arm» 
to  which  she  clung  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  com- 
pletely monopolized  his  attention.  But  I  cannot  help 
wondering  that  a  woman  of  her  rank  and  charms,  mental 
and  personal,  should  condescend  to  seek  in  such  a  marked 
manner  for  the  attention  which  she  should  conunand 
d  tnoins  de  frais.  The  strangest  part  of  her  character 
is,  that  she  has  two  characters ;  tiie  real  one  leads  her 
to  pay  her  court  to  Kings  and  Princes  (and  would  to 
Queens,  if  there  were  such  things  goings  for  she  did  once 
pay  great  attention  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  until  she 
thought  the  extinguisher  was  put  on  Her  Royal  High- 
ness's  worldly  consequence),  and  the  false  or  assumed 
character  makes  her  pretend  to  despise  potentates  and 
love  independence.     But  the  latter  is  only  a  mask  to 
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hide  arrogance,  and  to  obtain  power  in  her  own  person, 
rendering,  if  she  could  do  so,  every  other  woman  insig- 
nificant. Tis  a  strange  choice  for  a  person  who  has  a 
position  marked  out  and  decided,  from  which  nobody 
can  displace  her,  to  be  perpetually  pursuing  the  world 
with  whip  and  spur ; — a  thing  only  excusable  in  a  par- 
venu or  a  lady  of  demi-fashion.  I  suppose  it  arises  from 
a  want  of  excitement,  which,  to  some  minds,  is  as  necessary 
as  food  to  the  body,  and  a  trivial  object  answers  the 
purpose  to  some  persons  as  well  as  a  better. 

It  appears  to  me  as  if  it  were  more  the  fashion  than 
formerly  for  married  ladies  to  flirt  in  this  town  of  London, 
at  the  balls  and  assemblies.  It  is  a  dangerous  amusement, 
to  say  the  least  of  it ;  for  like  children  playing  at  a  sham 
fight,  which  often  ends  in  a  real  quarrel — that  which  was 
at  first  sought  as  a  diversion  becomes  an  interest.  How- 
ever, such  considerations  are  the  affair  of  those  concerned, 
and  I  think  it  is  very  wrong  to  allow  oneself  to  comment 
thereon ;  for  very  often,  I  am  sure,  the  earnest  conversation 
one  sees  passing  between  people  in  a  public  party  may  only 
be  relative  to  some  other  party,  or  a  gown,  or  book. 

Mr.    R[ ]   wandered   about   the   rooms   at   Lady 

Salisbury's  all  the  evening.  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
known  all  his  thoughts  on  the  scene  wherein  he  was 
moving  like  a  clever  spy.  People  who  know  him  well 
say  he  is  kind-hearted  to  those  he  likes  ;  but  to  me  there 
is  something  very  tremendous  in  the  honeyed  phrases 
he  utters  to  every  one,  accompanied,  as  they  often  are, 
by  a  smile  of  most  malicious  import. 

Lady  G[ ],  Mrs.  S[ ]'s  sister,  is  beautiful,  and 

I  took  pleasure  in  looking  on  her  countenance ;  it  has 
such  a  sweet  and  pure  expression  that  it  stood  out  from 
all  the  host  of  faded  and  hacknied  faces  of  the  majority 
of  the  assemblage  of  persons  present  there. 

March  Jth. — I  received  a  pretty  letter  from  Mrs.  Grant, 
authoress  of   "  Letters   from   the   Mountains,"   &c.,   in 
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er  to  one  X  had  written,  nqnesttaig  her  to  patronize 
I  the  work  of  a  peison  io  whom  I  take  an  btterest. 

Dkab  [ ], — I  ought  soooBT  to  have  acknowledged  your 

most  valued  present,  had  I  not  beoi  anxkma  to  gather  lome 
optntaos  of  more  importance  than  my  own,  regazding  the 
t(»mance,  particularly  those  of  the  Rev.  H.  WaBcer  and 
*  tad.  These  I  have  not  yet  ohtahied,  bat  from  what 
6nn  others  I  have  no  doabt  of  tbar  being  aatiabctory. 
tiie  acccOence  of  the  devotionB  in  the  little  volume  jrou 
M  ao  good  as  to  send  me,  there  cannot  be  two  ofrinitHia, 
kdnwn,  asthey  are  in  substance,  from  the  pore  waDs  of  ini[arB- 
tioo — those  sacred  scriptures  in  which  we  have  eternal  life. 
Those  graces  of  style  which  a  peiion  of  lUeraiy  acqairemants 
and  refined  taste  can  always  conunand,  are  not  eaaentially 
necessary  to  edification  ;  yet  we  read  it  aa  a  rftn?minfndatiffii 
of  apples  of  gold,  that  they  ale  aet  in  {ricttma  of  nlver,  and 
a  certain  degree  of  embellishment  waa  conajdeied  appropciate 
for  the  sanctuary. 

Your  friend  has,  however,  jodiciotialy  avoided  aU  atodied 
or  meretricious  ornament,  arid  aotted  bar  Ungnage  to  tlie 
w&ght  and  solemnity  of  the  anhjact.  Sincere  and  uakma 
meditattoDs  must  be,  in  all  caaes,  inaU'uctiv^  but  ooming 

from  a  person  like  Mrs.  [ ],  who  bn  not  oidjr  moved  in 

the  highest  circles  of  society,  but  been  atill  OKire  dwHngciahfd 
ioK  aD  the  charms  and  talents  that  moat  attract  adnmation, 
ithey  are  not  merely  instructive,  hot  in  no  common  degree 
■dmonitory  ;  they  say  to  the  young,  the  gay,  and  beautifol, 
these  before  whom  the  world  opens  all  its  stores  of  fascination. 
Behold  a  person  whom  all  di^ghted  to  praiae,  to  whom  all 
these  attractions  were  familiar,  has  fonnd  refuge  from  all 
these  dazzling  vanities,  in  the  serious  and  solemn  |»eparation 
for  an  unchangeable  state,  in  that  futurity  towards  which 

we  are  all  hastening.     I  feel,  dear  [ ],  gratified  by  the 

partiality  which  you  express  for  my  writhigs.     Yon  would, 
';man  than  many  others,  be  much  inflnenced  by  the  subject 
90  often  alluded  to,  of  Highland  scenery  aitd  manners.    You 
could  scarcely  be  impartial  in  this  instatice. 
I  remain  yours,  respectfully  and  faithfnily, 

Anne  Gunt. 

Dattd  tot,  Prime^t-Urstl,  Edimlmrgk. 
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By  tbe  same  post  I  received  an  answer  to  a  second 
letter  I  had  addressed  to  Mis.  Grant ; — 

Dear  [ ]. — Having  determmed  not  to  detp  witbool 

acknowledging  the  letter  you  did  me  tbe  faoaoor  to  write  [and  ' 
for  which  favour  no  apoto^iies  were  Decessaiy),  thoo^  my 
answer  must  be  brief,  and,  I  fear,  onsatsfactory,  I  proceed  to 
say  that  I  am  very  wiUing,  to  tbe  best  of  my  fading  abilhis, 
to  atUmpI,  at  least,  to  comply  with  yvrai  expressed  wish  in 

behalf  of  Lady  [ }.    But  though  my  heart  is  still  wann,   , 

and  the  true  secret  of  tny  literary  success,  the  love  of  natuie   > 
and  oE  truth,  remains  undimimsbed,  the  cfaiQ  of  fancy  and  tbe  ij 
decay  of  a  memory  once  singolady  retentive,  leave  me  small  | 
hope  of  success.     Yet  I  most  Iedow  bow  scxm  yoar  fnerxb  I 
thmks  to  conclude,  or.  in  other  words,  bow  long  I  may  dete'  t 
my  attempt  to  cast  my  mite  into  the  treasury  of  her  nch   [ 
stores, — that  I  may  6ret  dear  my  conscieiice  of  some  un- 
answered letters,  or,  if  your  friend's  work  is  v«y  urgent, 
defer  them.     I  have  two  reasons  for  eamesdy  desiring  that, 
if  I  do  contrive  to  send  anything  she  may  think  fit  to  accept 
as  a  bumble  tribute  of  the  respect  and  admiration  I  ied 
towards  her,  it  may  never  be  known  to  be  mine.     I  have 
refused  others  whom  I  wished  very  weB.  and  wotild  not  be 
thought  at  this  time  of  life  to  go  out  of  my  thorny  and  sondxt 
path  to  gather  flowers,  even  to  wea^'e  them  into  the  taiiet 
garland.     They  are  often  heaven's  favourites  who  die  young. 
Your  prot^e  is  the  less  to  be  lamented,  as,  though  a  blajoe- 
less  creature,  there  was  no  path  in  life  open  to  ^ip^  which  be 
would  have  been  well  qualified  to  occupy.     You  will  eiLcuse 
my  blunt  address  and  total  want  of  ceremony.     I  alinast 
forgot  in  my  baste  the  common  courtesy  due  from  your  very 
respectful  and  faithful  servant, 

Akne  Gram. 

P.S. — I  send  you  some  lines  written  by  Mrs.  Barbauld. 
and  I  beiiece  not  published.  The  subject  is  interesting,  and 
the  feeling  which  prompted  them  mournfully  pleasing. 
Perhaps  they  might  be  acceptable  to  your  friend. 


\ 


n 
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On  the  Kin^s  illness,  September,  1811,  by  Mrs.  BarbauU. 

Rest,  rest,  afSicted  spirit  I  quickly  pass 

Thy  hoar  of  bitter  sufiering  I  rest  awaits  thee 

There  where,  the  load  of  weary  life  laid  down, 

The  Peasant  and  the  King  repose  together — 

There  peaceful  sleep— thy  quiet  grave  bedewed 

With  tears  of  those  who  loved  thee.    Not  for  thee, 

In  the  dark  chambers  of  the  nether  world, 

Shall  spectre  kings  rise  from  their  burning  thrones. 

And  point  the  vacant  seat,  and  scoffing  say, 

Art  thou  become  like  us  ?    O  not  for  thee. 

For  thou  hadst  human  feelings,  and  hast  walked 

A  man  with  men,  and  kindly  charities. 

E'en  such  as  warm  the  cottage  hearth,  were  thine ; 

And  therefore  falls  the  tear  from  eyes  not  used 

To  gaze  on  kings  with  admiration  fond 

And  thou  hast  knelt  at  meek  Religion's  shrine 

With  no  mock  homage,  and  hast  owned  her  rites 

Sacred  in  every  breast,  and  therefore  rise 

A£Fectionate  for  thee  the  orisons 

And  mingled  prayers,  alike  from  vatdted  domes 

Where  the  loud  organ  peals,  and  rafted  roofe 

Of  humbler  worship.    StiU  remembering  this 

A  nation's  pity  and  a  nation's  love 

Linger  beside  thy  couch,  on  this  the  day 

Of  tiiy  sad  visitation,  veiling  fatdts 

Of  erring  judgment,  and  not  will  perverse. 

Yet  O  !  that  thou  hadst  closed  the  wounds  of  war  ! 

That  had  been  praise  to  suit  a  higher  strain  ! 

Farewell !  the  years  rolled  down  the  gulf  of  time. 

Thy  name  has  chronicled  a  long  bright  page 

Of  England's  story  ;  and  perhaps  ^e  habe 

Who  opens,  as  thou  closest  thine,  his  eyes 

On  this  eventful  world,  when  aged  grown. 

Musing  on  times  gone  by,  shall  sigh  and  say. 

Shaking  his  thin  grey  hairs  whitened  with  grief, 

"  Our  fathers'  days  were  happy."    Fare  thee  wdL 

My  thread  of  life  has  even  run  with  thine. 

For  many  a  lustre,  and  thy  closing  day 

I  contemplate,  not  mindless  of  my  own. 

Nor  to  its  caD  reluctant. 
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Now  life's  stormy  morning  for  ever  is  past^ 
And  the  still  hour  of  evening  approaches  at  last ; 
It  comes  breathing  peace  where  no  {deasure  is  found, 
'Tis  the  juice  of  the  poppy  that  lulls  all  around. 
No  bright  setting  sun  does  his  splendour  unfold. 
No  h(»rizon  wide  flushing  with  purple  and  gold. 
All  shorn  of  his  beams  sinks  the  great  orb  of  day. 
And  nature  is  clad  in  her  mantle  of  grey. 

0  magical  fancy  I  thy  empire  expires. 

All  withered  thy  flow'rets,  extinguished  thy  fires ; 

Thy  talisman  broken,  exposed  to  the  view 

Stands  the  desert  of  life,  where  the  garden  once  grew. 

SensibiUty,  syren  who  lures  to  destroy, 

Adieu  to  thy  anguish,  adieu  to  thy  joy. 

Thy  look  was  enchanting,  thy  soft  voice  deceived. 

And,  as  nature's  best  bounty,  thy  cup  I  received. 

1  tasted — ^no  words  can  its  sweetness  impart ; 

I  drank — it  was  poison  that  flowed  to  my  heart ; 
For  light  swim  the  pleasures,  but  deep  in  the  bowl 
Lie  the  struggling  emotions  that  harrow  the  souL 
Indifference,  'tis  true  that  in  life's  giddy  mom 
I  ever  repulsed  thee  with  petulant  scorn  ; 
Yet  now  to  a  level,  as  thou  lead'st  the  way. 
Sinks  the  path  late  so  rugged  I  shrink  to  survey. 
Methinks  'tis  most  sweet  on  thy  breast  to  repose. 
Scarce  heeding  the  current  of  life  as  it  flows. 
Till  nature  in  peace  shall  drop  into  the  tomb, 
Which  thou  hast  already  despoiled  of  its  gloom. 


From  Monsieur  Sismondi. 

Vous  avez  eu  la  bont6  en  partant  de  m'encourager  k  vous 
&rire  quelquefois,  et  cependant  il  s'est  6coul6  d€]k  bien  long- 
temps  depuis  que  je  vous  ai  vu  entreprendre  ce  voyage,  qui 
ne  vous  causoit  gu^re  moins  de  tristesse  q\x*k  ceux  que  vous 
quittiez,  et  je  n'ai  point  encore  profit6  de  cette  permission. 
Je  ne  s^ais  si  vous  pourrez  comprendre  cette  esp6ce  de  d^- 
couragement,  qui  me  d^o(ite  de  mes  propre  pens6es,  qui  me 
fait  redouter  de  porter  ma  tristesse  vers  les  autres,  et  presque 
de  chercher  dans  mon  propre  coeur  pour  revetir  de  mots  les 
sentimens  penibles  qu'il  recele.    Mais  j'ose  croire  que,  quelque 
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explication  que  vous  donniez  k  cet  abattement,  dussiez  vous 
le  confondre  avec  une  jargon  commune.  Vous  ne  croirez 
jamais,  vous  ne  soup9onnerez  jamais  que  je  vous  suis  moins 
vivement  attach^.  Nous  nous  sommes  trop  bien  entendu ; 
j'ai  trop  vivement  senti  ce  charme  inexplicable  de  votre 
caractdre,  qui  se  r^pand  sur  ceux  qui  vous  approchei]it,  qui 
les  rend  heureux  de  vous  voir,  de  vous  entendre,  de  sentir 
et  de  parler  avec  vous, — ^pour  que  cette  impression  s'efface 
Jamais ;  et  je  le  crois  aussi.  Vous  m'avez  assez  connue  pour 
ne  pouvoir  entretenir  de  doute  sur  mes  sentimens.  Mais 
que  puis-je  dire  qui  ne  soit  pas  empreint  de  ma  profonde 
tristesse  ?  et  cependant  est-il  juste  d'en  fatiguer  les  autres  ? 
La  victoire  des  rois  sur  les  peuples;  des  pr6jug<s  sur  les 
id^  lib^rales ;  des  petites  vanity  sur  les  nobles  sentimens, 
pdse  de  partout  sur  moi ;  il  n'a  pas  de  pays  oCi  je  n'en  vois 
les  fatales  consequences,  pas  de  jours  que  je  n'en  souffre. 
Les  joumaux  de  tout  le  continent,  ceux  d'une  moiti6  de 
TAngleterre,  font  borreur ;  tons  les  livres  qu'on  imprime 
tiennent  un  langage  rebutant,  et  professent  comme  prindpe 
ce  qui  avoit  long-temps  6t&  r6put6  Texcte  de  la  ddraison. 
La  soci6t6  que  j'aimois  en  France  est  divisde  par  des  haines 
forcen^es.  Beaucoup  de  gens  que  je  connois  sont  dans  les 
prisons;  ici  tout  esprit  social  est  d6truite;  Tintoldrance 
d'opinion  fait  des  progrds  proportionn^  k  ceux  de  la  sottise ; 
je  vais  k  peine  dsms  le  monde,  et  je  n'y  passe  jamais  deux 
heures  sans  en  rapporter  une  impression  pdnible.  Combien 
j'ai  lieu  de  regretter  ces  heureux  soirdes  que  je  passois  avec 
vous  I  Mais  je  n'avois  pas  besoin  de  ce  contraste  pour  les 
trouver  charmante,  et  vous  s^avez  si  je  n'ai  pas  toujours  senti 
quelles  devroient  6tre  pr6ferr6  k  tout.  J'avois  destine  six 
mois  i  travailler  k  Gendve,  et  ^  y  amasser  des  mat^iaux  pour 
les  emporter  en  Italie ;  ma  t&che  est  k  pen  prds  accompUe. 
Depuis  que  j'ai  quitt6  Copet,  je  n'ai  pas  ce^  de  travsuUer 
de  six  ^  huit  heures  par  jour,  et  je  porterai  en  Toscane  r^bauche 
des  quatre  demidres  volumes  de  mon  histoire;  c'est  dans 
quinze  jours  environ  que  je  compte  partir,  en  sorte  que  c'est 
k  Peseta  en  Toscane  que  je  vous  prie  de  me  r^pondre.  lA 
je  vivrai  dans  une  profonde  solitude ;  j'y  aurais  pour  sod&tk 
essentielle  ma  m6re,  dont  Tesprit  et  le  cceur  pr^ntent,  il 
est  vrai,  d'immense  ressources.  Mais  tous  les  autres  ne  sont 
nuUement  en  harmonic   avec  moi,  et  il  faudra  que  je  renonce 
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k  parler  jamais  ou  philosophic,  ou  morale,  ou  Iitt6rature,  ou 
politique,  ou  religion — aucun  de  ces  sujets  auquel  la  pens^ 
s'attache  dans  le  naufrage  de  nos  esp^rances,  aucun  de  ceux 
que  je  trouvois  tant  de  douceur  k  discuter  avec  vous.  La 
pens6e  est  contreband  pour  Tltalie.  Ni  leur  6ducation,  ni 
leur  gouvemement,  ni  leur  religion,  ne  permettent  aux  Italiens 
d'en  approcher.     J'aurois  ardenunent  d63k6  d'engager  les 

[ ]  d'aller-en  Italie  en  mSme  temps  que  moi ;  je  sentois 

que  je  pouvois  leur  6tre  fort  utile,  et  elles  auroient  6t&  k  leur 
tour  pour  moi  d'une  prodigieuse  ressource.  Elles  m'en  ont 
long-temps  flatt6,  et  puis  dies  ont  chang6  d'avis,  sans  qu'il 
ffit  possible  d'en  donner  une  autre  raison  qu'une  indecision 
inexplicable.  Dans  cette  solitude  cependant,  si  j'ai  moins  de 
distraction,  je  verrai  aussi  moins  de  choses  p^nibles,  j'y 
vivrai  d'avantage  avec  mes  amis  absens,  je  me  nourrirai  plus 
long-temps  de  leur  lettres  :  c'est  vous  dire  combien  les  v6tres 
me  seront  prdcieuses — combien  elles  seront  ddsirdes.  Dans 
un  temps  ott  Tltalie  est  peupl6e  d'Anglois,  je  sentirai  aussi 
vivement  le  plaisir  d'en  voir  qui  me  seront  address^  par  vous, 
qui  me  parleront  de  vous.  J'ai  bien  peu  de  chose  k  leur 
ofirir,  pour  les  d6dommager  de  venir  me  chercher  dans  une 
petite  ville ;  mais  elle  est  situ6e  dans  un  pays  d61icieux ;  je 
le  connois  bien,  et  tout  au  moins  je  ne  serois  pas  un  mauvais 
Cicerone.  J'y  passerai  probablement  toute  une  ann6e ;  ce 
ne  sera  qu'au  printemps  que  je  reviendrai  k  Geneve,  pour 
retoumer  k  Paris,  et  imprimer  la  fin  de  mon  histoire,  k  la  fin 
de  I'automne  de  la  meme  ann^e.  Madame  De  Stael  a  eu 
dans  son  voyage  d'ltalie  un  succ^  plus  heureux  qu'on  n'osoit 
s'en  flatter  pour  elle.  La  sant6  de  Monsieur  Rocca  est  infini- 
ment  meilleure,  et  un  second  hiver  pass6  dans  le  sud  achevera 
de  le  r6tablir.  On  attend  le  Due  de  Broglie  d'heure  en  heure, 
peutetre  est  il  arriv6,  et  apres  avoir  pass^  quelques  jours  k 
Copet  avec  Auguste  De  Stael,  il  doit  continuer  sa  route,  pour 
aller  6pouser  Albertine  k  Pisa,  Vous  en  entendrez  parler 
peutetre  aussi  k  Monsieur  de  Constant,  qui  ne  doit  pas  tarder 
de  passer  en  Angleterre,  et  qui  a,  je  pense,  I'honneur  de  vous 

connottre.    N'oubliez  jamais,  ch^re  [ ],  que  dans  la  tris- 

tesse  et  le  ddcouragement,  comme  dans  le  bonheur,  je  ne 
puis  me  d6faire  de  ce  sentiment  si  vif  et  si  respectueux  que 
vous  m'avez  inspire.  "" 

Gbn&vb,  ce  20  Fevrier, 
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Se^ember  is/,  1820. — Since  I  last  wrote  my  Diary, 
many  strange  and  wilooked-for  events  of  a  public  nature 
have  occurred,  and  my  own  private  existence  has  also 
been  replete  with  matter  of  painful  excitement,  on  which 
I  have  not  the  courage  to  dwell ;  there  are  passages  in 
life  of  which  we  would  gladly  efface  every  trace. 

The  public  event  which  has  most  interested  me  per- 
sonally, and  also,  I  believe,  excited  the  greatest  emotion 
in  the  hearts  of  the  British  people,  is  the  imtimely  and 
cruel  fate  of  the  Queen. — ^All  her  friends  had  long  dreaded 
that  she  would  place  herself  in  jeopardy  by  the  folly  of 
her  conduct,  and  their  fears  proved  but  too  well  foimded. 
Her  Majesty  was  displeased  with  me,  owing  to   the 
misiepresentations   of   a   mischievous   busy-body,    and 
we  had  had  no  intercourse  for  some  time  previous  to  her 
return  to  England.    But  I  ventured  through  the  mediiun 
of  a  trusty  person  to  send  the  Princess  the  following 
advice,  namely,  to  discharge  all  her  foreign  attendants, 
male  and  female,  and  to  return  without  further  delay  to 
England.    Greatly   to   my   surprise,   she   followed   my 
counsel,  and  on  the  6th  of  June  last  she  reached  London. 
She  was  upon  the  whole  well  received ;    a  very  strong 
feeling  existed  in  her  favour,  notwithstanding  the  many 
acts  of  imprudence  which  she  had  committed  since  her 
departure  from  this  country.    Very  soon,  the  proceedings 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  commenced  against  Her 
K&jesty,  and  then  followed  that  memorable  trial,  which 
is  a  blot  never  to  be  effaced  from  the  history  of  the  reign 
of  George  the  Fourth.    Had  he  been  himself  a  faultless 
bosband — ^had  it  been  from  a  respect  to  virtue  and  moral 
dignity  that  he  instituted  such  charges  against  his  consort, 
and  had  recourse  to  such  degrading  means  to  substantiate 
those  chaises  as  that  of  hiring  suborned  witnesses, — 
even  in  that  suppositious  case,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we 
to  do  evil  that  good  may  ensue  ?    But  as  the  fact  really 
stood,  the  King  should  have  been  the  last  man  in  the 
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world  to  denounce  his  wife  as  guilty ;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  his  doing  so  induced  the  general  belief  that 
his  conduct  was  the  result  of  private  hatred.  It  would 
seem  as  if  Heaven  also  considered  it  in  the  same  light ; 
for  though  strong  evidence  was  brought  against  her — 
though  she  was  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  very  great 
imprudence,  and  want  of  decorum,  both  as  a  woman 
and  a  queen — she  was  virtually  pronounced  by  the  laws 
of  the  land  innocent  of  the  crime  with  which  George  the 
Fourth  chaiiged  her.  Minor  errors  were  lost  sight  of  in 
the  one  overwhelming  fact,  of  her  being  acquitted  of 
the  great  offence.  The  Queen's  conduct  throughout  the 
trial  was  of  a  very  high  order  of  moral  courage,  and  the 
undaunted  temerity  with  which  she  met  the  chaiiges 
made  against  her,  was  a  strong  proof  of  her  innocence. 

No  guilty  person  could  have  had  the  audacity  to 
challenge  examination  into  their  conduct  in  the  manner 
she  did ;  and  the  result  of  that  famous  and  infamous 
trial  was  the  greatest  triumph  a  woman  accused  of  such 
a  breach  of  virtue  ever  attained.  The  manner  in  which 
she  was  treated  during  the  whole  of  the  proceedings 
accorded  with  that  pursued  during  the  previous  years 
of  her  residence  in  England.  Every  indignity  was  shown 
her  by  the  King,  and  no  residence,  or  any  of  the  common 
decencies  of  life,  were  provided  for  her,  much  less  those 
suitable  to  one  who  by  birth  and  by  marriage  claimed 
alliance  with  the  British  Crown.  Nothing  could  be  more 
imwise  than  this  display  of  inveterate  hatred  in  minute 
concerns  ;  for  it  showed  the  nation  by  what  a  malicious 
spirit  she  was  persecuted,  even  to  the  death,  and  it  only 
served  to  rouse  a  deeper  feeling  of  pity  in  the  public 
mind,  towards  the  object  of  such  malevolence. 

Mr.  Brougham,  whatever  had  been  his  intentions  on 
fifsi  undertaking  the  management  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales's  affairs,  had  gone  too  far  in  the  business  to 
retreat  without  dishonour ;  so  that,  not  to  mention  any 
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feeling  of  interest  which  he  now  took  in  the  Queen  of 
England's  cause,  apart  from  mere  worldly  motives,  his 
own  success  depended  on  advocating  her  side  as  skilfully 
as  he  could ;  and  once  being  determined  to  use  his  utmost 
exertions  in  her  service,  the  talents  to  do  so  were  not 
wanting  in  him,  aod  he  displayed  the  most  consummate 
power  and  eloquence  in  his  speeches  on  this  trial.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Queen  was  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to 
this  extraordinarily  clever  man,  for  the  brilliant  ter- 
mination of  that  investigation.  The  King  was  all- 
powerful.  The  Queen  destitute  of  any  patronage  or 
influence  whatever.  Her  daughter,  the  object  who 
might  have  been  supposed  to  have  rendered  her  more 
interesting  to  the  nation,  was  dead ;  consequently,  the 
warm  support  and  protection  shown  her  by  the  nation 
at  large,  was  a  noble  proof  that  the  English  people  en 
masse  are  a  disinterested  race,  and  fear  not  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  or  take  the  weaker  side  against 
the  strcHig  and  the  powerful. 

Many  of  the  peers,  and  also  other  private  individuals, 
who  haA  entertained  the  strongest  prejudices  against 
her  Majesty,  hastened  to  congratulate  her  on  the 
termination  of  the  trial.  But  though  she  had  had  the 
omrage  to  go  through  that  trying  scene  with  the  utmost 
fortitude,  and  though  her  spirits  had  never  for  a  single 
moment,  either  in  private  or  in  public,  sunk  beneath  the 
we^t  of  suffering  imposed  upon  her,  still  when  the 
trial  was  over,  and  that  she  was  acquitted,*  she  did  not 
evince  the  satisfaction  which  might  have  been  expected  ; 
she  appeared  worn  out  in  mind  and  body.  The  deso- 
bteness  of  her  private  existence  seemed  to  make  her 

*  A  aqoib  ran  thus  : — 

Most  gracious  Qaeen,  we  tliee  implore 
To  go  away  and  sin  no  more  ; 
But  lest  this  effort  be  too  grnl. 
To  go  away,  at  any  rate* 


ft 
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very  sorrowful ;  she  appeared  to  feel  the  loss  of  her 
daughter  more  than  at  any  previous  moment,  and  she 
wept  incessantly.  Perhaps  bodily  weakness  and  over- 
exertion had  some  part  in  occasioning  this  gloom. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  trial,  when  requested  to  retire 
and  take  some  refreshment,  she  peremptorily  refused 
to  do  so,  and  on  some  persons  offering  the  Queen  refresh- 
ments which  they  had  brought  for  their  own  use,  she 
declined  accepting  them,  saying,  "  I  can  take  a  chop  at 
the  King's  Head  if  I  am  hungry ;  ** — alluding  to  the 
tavern  bearing  that  sign  near  the  House  of  Lords.  There 
was  much  ready  wit  in  that  reply,  but  it  was,  perhaps, 
iU-timed,  and  she  was  never  afterwards  heard  to  make 
a  joke,  or  seen  to  smile.  The  injuries  and  unkindness 
which  she  had  so  long  borne  with  admirable  patience, 
had  at  last  crushed  the  elasticity  of  her  disposition,  and 
the  kMieliness  of  her  fate  appalled  her. 

Once  again  she  made  a  struggle,  and  an  ill-judged 
one,  to  enforce  her  rights,  and  to  be  present  at  the  con>- 
natioD  of  George  the  Fourth.  But  unless  she  went  in 
her  proper  place  to  that  ceremony,  she  would  not  have 
condescended  to  go  at  all.  In  that  instance,  also,  the 
King  showed  a  very  shallow  judgment,  and  betrayed  his 
personal  dislike  to  her ;  since  she  had  been  publicly 
proclaimed  fit  to  share  his  throne,  and  bear  the  name  of 
Queen,  he  should  have  permitted  her,  if  only  from  policy, 
to  sit  beside  him  at  the  coronation ;  he  should  have 
stifled  the  feelings  of  the  man,  and  treated  her  with 
the  assumed  courtesy  of  the  monarch.  It  would  haN'e 
passed  current  with  many  for  a  better  feeling,  and 
gained  him  popularity  ;  but  he  did  so  dislike  her,  that 
even  he,  who  was  a  proverbially  polite  and  courtly 
prince,  could  not  assume  civihty  towards  the  Queen. 
She  very  foolishly  attempted  to  force  an  entrance  \^ithin 
the  Abbey,  and  was  repulsed  by  the  common  soldiers. 

The  persons  who  attended  the  Queen   at   the  latter 
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end  of  her  life  were  faithful  and  attached  to  her,  but 
they  were  not  persons  calculated  to  give  her  the  best 
advice.    She  endeavoured,  poor,  unhappy  Princess,  to 

amuse  herself,  but  as  [ ]  informed  me,  she  took  no 

pleasure  in  anything.  She  once  saw  Prince  Leopold, 
and  his  manner  was  affectionate  and  feeling.  From  all 
I  ever  heard  of  him,  he  is  a  good-hearted  man,  but  timid 
and  self-interested,  and  he  was  kept  in  such  order  by 
the  King,  that  the  only  visit  he  ever  paid  his  mother- 
in-law  was  in  secret,  imattended,  and  without  any 
witnesses,  except  the  Queen's  lady. 

A  very  short  period  elapsed  between  the  trial  and  the 
Qaeen's  death.    Her  illness  was  sudden,  and  she  was 
for   some   hours   ignorant   of   her   danger.    When   she 
-    became  aware  of  her  awful  situation,  she  called  to  some 
of  the  attendants  and  said,  "  I  forgive  all  my  enemies, 
^   I  owe  no  one  any  ill-will,  although  they  have  killed  me 
:   at  last ;  "  or  words  to  that  effect.    A  curious  circumstance 
i  oocnrred  whilst  she  was  on  her  death-bed,  the  night  or 
4  rather  the  morning  on  which  she  expired.    A  boat  passed 
••  dovm  the  river,  filled  with  some  of  those  religious  sect- 
arians who  had  taken  peculiar  interest  in  her  fate  ;  they 
were  praying  for  her,  and  singing  hymns  as  they  rowed 
.  \fy  Biandenburgh  House ;    and  at  the  same  moment  a 
^  flighty  rush  of  wind  blew  open  all  the  doors  and  windows 
r^  of  the  Queen's  apartment,  just  as  the  breath  was  going 
%    out  of  her  body.    It  impressed  those  who  were  present 
^  with  a  sense  of  awe,  and  added  to  the  solemnity  of  the 


3 


a.^     Thus   died   Caroline,   Queen   of   England.    Her   fate 

S  Jiost  excite  compassion  in   the  sternest  hearts ;    yet 

babtless  her  premature  decease  was  ordained  in  mercy. 

ler  life,  as  far  as  human  beings  could  judge,  would  not 

lave  been  a  happy  one  had  it  been  prolonged.    Divested 

ijr  the  King  of  the  pomps  and  pleasures  of  royalty,  she 

fas  at  the  same  time  debarred  from  the  enjo}rments  of 
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private  life ;  she  had  no  relatives  who  cared  for  her, 
and,  from  what  I  knew  of  her  nature,  she  was  warm- 
hearted, and  would  have  pined  without  some  object  to 
love  and  be  loved  by  ;  so  that  her  death  was  a  happy 
release  from  loneliness  and  persecution. 

The  King's  mahce  followed  her  to  the  grave,  and  the 
most  indecent  measures  were  resorted  to  in  the  airangft-  j 
ment  of  her  funeral.  The  Queen's  remains  were  not 
permitted  to  he  in  Enghsh  ground,  and  objections  w-eie 
even  made  to  her  being  buried  at  Hanover.  Finally, 
however,  her  body  was  suffered  to  be  placed  in  tl» 
vault  of  the  royal  family  at  that  city.  But  the  crow 
and  insignias  of  royalty  on  the  coffin  were  taken  ofi, 
and  I  have  been  told  that  nothing  but  her  name,  "Caro- 
hue,"  stands  to  record  who  hes  within  that  namw 
house.  The  candle  that  is  taken  into  that  royal  mauso- 
leum to  show  the  visitors  the  coffins,  has  always  beea 
placed  on  hers,  so  that  the  velvet  is  covered  with  wax, 
and  otherwise  soiled.  Thus  do  her  remains,  even  in 
the  grave,  meet  with  the  same  disrespect  she  endured 
throughout  hfe  ;  but  her  spirit,  I  trust,  is  at  peace,  and 
happy  in  the  world  above.  1  say  and  feel  this  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  and  so  ends  probably  the  last- 
mention  I  shall  ever  make  of  the  Queen.  If  during  bet 
hfe  she  often  gave  cause  for  censure  (in  as  far,  at  least, 
as  appearance  warrants),  in  her  death  she  commaods 
respect  and  sympathy ;  and  it  will  be  for  the  page  of 
the  future  liistorian  to  decide  how  far  her  virtues  wae 
her  own,  and  how  far  her  foUies  were  occasioned  by  thf 
force  of  circumstances,  and  the  cruel  treatment  she 
received.  In  making  this  summary  of  her  characta 
and  her  fate,  one  feehng  alone  predominates,  which  ia 
that  oi  pity  for  her  sufferings. 
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February  6th,  1810. 

IT  is  ages,  my  dear  [ ],  since  I  have  heard  from 
you:  pray  do  me  the  kindness  to  write  to  me 
soon,  and  enliven  the  dnhiess  of  my  sojourn  here, 
by  some  of  your  eloquence.    I  saw  yesterday  an 

old  friend  of  yours,  Lady  [ ].    I  believe  it  is  fifteen 

years  since  we  met.  I  have  never  before  seen  her  since 
her  marriage.  I  do  not  find  her  at  all  altered  ;  indeed 
I  think  her  pretty  now,  and  I  did  not  as  a  girl  think  her 
so.  Her  eyes  are  lovely ;  to  be  sure  that  is  her  only 
beauty.  She  inquired  much  after  you,  but  appeared  to 
be  in  very  low  spirits.  She  talked  with  anxiety  and 
feeling  about  her  husband,  who  is  again  going  to  leave 
her  to  foUow  his  trade,  and  has  not  yet  recovered  the 
Walcheren  fever. 

Doubtless,  my  dear  [ ],  you  have  heard  of  the 

overwhelming  odamity  which  has  happened  to  Lord 

Auckland's  family.    About  three  weeks  ago  his  eldest 

son,  Mr.  Eden,  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  in  perfect 

health  and  spirits,  and  highly  prosperous  as  to  worldly 

affairs  (he  possessed  a  place  for  life  of  two  thousand  per 

annum),  went  out  at  nine  o'clock  from  his  father's  house 

in  Old  Palace  Yard,  and,  saying  he  should  return  in  an 

hour,  he  has  never  since  been  heard  of.    Hitherto  every 

search  has  been  made  in  vain  :  not  a  trace  is  to  be  found. 
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People  una£;iDe  be  is  drowned  ;  bat  you  may  suppose 
di  grief  of  tbe  iiiihapp\'  parents  on  dis  meiancboiy  oc- 
caskn.  Yet  tmr  bi^id  Tekmacbos  coold  not  resist 
inaWn|r  a  pQQ  on  tbis  fmmebrt  ev^nt.  and  said,  "  Oh  t 
I  Ay  ought  to  look  for  tuni  in  Eien  ;  be  must  be  there.'* 

1  had  a  party  last  evening,  and  much  lamented  your 

I  Absence ;  for  it  was  more  agreeable  than  such  assemtilies 

wc  to  general.    I  bad  tbe  Persian  ambassador,  and  tbe 

two  Desbays  danced  and  Catabnt  sang,  and  aD  de  folks 

I  Appeared  to  be  pleased,  so  I  was  satined.     I  like  to  see 

L  people  look  content,  which  they  do  not  often  do  in  this 

i  coontiy,  I  most  szy.    My  better  half,  ot  my  joorse,  which 

I  yoo  dioose,  has  been  ill,  I  bear,  but  nothing  to  make 

■c  bope  ot  fear. 

Pray  bum  this  piece  of  ht^h  treasom,  my  dear  [ \ 

Lord  Byron  did  tnqnire  for  you  also,  I  most  not  foiget 

I  to  mention.     He  was  all  coiiemr  de  rose  last  evening, 

[  and  very  pleasant ;  he  sat  beside  me  at  supper,  and  we 

re  very  merry ;    he  is  quite  anoder  man  when  he  is 

i  people  be  like,  and  who  like  him,  than  be  is  wbeo  be 

k  «m(  oders  who  do  not  please  him  so  well.     I  always 

'  tell  him  there  are  two  Lend  Byrons,  and  when  I  invite 

I  him,  1  say,  I  ask  the  agreeable  Lord,  not  the  disagreeable  < 

'  one.     He  take  my  plaisanterie  all  in  good  part,  and  I 

(latter  myself  I  am  rather  a  favourite  with  this  great 

bard. 

And  now  I  miKt  release  you,  my  dear  [ \  from 

this  long  epistle,  after  telling  you  that  I  am  pretty  wdL 
and  try  to  light  with  de  blue  devils,  which  alas  I  often 
get  the  better  of  me.  However,  I  am  ahvays — sick  or 
well,  gay  or  sad, — 

Your  afiectiooate 

C  P. 
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The  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  same. 

Dear  [ ], — ^The  first  intelligence  I  must  give  you 

is  of  [ ],  who,  3^u  will  be  glad  to  learn,  is  safely  arrived. 

The  next  is  a  piece  of  news,  which  I  have  just  heard, 
which  wiU,  I  know,  shock  you«  Mrs.  Duff  is  dead,  in  con- 
sequence, it  is  entirely  believed,  of  the  bite  of  a  favourite 
dog,  who  was  mad.  I  have  not  seen  anything  of  dis 
poor  lady  for  so  many  jrears,  that  I  feel  more  indifferent 
to  her  death  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done  ;  besides, 
she  was  very  ill-natured  about  me :  my  lord  and  master 
having  bound  Mr.  Duff  to  his  service,  and  made  him 
swear  hatred  to  me,  he  of  course  made  his  wife  think  as 
he  did ;  but  all  those  who  knew  her,  said  she  was  truly 
amiable. 

Nothing  can  be  more  dull,  dreary,  and  dismal  than 
London.  People  do  nothing  but  croak ;  and  I  am 
afanost  tired  of  asking  them  to  dinner,  they  are  all  so 
cross  and  melancholy.  Now,  as  I  am  both  myself,  I 
would  wish  to  get  a  few  bright  spirits  around  me. 

Lady  [ ]  is  returned  from  the  Hoo  in  raptures 

of  all  the  people  she  met  there ;  amongst  whom  were 
Mrs.  Sheridan,  with  whom  she  is  amazingly  satisfied, 
and  cries  up  her  singing,  and  everything  belonging  to 
her.  Then  there  was  also  Mrs.  Wilmot  there,  the  lady 
who  models  so  well,  and  whose  Aying  and  dying  horse 
are  reckoned  so  admirably  executed. 

Thorn.  Sheridan,  I  hear,  is  gone  abroad,  dying.  I 
never  knew  much  of  him ;  for  he  also  was  one  of  the 
great  Mahomed's  favourites,  to  whom,  by  the  way,  the 
latter  has  not  behaved  with  the  most  loyal  bounty,  or 
steady  friendship. 

As  to  myself,  I  have  nothing  agreeable  to  tell  you, 

^tear  [ j.    I  hear  plenty  of  ill-natured  stories,  put 

%lxmt  by  dat  old  witdi,  de  Queen;  but  I  say  to  dose 
'^rbo  tell  them.  You  do  me  no  good  by  repeating  these 
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reports.  You  do  not  gain  favour  with  me  either  by  so 
doing,  I  assure  you.  I  hate  gossips ;  and  those  who 
really  wish  me  well,  will  not  seek  to  make  me  imhappy 
by  repeating  the  malevolent  speeches  of  my  enemies. 
When  I  answered  Lady  Oxford  in  this  fashion  de  oder 
day,  she  did  look  quite  ibahicy  and  ashamed  of  herself. 

'Tis  true,  my  dear  [ ],  'pon  honour,  I  never  wish  to 

be  told  these  things.  I  know  them  to  be  said.  I  know 
quite  enough,  God  knows,  and  wish  never  to  know  more, 
if  I  can  help  it. 

I  think  Mr.  Gell  must  be  in  love,  or  else  he  is  seized 
with  this  general  epidemic  of  gloom ;  for  he  hardly 
speaks  at  all.  Mr.  Lewis  I  have  not  seen  for  a  month. 
I  heard  he  had  been  wooed  to  Carlton  House ;  but  I  do 
not  believe  it,  nor  do  I  think  the  Prince  would  suit  him, 
or  he  the  Prince :  but  perhaps  I  am  mistaken.  All  de 
gay  part  of  London  assemble  at  the  Priory,  where  there 
are  private  theatricals  going  on  with  great  ^lat.  There 
are  two  young  couples  staying  there, — Lord  and  Lady 
Aberdeen  ;  Mr.  Lamb  and  Lady  Caroline  are,  I  am  told, 
patterns  of  conjugal  affection,  admiring  each  other,  and 
never  happy  if  absent  from  each  other  one  half  hour. 
I  should  like  to  see  these  theatricals,  but  the  Marquis 
has  not  asked  me  to  his  house  this  year.    The  wind  is 

not  blowing  kindly  towards  me,  my  dear  [ ],  from 

any  quarter,  so  I  must  expect  to  be  slighted  ;  and  I  try 
to  be  philosopher  mats  ce  fCest  pas  si  facile. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  poor  Roscius,  It  is  the  fashion 
to  abuse  him  as  much  this  year  as  it  was  to  praise  him 
up  to  the  skies  last  season.     I  fee]  sorry  for  this  child. 

Lady  Shefl&eld  proposes  leaving  me  on  the  plea  of 
ill  health.  I  have  my  suspicions  dot  she  has  been  made 
to  quit  my  household  ;  but  not  one  word  of  this,  if  you 
please,  to  anybody.  I  shall  regret  her  rather ;  but  it 
does  not  put  me  au  d6sespoir.  She  is  not  half  so  agreeable 
as  her  sisters,  and  I  have  some  one  in  my  eye  whom  I 
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should  prefer.    But,  my  dear  [ ],  there  is  a  cruel 

influence  at  work  against  me,  and  he  would  like  to  prevent 
anybody  of  qualiU  being  about  me. 
Adieu,  and  believe  me  to  remain, 

Ever  most  devotedly  yours, 

C.  P. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  same. 

Dear  [ ], — I  am  in  a  state  of  rage  being  just 

returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Queen  who  received  me  in 
a  most  cavalier  manner.  Luckily  I  restrained  myself 
whilst  in  her  august  presence  ;  but  I  could  have  abused 
her  gloriously,  so  angry  did  I  feel  at  the  old  Beguine. 
I  will  not  submit  again  in  a  hurry  to  such  a  reception. 
She  never  asked  me  to  sit  down.  Imagine  such  a  piece 
of  ridiculous  pride !  And  when  I  asked  after  my  poor 
dear  imcle,  and  said  I  should  like  to  see  him,  she  made 
me  for  answer,  "  The  King  is  quite  well,  but  he  will  not 
see  you."  I  replied,  "  Madame,  I  shall  ask  his  Majesty 
himself ; ''  she  said  noting^  but  smiled  her  abominable 
smile  of  derision. 

Talking  of  kings  and  queens,  I  heard  the  other  day, 
from  a  lady  who  lives  a  good  deal  at  court  and  with 
courtiers,  that  a  most  erroneous  opinion  is  formed  in 
general  of  the  Princess  E[lizabeth].  The  good  himiour 
for  which  she  has  credit  is  only  an  outward  show,  and 
this  is  exemplified  in  her  conduct  to  the  poor  Princess 
A[melia],  who  is  dying  ♦—quite  given  over,  though  her 
decay  may  be  slow  and  tedious.  The  Princess  M[ary] 
and  S[ophia]  are  devoted  to  her  ;  but  Princess  E[lizabeth] 
treats  her  with  the  most  cruel  unkindness  and  ill-temper. 
So  much  for  court  gossip.  Thank  God,  I  do  not  live 
with  them !  Everybody  believes  Princess  A[melia]  is 
married  to  Mr.  F[itzro]y,  and  they  say  she  has  confessed 

*  She  died  2  Nov.,  18 10,  aged  twenty-seven. 
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her  marriage  to  the  Kiog,  who  is  miserable  at 
pected  loss  of  his  daughter,  who  is  he  favourite 
do  not  wonder,  for  she  alwaj-s  appeared  to  roe  I 
amiable  of  the  whole  set.  So  she  fe  destined  to  1 
away.  Well— perhaps  it  is  as  happy  (or  ket,  P 
that  she  should  ;  for  there  is  not  much  felidty.  1 
amidst  dem  aJI.  When  I  left  the  royal  presence,  1 
to  myself,  You  shall  not  catch  me  here  again  m 
No,  tnily,  I  would  rather  have  noting  to  do  with 
family,  and  be  treated  as  a  cipher,  than  be  si 
such  liaughtiness  as  I  was  shown  to-day. 
I  have  let  out  all  the  ebullition  of  my  mtb 

chfre  [ ].     Do  not  repeat  it,  though,  for  t 

said,  the  less  easy  is  it  to  mend  matters ;  so  *« 
and  heart  cased  in  iron  ;  and  the  Princess  de  G 
be  able  to  live  in  dis  uncivil  pays,  only  somen 
necessary  to  open  de  safety  valve,  to  let  some 
feelings  escape,  or  else  I  should  be  suffocated. 
FareweU ;  croyes-moi  toujottrs  voire  tris-sinciti 


The  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  samt. 

My  dear  [ ],— The  Rawdons  are  not  ^ 

owing  to  some  balb  and  masquerades,  but 
Sunday  ihey  will  come  till  Wednesday. 

There  was  >-csteitlay  a  breakfast  at  Lady  Vx 
upon  the  heath.  I  had  only  the  benefit  of  hei 
Staffiudshire  band,  as  I  was  neither  invited,  » 
I  have  gone  ;  for  I  hate  people  who  change  tow 
•cconting  as  de  sim  shines  upon  one,  or  witM 

I  am  on  the  point  of  seeting  out  for  Kensi 
meet  m\-  daughter ;  for  which  reason  I  have  o 
to  add,  that  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  explain  myse 
my  last  letter  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  E[ )- ' 


r 
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seller  in  Fleet  Street ;  and  since  that  time  I  have  further 
heard,  that  he  is  certainly  paid  by  my  enemies  to  write 
some  trmnpery  catchpenny  book  against  me  ;  for  which 
reason  I  am  more  anxious  than  ever  that  our  plan  should 
be  put  into  execution,  to  be  an  antidote  against  the 
poison  which  is  to  be  propagated  from  ear  to  ear  this 
winter.  I  thank  you  also  a  thousand  times  for  the  letter 
of  Telemachus,  which  has  been  very  amusing  to  me,  and 
am  happy  to  find  that  he  is  in  spirits,  knowing  that  he 
had  been  so  unwell  for  some  months,  but  having  the 
happiness  of  writing  to  you  has  given  a  new  zest  to  his 
spirits  and  to  his  poetical  effusions. 

I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Crawford  Bruce  has  left  Lady 
Hester,  and  that  he  is  expected  every  day  in  England ; 
I  have  also  been  told  that  Lady  Hester  is  now  quite 
devoted  to  the  French  nation,  and  has  given  up  the 
English  for  it. 

The  advertisement  in  the  papers  which  you  saw  in 
the  evening  paper  called  "  The  News,"  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  owing  to  threatening  letters  that  have  been 
addressed  to  different  members  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, that  they  are  to  meet  the  same  fate  of  Mr.  Perceval. 
The  reward  is  two  himdred  guineas ;  but  the  anonymous 
will  not  give  his  name  till  the  money  is  paid. 

This  is  the  whole  of  my  budget  of  news  to-day,  and 
beUeve  me, 

Your  most  sincere  and  affectionate, 

C.  P. 

Daied  Smiurday,  October  315/. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  same. 

Dear  [ ], — I  can  never  sufficiently  express  how 

thankful  I  am  to  you  for  finding  me  a  house.  Mr. 
Siccard  goes  this  morning  to  speak  to  Mr.  Hugh  to  have 
it  brushed  up  and  cleaned  inunediately,  that  in  the 
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course  of  ten  days  I  may  call  it  my  own  house  ;  I  shall 
put  some  of  the  furniture  from  Kensington  belonging 
to  me  into  it,  to  make  it  a  little  more  comfortable.  To 
be  sure,  I  do  not  like  the  situation  of  the  house  ;  but,  as 
I  have  no  choice,  I  must  take  the  first  house  I  can  meet 
with.  Your  description  of  the  one  in  Stratton  Street 
has  much  amused  Lady  Glenbervie  and  Lady  Charlotte 
Lindsay.  I  dare  say  it  strikes  the  prudish  Lord  Archibald 
the  same  as  you,  that  he  will  not  allow  his  sister  to  lose 
her  character  in  that  pretty  bower.  She  intends  to  sell 
it  for  two  thousand  poimds.  I  hope  you  have  been 
much  amused  in  town  at  your  waltzing  parties.  Mrs. 
Beauclerck  was  so  fatigued  that  she  could  not  bring  her 
tired  limbs  to  Blackheath  to-day.  I  did  not  much  regret 
her,  as  she  was  last  Wednesday  dreadfully  out  of  humour. 

I  have  seen  nobody,  except  mayors  of  Rochester  and 
town-clerks,  and  such  pretty  men,  that  I  am  sure  they 
would  have  been  an  entertainment  to  you  to  have  seen 
them.  Some  resembled  Dutch  burgomasters,  others 
were  like  aldermen,  so  fat  and  joUy-looking.  They  were 
all  very  civil  to  me,  and  did  me  respectful  homage.  Yet 
I  was  very  tired  of  their  fine  speeches,  and  felt  it  beaucoup 
d^honneur  mats  peu  de  piaisir,  to  be  set  up  in  state  for 
three  hours  receiving  their  addresses.  Joan  of  Arc  was 
in  waiting,  and  looked  very  grand.  She  is  a  good 
creature,  and  I  believe  attached  to  me  very  sincerely  ; 
but  oh  !  mein  Got,  she  is  wearisome  sometimes.  Job 
would  have  got  into  a  passion  md  her,  I  am  sure. 

Addio  for  the  present.  May  all  good  attend  you,  my 
dear.  C.  P. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  same. 

.  My  dear  [ ], — I  am  much  shocked  to  be  under  the 

necessity  of  so  soon  encroaching  upon  your  leisure  hours. 
You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  Mr.  S.  L.  Bernard  has 
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roke  a  blood-vessel,  and  the  faculty  have  ordered  him 

0  go  almost  immediately  into  the  country  for  his  recovery. 
lut  as  his  place  in  the  War  Office  keeps  him  so  confined 
hat  he  is  never  able  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  his  family 
»  anxious,  if  it  were  possible,  for  him  to  obtain  the 
ituation  of  barrack-master,  which  is  imderstood  to  be 

1  the  gift  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  in  the  environs  of  ten  or 
hirty  miles  from  London  ;  as  the  close  confinement, 
nd  the  very  laborious  appointment  he  holds  vmder 
iovemment,  would  otherwise  soon  put  an  end  to  his 
zistence.    You  will,    I   am   sure,    therefore,    be   kind 

Qoogh,  my  dear  [ ],  to  write  in  my  name  to  Mr. 

Libathnot,  to  wish  him  joy  on  his  nuptials,  and  as  I 
rusted  he  would  be  in  good  humour  to  grant  my  request, 
bat  the  first  vacancy  which  may  occur  in  the  department 
ear  London,  in  the  place  of  barrack-master,  would  be 
tven  to  Mr.  Bernard.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Arbuthnot 
i  at  this  moment  at  his  new  uncle's,  Lord  Westmoreland's, 
t  Apethorpe.  I  must  also  mention  that  Mr.  Bernard 
oes  not  wish  to  have  his  present  situation  taken  away, 
ntil  he  is  certain  of  another ;  and  the  business  at  the 
iTar  Office  being  so  great  now,  he  cannot  venture  to  ask 
ave  of  absence  for  several  months ;  and  he  is  under 
le  apprehension  in  that  case  to  leave  his  present  situation. 

venture  to  hope  that  my  request  will  be  granted  by 
[r.  Arbuthnot ;  pray  let  me  know  as  soon  as  you  receive 
b  answer. 

Lady  Oxford,  poor  soul,  is  more  in  love  this  time  than 
le  has  ever  been  before.  She  was  with  me  the  other 
vening,  and  Lord  Byron  was  so  cross  to  her  (his  Lordship 
ot  being  in  a  good  mood),  that  she  was  crying  in  the 
ite-room.  Only  imagine  if  any  one  but  m3^self  had 
scovered  the  fair  Niobe  in  tears !  What  a  good  story 
WDuld  have  made  about  the  town  next  day  !  for  who 
old  have  kept  such  an  anecdote  secret  ? 

Believe  me  for  ever  yours,      C.  P. 
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The  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  same. 

Dear  [ ], — I  was  happy  to  learn  your  safe  arrival 

at  [ ].    I  have  no  news  to  tell  you,  except  Mademoiselle 

(de)  Grammont's  marriage  to  Lord  Ctesulston.*  The 
Devonshires  speak  of  it  as  certain.  The  wedding  clothes 
are  bought,  and  the  young  people  are  desperately  attached, 
and  pledged  to  each  other.  The  opposition  of  the  father, 
Lord  Tankerville,  however,  still  continues,  and  the 
ceremony  has  been  twice  put  off  after  the  day  was  fixed. 
Of  scandal  there  is  an  abundance  afloat  as  usual,  and  I 
suppose  some  of  these  reports  have  reached  you.  Indeed, 
that  makes  me  almost  fear  to  repeat  them,  lest  it  be  to 
you  a  twice-told  tale.     But  I  take  my  chance  of  this. 

Much  is  said  of  Lord  T[ ]n's  attentions  to  the  young 

Duchess  of  R[ ]d.    Lady  T[ ]n  is  evidently  very 

sad,  poor  woman  ;  and  her  husband's  attentions  are 
certainly  not  directed  towards  herself. 

The  report  about  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Lawrence  I  always 
thought  most  shameful,  and  never  believed  it,  and  rejoice 
that  it  is  proved  to  be  false. 

Lord  L[ ]n,  has  made,  I  am  told,  great  offers  to 

Miss  H[ ]n,  the  authoress,  to  tempt  her  to  undertake 

the  superintendence  of  the  education  of  his  children. 
If  she  consents,  they  will  be  fortunate,  should  she  be  but 
half  as  sensible  as  her  excellent  book  on   education. 

Lady  L[ ]'s  desertion  of  her  children  and  husband 

once  so  beloved,  is  disgraceful. 

There  is  at  present  one  imiversal  topic  of  conversation 
in  London — the  yoimg  Roscius,  and  but  one  opinion 
about  him,  that  he  is  an  extraordinary  creature — and 
exquisite  actor — and,  for  his  age,  a  prodigy.  People 
quite  rave  about  him,  and  the  houses  overflow ;  but  I 
have  not  yet  been  to  see  him.     I  seldom  feel  curiosity 

♦  They  were  maxried  28  July,   1806,  which  shows  that  this,  like 
many  of  the  other  letters  in  this  book,  was  misplaced. 
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to  see  what  all  the  world  are  mad  about.  I  have  a 
spirit  of  contradiction  in  me,  which  makes  me  feel  I 
should  very  likely  differ  from  the  multitude  in  my  opinion 
of  this  phenomenon.  Adieu,  ma  chdre,  forgive  my  long 
prose,  and  believe  me,  ever  your  attached 

C.  P. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  same. 

My  dear  [ ], — I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  dine  with 

me  to-morrow,  as  I  have  got  together  what  I  trust  may 
be  a  pleasant  party,  if  the  people  chuse  to  be  agreeable ; 
but  that  is  always  a  doubtful  question — so  often  pleasant 
folks  are  very  dull,  and  stupid  ones  the  contrary :  the 
last  exert  themselves  to  do  their  petit  possible,  wtdlst  the 
others,  with  greater  means,  will  not  condescend  to  pour 
out  of  their  abundance.  However,  let  us  hope  all  the 
wits  and  wise  heads  I  have  collected  for  my  little  party 
to-morrow  will  be  conunvmicative ;  and  do  let  me  have 
the  pleasure  of  your  company,  chSre. 

The  Duchess  of  Gordon's  is  the  only  house  open  just 
now,  and  people  are  all  so  busy  about  de  tiresome  politics, 
dey  think  of  noting  else.  Lord  Gwydir  and  Lady 
Willoughby  are  here,  till  the  government  is  settled. 
There  is  anoder  examination  of  the  physicians  by  the 
Privy  Council  to-day,  and  Parliament  meets  to-morrow 
and  will  not  adjourn  till  something  is  settled.  Some 
people  think  the  King  will  die,  others  that  he  will  remain 
as  he  is ;  but  at  his  age  a  complete  recovery  is  not  to 
be  hoped,  though  the  royal  family  have  most  wonderful 
constitutions.  As  to  me,  no  changes,  I  feel  sure,  will 
make  any  difference  in  my  lot ;  so  I  remain  very  in- 
different to  them  all.  The  world  is  decidedly  cutting 
me,  right  and  left,  since  my  poor  uncle's  relapse.  Mais 
que  voulez'vous  ? — 'tis  the  way  of  the  world. 

Miss  Owenson  ♦  makes  a  great  sensation  at  the  Priory, 

*  Afterwards  Lady  Morgan, 
n  T 
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I  hear  she  is  pretty,  and  she  sings,  dances,  and  performs 
all  sorts  of  feats. 

Au  revoir,  dear  [ ], 

And  believe  me,  yours  affectionately, 

C.  P. 


The  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  same. 

Friday,  Blackhbath. 

Dear  [ ], — Here  I  am  again,  in  the  solitude  of 

this  sequestered  place.  I  found  it  useless  to  remain  in 
London,  for  every  one  has  flown  away,  the  poor  King's 
increased  illness  having  put  a  stop  to  ail  gaieties.  Every 
body  thinks  he  is  going  to  die.  Though  he  is  not  able 
to  befriend  me,  yet  I  shall  feel  more  desolate  still  when 
he  is  gone,  and  there  will  then  be  no  restrictions  on  the 
tyranny  of  the  Regent. 

I  am  not  a  coward,  dear  [ ],  and  Hnk  I  could  bear 

most  sufiering  ;  yet  I  felt  my  heart  smite  the  other  day 
when  I  read  a  curious  letter,  sent  me  by  an  anon3mious, 
written  well,  and  full  of  fearful  predictions  as  to  my 
future  fate.  I  cannot  suppose  why  it  was  sent  me,  since 
de  writer  asked  for  no  money  or  bribe,  nor  appeared  to 
wish  me  evil,  but  rather  to  lament  my  fate. 

Amongst  other  things  it  contained,  the  writer  said, — 
when  I  was  Queen  I  should  not  be  suffered  to  remain  at 
Kensington,  for  that  that  would  be  too  near  the  other 
Court ;  and  meaning,  I  suppose,  that  two  Kings  of  Brent- 
ford could  not  reign  peaceably  together.  My  informer 
also  said  they  thought  I  might  very  Ukely  be  sent  to 
Holyrood  House,  and  play  the  part  of  a  second  Mary 

Queen  of  Scots.     What  tink  you,  dear  [ ],  of  this 

strange  intelUgence  ? 

Every  body  except  me  is  longing  for  the  change,  and 
hoping  they  know  not  what  from  the  poor  old  King's 
death.    The  Duchess  of  Gordon  is  at  home  to  whist 
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ajrersy  au  resU,  there  is  not  a  door  open  in  London,  I 
ilieve;  and  people  have  disputed  with  Taylor  about 
e  opera  subscriptions,  and  there  has  only  been  two 
leras,  with  nobody  at  them,  as  none  of  the  boxes  are 
ken  this  year.  In  short,  aD  is  bonleoersdy  and  Heaven 
lows  who  or  what  will  set  things  in  order  again. 
So  old  Queensberry  *  is  dead  at  last !  I  had  a  weakness 
r  him,  and  so  I  bdieve  he  had  for  me.  I  hear  General 
emyss  is  to  have  a  lawsuit  with  Lord  Wemyss  about 
e  succession,  which  he  thinks  he  has  a  right  to.  The 
nke's  disposal  of  his  money  is  very  confused,  and  there 
e  so  many  revocations,  after  he  has  left  the  legacies, 
»body  knows  who  has  got  anything.  Lord  Yarmouth 
is  the  chief  part,  or  rather  his  chire  moitii. 
I  have  been  mudi  tormented  lately  by  the  advice  of 
Serent  friends — some  commending  my  plans — some 
using  me  and  telling  me  I  was  ill-advised,  and  my 
ne  ill-chosen  for  bringing  forward  my  wrongs.    Think 

Miss  [ ]  telling  me  de  oder  day  that  the  royal 

mfy  never  abused  me  ;  I  laughed  in  her  face  and  said. 
Does  it  not  rain  ?  "  pointing  out  of  the  window  when 
was  pouring :  she  looked  very  foolish,  and  held  her 
ague  ever  after.  Yet,  do  you  know,  though  she  talked 
nsense,  I  have  been  thinking  also  that  every  body  is 
busy  about  the  war  just  now,  and  Government  is  very 
xmg,  so  that  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  retirer  mon 
imgle  du  jeu  till  the  question  of  the  Catholics,  East 
dia  Charter,  &c.,  is  decided,  ^our  mieux  sauier^  and 
ill  consult  wiser  heads  than  mine  thereon. 
People  can't  attend  to  minor  things.  The  King  may 
f,  or  there  may  be  a  peace,  or  a  destruction  of  the 
ieast,"  as  Lewis  calls  Buonaparte,  which  might  all 
in  my  favour,  as  making  more  money  going ;  and  I 
fdld  gain  praise  from  de  publick  by  enduring  my  present 

WOliam,  4th  Duke.  "  Degenerate  Douglas/'  died,  aged  eighty-six. 
»ec.  i3io. 
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state  patiently  a  few  months  longer  perhaps,  and  at 
present  it  would  be  considered  quite  a  party  question^ 
not  concerning  me  individually. 

Think  of  the  impertinence,  dear,  of  Lady  Oxford  say- 
ing to  me,  "  I  wish  the  Princess  Charlotte  would  learn 
to  curtsey,  for  she  has  a  most  familiar  nod  that  is  not 
at  all  royal."    I  made  her  no  answer. 

And  now,  dear  [ ],  you  will  be  weary  of  this  eternal 

letter,  so  I  will  say  adieu  for  the  present,  and  beg  you 
to  believe  me, 

Yoius  affectionately,     C.  P. 

From  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  same. 

Dear   [ ], — I   fear  you   have   thought   me   very 

unkind  not  to  have  written  to  you  before  this ;  but  I 
have  been  so  annoyed  about  my  daughter,  Princess 
Charlotte,  I  have  not  had  power  to  tink  of  anything 
else.  She  was  very  unwell  for  some  days,  and  though 
I  begged  hard,  the  Regent  and  the  old  stony-hearted 
Queen  would  not  let  me  see  her. 

To  tell  you  God's  truth,  I  know  not  how  long  I  shall 
be  able  to  go  on  bearing  all  my  sorrows.  Come  to  me 
at  Kensington  on  Tuesday  next,  at  three  o'clock,  and  I 
will  then  tell  you  more  ;  till  then  adieu.  I  reserve  all 
the  rest  of  my  budget  for  vive  voix,  and  remain  yours,  &c. 

C.  P. 

P.S. — My  poor  daughter  wrote  to  me  to  tell  me  how 
she  did  herself  every  day,  knowing  the  barbarity  of  those 
about  her  who  would  not  let  me  go  to  her. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  same. 

Dated  Kensington. 

Why  did  you  not  come  last  evening  to  Rosamond's 
Bower,  as  Lewis  calls  this  refuge  for  the  destitute  Princes 
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and  Princesses  ?  I  had  Lord  Byron  and  the  dear  Cells, 
and  Craven  and  Lady  Oxford,  Mr.  Beauclerk  and  Lord 
Henry,  and  we  were  very  merry  I  assure  you.  It  was 
daylight  before  we  parted.  We  had  also,  I  forgot  to  say, 
a  General  ZublikrofE  [ZabloukofE  ?],  just  imported  from 
Russia,  who  was  an  excellent  person  for  Gell  to  play  o£E 
his  witticisms  upon,  and  he  made  the  most  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. He  told  him  the  Regent  was  dying  of  love  for 
Lady  Dartmouth,  and  that  she  was  the  reigning  favourite 
just  now,  and  the  goddess  to  whom  he  should  pay  court 
if  he  wanted  a  favourable  reception  from  the  Prince. 
The  goose  believed  it  all  like  gospel,  and  amused  us  very 
much  with  his  inocence  and  ignorance. 

To  speak  of  more  sad  and  serious  matters,  I  have  not 
seen  Princess  Charlotte  for  nearly  five  months.  She 
is  outrageous  at  the  thoughts  of  leaving  this  country, 
and  her  unnatural  father  assured  her  that  she  never  would 
have  an  establishment  in  this  country  ;  but  I  have  advised 
her  to  be  firm,  and  not  frightened,  and  I  think  she  will 
oonquer.  She  is  no  child  of  mine  if  she  submit  to  such 
tyranny. 

I  went  yesterday  to  the  meeting  amiually  held  ot 
the  National  Education.  I  went  with  Lady  Elizabeth 
Whitbread,  and  I  was  well  received  and  applauded, 
idiich  I  know  it  will  give  your  kind  heart  pleasure  to 
learn ;  also  Mr.  Whitbread  did  make  me  a  very  pretty 
q)eech.  I  had  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  and  Lady 
Carnarvon  to  escort  me,  and  sat  by  the  Diikes  of  Sussex 
and  Kent — ^the  first  chairman  of  the  meeting.  There — 
what  will  the  Regent  say  to  that  ?  I  hear  the  Grand 
Duchess  is  charming  in  her  manners,  and  has  a  sort  of 
intelligence  which  my  informer  (I  suppose  forgetting 
he  spoke  to  one  of  the  unfortunate  race)  said  was  quite 
Dew  in  de  Princess  line.  After  this,  I  need  scarcely  say 
it  was  Mr.  Ward  who  made  dis  speech.  The  Duchess 
leld   a  drawing-room  at  Devonshire  House  the  other 
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evening.    I  never  have  signe  de  vie  now  from  any  of  dat 

set,  I  mean  G.  L[ ]w,  W.  C[ ]s,— oh,  no !    dey 

are  too  wise  to  court  de  seUing  s\m. 

I  am  interrupted,  so  good  bye, 
Croyez  tnoi  pout  la  vie^ 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

C.  P. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  same. 

My  dear  [ ], — After  a  second  reflection,  which  the 

moralists  assure  us  is  the  best  of  a//,  I  shall  be  satisfied 
with  the  sum  of  £300,  as  I  verily  believe  ^^500  is  quite 
out  of  the  reach  of  possibility  at  this  period.  I  am  much 
sorry  for  all  the  dreadful  trouble  I  put  you  to  on  my 
miserable  account. 

You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  Mrs.  Beauclerk  having 
lost  her  yoimgest  son,  in  consequence  of  which  she  is 
in  the  greatest  affliction.    It  was  quite  imexpected. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  have  the  pleasure  to  see  you 
to-morrow  at  Lady  Anne  Barnard's  breakfast,  as  I 
intend  to  send  an  excuse,  knowing  it  will  be  a  very  duU 
party  there.  I  cannot  begin  my  day  with  tiresome 
people.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  come  to  Kensington 
on  Friday,  on  which  evening  T.  Campbell  promised  me 
to  read  his  lectures  to  us.  In  case  you  meet  my  mother 
at  Lady  A.  Barnard's,  I  prepare  you  that  she  intends  to 
pay  you  visits,  and  to  ask  you  often  to  the  house  to 
dinner ;  now,  as  her  parties,  dear  good  soul,  are  rigor- 
ously dull,  I  should  think  the  most  prudent  way  would 
be  that  you  inform  her  that  you  are  to  be  absent  from 
town  for  some  time,  to  avoid  being  made  a  victim  of  ; 
her  entertainments  are  de  dullest  ever  invented.  I  am 
out  of  favour,  but  really  I  do  not  deserve  it,  so  I  try  not 
to  trouble  my  poor  head  with  unnecessary  evils,  having 
so  much  to  plague  me  that  I  cannot  get  rid  of.    I  give 
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a  dinner  on  Sunday  the  28th  to  Lord  Grey  and  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester.    Think  you  dot  wouM  be  a  party  that 

wotdd  suit  the  [ ]  ?    And  now  I  wiE  not  tire  jrou  any 

longer,  but  only  wish  you  much  amusement  at  your  ball, 
dinner,  and  concert.  I  remain,  yours,  &c. 

CP. 

In  reading  the  above  letter  it  is  impossible  not  to 
regret  how  many  advantages  the  unhappy  writer  of  it 
threw  away  and  contemned.  For  instance  :  the  Princess 
never  would  avail  herself  of  the  kind  protection  of  re- 
spectable persons,  unless  they  happened  to  amuse  her. 
She  had  an  aversion  to  dulness  ;  and  wotdd  have  risked 
solid  benefits  to  gratify  her  thirst  for  amusement  for  a 
few  passing  moments.* 

The  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  same. 

October  9ih,  18134 

Nothing  but  discretion  has  prevented  me  from  writing 

sooner  to  you,  my  dear  [ ],  and  also  having  had  no 

pleasant  news  to  entertain  you  with.  Sir  Harry  Engle- 
field  has  left  under  my  care  a  most  beautiful  maroon 
morocco  portfoUo  for  you,  wherein  all  the  witticisms, 
songs,  and  drawings  have  been  collected  for  your  perusal ; 
but  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  who  has  left  town  for  five  weeks, 

is  the  cause  of  my  not  sending  it  to  you.    The  [ ] 

never  came  to  take  leave  of  me,  though  they  told  Miss 
Garth  that  they  intended  to  do  so : — ainsi  va  le  monde. 
I  am  becoming  more  and  more  insignificant  every  day, 
and  cannot  say  I  feel  sure  of  having  a  single  friend  in 

England !    It  is  a  melancholy  position,  my  dear  [ ^], 

to  be  thus  isoUy  but  I  must  bear  my  fate,  and  keep  up 
a  good  courage  so  long  as  I  can.  How  long  that  may 
be,  God,  He  knows.  I  am  ashamed  of  wearying  you 
with  my  lucubrations,  dear  [ \  but  you  are  always 

*  Original  coounent. 
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indulgent  to  my  miserable  self,  and  truly  one  must 
confide  one's  sorrows  to  somebody. 

Mr.  Ward  has  been  in  town  since  ten  daj^  but  he  has 
not  honoured  Kensington  with  his  witticisms  and  sar- 
casms. I  was  told  the  Regent  wished  to  turn  him  away 
from  me;  dot  is  possible,  but  it  would  not  break  my 
heart ;  he  is  such  an  odd  being,  one  cannot  depend  upon 
him. 

We  go  on  here  at  Kensington  in  a  humdrum  way,  and 
many  days  I  dine  by  myself  in  my  Uttle  room,  and  see 
only  my  two  deputy  guardian  angels,  only  that  they  may 
see  I  am  alive  and  well.  The  following  week  will  be  a 
little  more  Uvely,  as  dear  Lady  Glenbervie  will  take  chaige 
of  my  welfare,  my  soul  and  my  mind,  and  all  my  earthly 
worth  and  celestial.  By  the  frank  which  this  letter  will 
receive,  you  will  see  who  dines  with  me  to-day,  and  that 
we  are  still  in  expectation  of  the  gentle  Devons. 

Believe  me,  ever  yours, 

C.  P. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  same. 

My  dear  [ ], — I  send  you  back  your  paper,  and  I 

shall  take  care  of  the  [ ]  letter  concerning  our  plan 

about  our  mutual  friend's  letters  to  be  published.  I 
have  some  particular  reason  that  the  title  should  be 
"  Genuine  Documents  foimd  amongst  the  papers  of  the 
ever-to-be-lamented  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr. 
Spencer  Perceval,  and  that  in  the  year  1806,  on  the 
nth  of  June,  Mr.  Perceval  undertook  the  charge  of  very 
valuable  letters  and  papers  which  were  in  the  Princess's 
possession  from  the  period  that  she  came  to  this  coimtry, 
till  the  demise  of  Mr.  Perceval.  No  other  inducement 
can  be  the  motive  of  laying  them  before  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  but  to  show  how  much  this  illustrious  personage 
has  suffered  from  the  traducers  and  slanderers  of  her 
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onour;  and  every  British  heart  will  fed  the  justice 
£  her  cause,  and  espouse  it  with  energy  and  vigour." 
This  is  only  a  rough  sketch  of  the  picture ;  I  shall 
Tite  to  you  more  at  length  next  Monday.  I  wish  I 
ould  see  you  for  an  hour,  as  I  think  by  word  of  mouth 
verything  is  better  explained. 

Ever  yours,  &c. 

C.  P. 


The  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  same. 

I  have  been  much  amused  with  your  remark  con- 

eming  husbands,  and  I  trust,  dear  [ ]    you  will 

Btain  the  same  sentiment  for  ever,  as  I  all  my  life 
bought  husbands  were  only  a  creditable  evil,  and  men  in 
eneral  a  necessary  plague.    But  so  much  about  nothing. 

I  send  you  the  enclosed  answer  from  Messrs.  Drummond, 
rhich  is  a  very  laconic  one.    I  am  still  in  hopes  that 

I[ ],  by  his  influence,  will  succeed  in  my  negotiation, 

s  I  really  should  not  know  how  to  turn  myself  if  it 
hould  not  succeed.  I  must  tell  you  an  unpleasant 
ircumstance  which  occurred  to  me  the  other  evening. 

'.  was  in  the  ante-room  ;  Mr.  M[ ]  and  Lord  L[ ] 

vere  talking  together  in  the  drawing-room,  waiting  for 

ne,  and  I  heard  Lord  L[ ]  say,  *'  The  Princess  is  so 

mn  and  foolish,  no  one  can  do  her  any  good  ;  her 
English  is  the  most  ridiculous  language  any  one  ever 
made  use  of,  and  I  could  scarcely  help  laughing  the 
)ther  night,  when  she  said  to  me,  '  Give  me  my  wails.'  " 

I  did  not  stay  to  listen  to  any  more  of  what  these 
itacherous  "  friends  "  of  mine  might  have  to  say  about 
ne,  but  I  thought  to  myself,  then  why  do  you  come  so 
ften  to  my  dinners,  &c.,  and  I  determined  they  should 
at  be  asked  again  in  a  hurry.  However,  I  went  in 
>  them,  and  tried  to  be  as  civil  as  I  could,  but  I  felt 
irious  when  they  made  me  fine  compliments,  and  I 
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unexpected  event  of  my  brother's  death.  It  was  a 
happy  release  for  hhn,  as  he  was  in  a  delicate  state  of 
health  from  his  cradle.  My  mother  has  not  suffered  in 
the  least  from  this  occurrence. 

I  have  just  been  calling  at  Lady  Oxford's  door 
to  inquire  for  her  and  the  new-bom  little  ruffian  ;  both 
are  doing  well.    The  only  news   I  can    tell    you    is, 

that  the  Duchess  of  R[ ]  is  going  to  lie  in  of  a 

marvellous  child.  Her  husband  is  as  old  as  de  hills ; 
but  no  one  says  any  harm  of  her ;  indeed  she  is  uni- 
versally extolled. 

I  had  almost  forgotten,  dear  [ ],  to  wish  you  a 

happy  new  year,  which  I  now  beg  to  do  wid  b31  my 
heart,  and  remain 

Yours,  &c. 

C.  P. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  same. 

August  Jth,   1 8 14. 

I  am  on  the  eve  of  sailing,  which  will  be  to-morrow 
evening,  as  the  wind  is  favourable,  in  the  Jason  frigate. 
Another  brig  is  to  convey  all  our  baggage,  luggage,  and 
carriages.     Captain     King    represents    Jason    himself. 

Only  tink,  my  dear  [ ],  what  His  Royal  Highness 

de  Duke  of  [ ]  said  to  him  :   "  You  are  going  to  take 

de  Princess  of  Wales  in  your  ship.  You  be  a  d— — d 
fool  if  you  do  not  make  love  to  her  "  Mein  Gott !  dat 
is  de  morality  of  my  broders-in-law. 

I  rejoice  in  the  thought  of  so  soon  being  far  off  from 
all  of  dem.  I  shall  be  at  Brunswick,  Deo  voknte,  by  the 
15th.  I  intend  only  to  remain  in  my  native  coimtry  ten 
or  fifteen  days,  after  which  I  shall  set  out  for  Switzerland. 
My  intention  also  is  to  remain  at  Naples  for  the  winter. 
I  transcribe  the  following  quiz  on  the  Emperor  for  your 
amusement,  and  have  nothing  else  to  say  worthy  of  you. 
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I  will  only  add  that  I  hope  you  will  take  my  best  wishes 
for  jrour  happiness  and  welfare,  till  we  meet  again. 
With  these  sentiments  I  remain  for  ever, 

Yours,  &c. 

C.  P. 

Copy  of  the  Testament  de  Napoleon,  written  in  the  Princess  of 

Wales's  handwriting. 

Je  l^e  aux  Enfers  mon  g6nie ; 
Mes  exploits  aux  aventuriers ; 
A  mes  partisans  inf amie  ; 
Le  grand  livre  k  mes  cr^ders ; 
Aux  Francois  Thorreur  de  mes  crimes ; 
Mon  exemple  k  tous  les  tyrans ; 
La  France  k  ses  Rois  legitimes, 
Et  rhdpital  k  mes  parens. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

P.S. — ^The  second  Prince  of  Orange  is  just  arrived  in 
London.  He  is  of  the  same  age  as  my  daughter,  and  I 
should  not  be  much  surprised  that  this  marriage  would 
take  place  soon,  as  Princess  Charlotte  would  certainly 
not  be  under  the  necessity  to  leave  her  native  coimtry, 
he  being  not  the  successor,  only  the  second  son. 

Telemachus  shall  meet  me  at  Brunswick,  and  take  the 
place  of  my  old  saint.  I  have  been  dreadful  tormented 
by  Whitbread  and  Brougham  about  my  going  abroad. 
Uais  bouche  dose  I    Once  more,  Addio^  totUe  d  vous.  sj 

C.  P. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  same. 

26  de  Mars,  i8x5« 

Ma  chere  [ ], — Je  viens  d'arriver  k  G6nes  ce  matin 

dans  une  maison  d6hcieuse  prte  de  la  mer.  Un  jardin 
divin.  Lord  et  Lady  Glenbervi  dine  aujourd'hui  chez 
moi ;    ils  sont  mes  meilleurs  amis,  mais  je  les  trouve 
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tons  les  deux  changes.  Pour  la  politique  il  faut  que  je 
sois  bouche  close.  Car,  hflas !  j'ai  trop  bien  vu  des 
choses  pour  me  faire  croire  toute  chose  possible  k  regard 
de  Murat  et  de  sa  Dame.  Le  bon  Sicard  a  6t6  oblig6 
de  se  rendre  en  Angleterre  pour  quelques  mois,  ainsi 
toute  la  besogne  des  arrangemens  de  famille  retombe  sur 

moi.    Lady  de  F[ ]  est  d^ji  k  Londres  ayant  fini 

ses  chasses  ♦   sur  le   continent.    Monsieur  Craven   est 

avec  sa  mfere.    Sir  W[ ]  a  la  goutte.    Voili  toute 

mon  histoire. 

&c.  &c. 

C.  P. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  same. 

(No  date.) 

My  dear  [ 3, — Many  thanks  for  all  the  trouble 

you  have  taken  about  houses.  I  hope  I  have  at  last 
found  one  to  put  myself,  my  guardian  angels,  and  all 

my  goods  and  chattels  in.    [ ]  did  come  this  morning 

prosing,  and  saying  My  Ro3ral  Highness  ought  not  to 
leave  Kensington  Palace : — as  if  dere  were  protection 
and  honor  in  these  old  walls  !  No,  no  ;  I  must  and  will 
leave  dis  royal  hospital  for  the  decayed  and  poor  royalties, 
and  Kve  in  some  more  cheerful  situation,  and  one  where 
my  friends  can  come  to  me  without  paying  de  toll  at 
the  turnpike-gate.  Dey  would  like  to  have  me  always 
shut  up  in  dis  convent.  Out  of  der  mind,  out  of  der 
sight,  my  dear.     But  I  will  not  submit. 

I  send  for  your  edification  a  criticism  that  has  lately 
reached  me,  and  remain  for  ever 

Your  affectionate 

C.  P. 

P.S. — I  have  made  Joan  copy  out  the  vers. 

*  In  allusion  to  that  lady  having  hunted  with  the  court  at  Naples^ 
[Original  note.] 
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The  costume  op  the  ministers.* 

Having  sent  ofiE  the  troops  of  bold  Major  Camac, 

With  a  swmging  horse-tail  at  each  valorous  back. 

And  sach  helmets,  God  bless  us  I  as  never  deck'd  any 

ICak  creature  before,  except  Signor  Giovanni. 

"  Let's  see/'  said  the  R— g— nt,  like  Titus  perplex'd 

Widi  the  duties  of  empire, ''  whom  shall  I  dress  next  ?  " 

He  looks  in  the  glass,  but  perfection  is  there — 

Wig,  vrtiiskers,  and  chin  tufts  all  right  to  a  hair  I 

Not  a  single  ex-curl  on  his  forehead  he  traces, 

(For  curls  are  like  ministers,  strange  as  the  case  is. 

The  faker  they  are,  the  more  firm  in  their  places.) 

His  coat  he  next  views ;  but  the  coat  who  could  doubt  ? 

For  his  Yarmouth's  own  Frenchified  hand  cut  it  out  I 

Every  pucker  and  seam  were  made  matters  of  state. 

And  a  grand  household  council  was  held  on  each  plait. 

In  short,  such  a  vein  of  perfection  ran  through  him. 

His  figure,  for  once,  was  a  sinecure  to  him. 

Then  whom  shall  he  dress  ?    Shall  he  new  rig  his  brother. 

Great  C — ^mb — ^rl — ^nd's  Duke,  with  some  kickshaw  or 

otheTy 
And  kindly  invent  him  more  Christian-like  shapes 
For  his  feather-bed  neckcloths  and  pillory  capes  ? 
Ah  1  no,  here  his  ardour  would  meet  such  delays. 
For  the  Duke  had  been  lately  packed  up  in  new  stays — 
So  complete  for  the  winter,  he  saw  very  plain 
Twould  be  deVlish  hard  work  to  unpack  him  again. 
So  what's  to  be  done  ?    There's  the  ministers,  bless  'em. 
As  he  made  the  puppets,  why  should  not  he  dress  'em  ? 
An  excellent  thought !    Call  the  tailors  ;  be  nimble  ; 

While  Y — rm ^h  shall  give  us,  in  spite  of  all  quizzers. 

The  last  Paris  cut  with  h^  true  Gallic  scissors. 

So  saying  he  calls  C — st — ^r — gh,  and  the  rest 

Of  his  heaven-bom  statesmen  to  come  and  be  drest ; 

While  Y — ^rm ^h  with  snip-like  and  brisk  expedition. 

Cots  up,  all  at  once,  a  large  Catholic  petition 

In  kng  tailors'  measures,  (the  Prince  crying  "  Well  done ! 

And  fiiist  put  in  hand  my  Lord  Chancellor  E.  L.  D.  O.  N.) 

^  Ftom  Moore's  "  Twopenny  Post-bag.' 


»• 
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The  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  sante. 

My  dear  [ ], — I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  yi 

ill.  Pray  send  me  word  how  you  are  by  retui 
messenger,  as  I  shall  be  extremely  anxious  to  '. 
are  better.  Only  tink  what  the  courtier.  Lord  ] 
did  de  oder  night.  When  Lady  Charlotte  Lii 
to  Carlton  House,  she  fo^et  to  take  her  credent 
her.  So  when  dat  preux  Chevalier  ask  for  it, 
she  have  left  it  at  home  by  mistake  ;  yet  Milord 
let  her  in,  though  he  is  itUime  wid  her,  and  she 
return  and  fetch  de  card  of  invitation  before  Lord '. 
will  let  her  enter  de  presence  of  de  great  Mo| 
much  for  de  courtesy  of  dis  polite  gentleman  ; 
not  reflect  honour  on  de  lessons  he  have  receii 
his  royal  master. 

Enough  about  nothing,  my  dear. 

From  your 


The  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  same. 

Dear  [ ], — Pray  do  me  the  favor  to  act 

wear  de  accompanying  gown,  and  when  you  a 

ball  at  Carlton  House,  tink  of  me,  and  wish  me 

For  ever  your  affectionat 


The  above  brief  note  is  full  of  matter  for  i 
and  comment.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  proo 
Princess's  generosity  of  feeling,  as  well  as  her  ] 
of  ideas  in  pecuniary  matters.  She  always  had 
in  giving  to  those  of  her  ladies  whom  she  consi 
be  in  want  of  her  generosity.  But  the  occasion  ( 
the  foregoing  note  was  written  was  one  in  w 
displayed  great  magnanimity  of  character  and 
of  disposition.     All  Her  Royal  Highness's  la( 
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been  invited  to  a  f6te  by  the  Prince  Regent,  from  which 
she  was  herself  excluded  :  yet  she  took  that  opportunity 
to  give  them  a  proof  of  her  regard,  by  presenting  them 
all  with  very  handsome  dresses.  Such  traits  of  character 
should  be  set  forth,  and  receive  the  pubUc  homage  due 
to  their  merit.* 

The  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  same. 

My  dear  [ ], — What  shall  I  say — dat  I  am  in  low 

spirits  ?  It  will  only  vex  your  kind  heart  to  hear  of 
my  being  imhappy.  Yet,  h61as  !  it  is  the  only  news  I 
can  offer  for  your  amusement.  But  it  is  so  long  since  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  or  hearing  anyting 
about  you,  dat  I  must  trouble  you  with  a  few  lines,  to 
ask  you  to  let  me  have  de  satisfaction  of  hearing  of  your 
welfare  ;  and  also  let  you  know  that  such  a  person  as  I 
still  exist  on  de  face  of  der  terrestrial  globe. 

I  have  lived  very  quiet  since  I  saw  you  last,  and  no 
one  has  intruded  demselves  upon  my  solitude  ;  imless 
I  do  show  dem  de  knife  and  fork  no  company  has  come 
to  Kensington  or  Blackheath,  and  neither  my  purse  nor 
my  spirits  can  always  afford  to  hang  out  de  offer  of 
"  An  ordinary." 

I  have  seen  my  daughter  once  ;  she  do  not  look  well, 
and  I  tink  dey  not  love  her  very  much,  poor  soul,  but  I 
no  say  anything  to  make  her  grumble  ;  it  is  best  she  should 
be  satisfied  with  what  is.  She  sees  little  of  the  Sultan, 
and  he  do  not  take  the  way  to  win  her  heart.  Mais  5a 
lui  est  bien  6gal  k  ce  qui  paroit ;  however,  he  may  repent 
his  conduct  some  day. 

I  heard  of  Lady  [ ]  at  a  ball  de  oder  night,  dressed 

in  a  curious  costimie.  Her  beauty  is  quite  fi^trie  comme 
une  rose  pass6 ;  but  she  has  all  de  perfume  dat  flower 
has  when  it  is  dead ;   she  is  iris  amiable  et  bonne,  but 

*  Original  comment. 

II  U 
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between  you  and  I  and  dis  sheet  of  paper,  voili  tout, 
she  will  never  set  fire  to  do  Thames. 

Next  month  Lady  C.  Lindsay  will  take  de  charge  of 
my  soul  and  body,  which  she  always  do  well,  and  she  is 
very  witty,  and  amuses  me. 

I  send  you  some  verses  Sidney  Smith  wrote  on  Lady 

[ 3's  parasol ;   pray  ornament  your  scrap-book  with 

the  productions  of  dis  worthy  man,  and  believe  me  for 
ever  to  remain, 

Your  ailectionate, 

C.  P. 

To  Lady  [ ^s  Parasol— by  S.  S. 

Detested  shade  !  thou  that  dost  oft  beguile 
My  watchful  eyes  of  many  a  winning  smile, 
Why  dost  thou  spread  thy  silken  arch  above 
Her  dazzling  face,  and  dim  the  light  of  love  ? 
Why  hide  the  wandering  sun-beams  from  her  eyes  ? 
No  gem  so  bright  the  wand'ring  sun-beam  spies. 
Why  stop  the  breezes  from  their  fleeting  bliss  ? 
No  lips  so  sweet  the  fleeting  breezes  kiss. 
Twere  something  worth,  if  thy  soft  gloom  could  stay 
The  gazing  soul,  and  cloud  the  inward  day — 
Could  veil  that  form  that  thrills  my  inward  breast, 
And  give  me  days  of  ease,  and  nights  of  rest. 

From  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  same. 

My  dear  [ ], — I  did  much  regret  your  absence 

from  my  little  party  last  night,  for  we  were  all  very  merry. 
The  Gell,  Berry,  Sidney  Smith,  Lewis,  Lady  Oxford  (De 
Miscellany  Harleyan,  as  all  de  world  does  call  her  now), 
and  Milord  Byron,  did  make  it  very  pleasant ;  and  we  all 
laugh  till  we  cry.  Lewis  did  play  de  part  of  Cupidon, 
which  amuse  us,  as  you  will  suppose.  He  is  grown  so 
embonpoint,  he  is  more  droll  than  ever  in  dat  character  ; 
but  he  tink  himself  charming,  and  look  so  happy  when 
he  make  les  yeux  doux  to  the  pretty  ladies,  dat  it  is  cruel 
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to  tell  him,  *^  You  are  in  de  paradise  of  de  fools,''  so  me 
let  him  sigh  on  to  My  Lady  Oxfoid,  which  do  torment 
Lord  Byron,  who  wanted  to  talk  wid  her,  and  never  could 
xmtxive  it. 

Lady  Anne  is  en  petite  sant6  just  now ;  she  is  truly 
interestii^ ;  yet,  as  your  song  says,  "  Nobodj^s  coming 
to  marry  her,"  nor  I  fear  never  will ;  so  I  and  Joan  shall 
Ive  and  die  together,  like  two  turtle-doves,  or  rather 
like  dem  two  foolish  women.  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  and 
Mile.  Ponsonby,  who  must  be  mad,  I  should  tink,  to 
Aoose  to  leave  the  world,  and  set  up  in  a  hermitage  in 
V^aks, — ^mais  chacun  a  son  goiit, — ^it  would  not  be  mine. 
My  dear  [ — -],  I  do  dread  being  married  to  a  lady  friend. 
Men  are  tyrants,  mais  de  women — ^heaven  help  us !  dey 
ire  vrais  Neros  over  those  they  rule.  No,  no, — give  me 
my  sweet  Prince,  rather  than  a  female  governess. 

We  are  all  so  well,  and  in  such  good  spirits,  that  we 
diall  be  at  Worthing  on  Thursday  at  five  o'clock,  in  the 
irear  of  our  Lord  1814,  on  the  26th  of  May. 

There  are  wonderful  and  astonishing  reports  in  the 
preat  metropolis  ;  that  the  Queen  has  written  a  letter  to 
±e  Princess  of  Wales,  by  the  instigation  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  that  the  Princess  is  not  to  appear  at  the  drawing- 
txMn  ; — and  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  has  written  a  very 
spirited  answer  to  the  Queen,  assuring  her  that  her  deter- 
uination  was  to  go,  for  which  reason  nobody  believes 
that  there  wiU  be  any  drawing-room ;  but  we  will  talk 
rf  it  at  our  meeting. 

So  for  the  present  I  will  only  add  dat  I  am 

Your  sincerely  affectionate 

C.  P. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  same^ 

Coifo,  Villa  lyEsxE,  Friday. 

Thank  you,  ma  chire,  for  your  kind  letter,  which  I  am 
Lfraid  to  answer,  for  I  have  so  little  to  tdl  you ;  living 
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here,  as  I  do,  wid  my  faithfid  little  society,  who  are  all 
composed  of  persons  dat  do  not  meddle  wid  de  grand 
mondcy  which  suits  me  better  than  if  they  did,  but  which 
of  course  prevents  my  having  much  wherewith  to  enter- 
tain oders.  I  should  be  happy  to  see  you  in  my  little 
nutshell,  which  is  pretty  and  comfortable,  and  my  gardens 
are  charmant.  I  lead  quite  a  rural  Ufe,  and  work  in  de 
garden  myself,  which  do  my  body  and  mind  both  good. 
I  am  pretty  well  in  health.    Au  reste,  toujours  de  meme. 

I  heard  from  my  daughter  de  oder  day.    She  expect 
to  be  confined  in  November.    She  sent  me  some  vers,  de 

production  of  Lady  [ ]'s  genius  for  de  muse,  on  the 

subject  of  dat  interesting  Prince,  her  husband.    Perhaps 

it  may  amuse  you  to  see  what  a  courtier  Lady  [ ]  is 

become.  She  never  write  to  me  now  ;  she  has  gone  wid 
de  crowd,  and  turned  her  back  upon  de  setting  sun  to 
worship  the  rising  planet ;  mais,  she  mistakes  if  she  tink 
Charlotte  will  like  her  the  better  for  not  noticing  de 
Princess  of  Wales. 

Pray  give  my  compliments  to  Lady  W[ ]d,  if  she 

is  at  Rome.    She  is  always  polite  to  me. 

And  now,  having  no  amusement  to  offer  you,  I  will 
only  say  that  I  am  toujours  your  sincere  friend, 

C.  P. 

On  being  desired  by  Princess  Charlotte  to  write  some  lines  on 

the  Portrait  of  her  Husband. 

IMPROMPTU. 

The  thoughtful  brow,  the  warrior  mien, 
The  look  that  speaks  a  soul  serene  ; 
The  forehead's  fine  capacious  bound, 
With  intellectual  beauty  crowned  ; 
•  The  pensiveness  which  seems  to  say 
That  deep-felt  bliss  is  never  gay  : 
Such  is  this  image.    May  it  be 
For  e'er  as  now,  beloved  by  thee  ! 
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United  may  ye  ever  live 
Wiih  all  of  joy  that  earth  can  give — 
In  soul,  in  tiionght,  in  spirit  one ; 
And  when  this  eartiUy  race  is  run. 
Translated  to  a  higher  sphere, 
Improve  the  bliss  yon  tasted  here. 

from  Queen  Caroline  to  -the  satne,  in  reply  to 
addressed  to  her  Majesty,  congratulating  her  on  the 
ious  termination  of  her  trial. 

3sure  you,  my  dear  [ ],  no  one's  congratulations 

been  more  welcome  to  me  than  yours.  I  do  indeed 
hankful  at  having  put  my  enemies  to  confusion, 
sceived  the  justice  my  conduct  and  character  deserve. 

hdlas,  it  comes  too  late,  dear  [ ].    Her  who 

I  have  rejoiced  wid  me  at  her  moder's  trimnph  is 

to  me ;  but  she  is  in  a  much  better  world  dan  de 
it,  and  we  shall  meet  soon  I  trust,  for  to  tell  you 
ith  I  cannot  expect  much  comfort  nowhere  so  long 
>hall  Uve.  No  one,  in  fact,  care  for  me ;  and  this 
ess  has  been  more  cared  for  as  a  political  afiair,  dan 

cause  of  a  poor  forlorn  woman.  Mais  n'importe ! 
ht  to  be  grateful ;  and  I  reflect  on  dese  proceedings 
astonishment— car  ils  sont   vraiment  merveiQeux. 

I  should  have  been  saved  out  of  the  Philistines' 
>  is  truly  a  miracle,  considering  de  power  of  my 
ies  and  deir  chiefs,  for  noting  was  left  undone  dat 

be  done  to  destroy  my  character  for  evermore.     I 

tell  you  something — oh  !  mein  Gott !  some  day 
1 — but  I  cannot  write  dem.  I  feel  very  unwell, 
led,  and  6bay6 ;  I  wonder  my  head  is  not  quite 
iered  wid  all  I  have  suffered — and  it  is  not  over  yet 
ne.    Dat  cruel  personage  will  never  let  me  have 

so  long  as  I  stay  in  dis  coimtry :    his  rancune  is 
lless  against  me. 
as  sure  you  woud  rejoice  at  my  glory,  dear  [— — ]  ; 
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DO  ooe  has  been  more  true  to  me  dw  youxself  at  all  times, 
and  yon  have  not  wasted  yoor  interest  on  an  ingrate  I 
as&uie  yoQ. 

Poor  Joan  of  Arc  has  really  proved  herself  true  to  de 
name  I  nsed  to  give  her  pour  me  moquer  d'elle.  She  has 
staid  wid  me  through  it  all,  and  God  He  knows  dat  was 
DO  small  triaL  Poor  soul !  I  hope  He  will  reward  her 
for  her  courage. 

Many  people  call  on  me  now  who  never  did  before. 

The  [ ]  is  one  of  those  who  has  made  me  Tamende 

hooorable.  I  will  not  quarrel  with  their  respect,  though 
it  is  shown  me  rather  late  in  de  day,  and  when  they 
cannot  well  help  it. 

I  could  prose  for  an  hour  to  you,  dear  [ ],  but  will 

^Mire  your  patience,  and  my  own  eyes  and  head,  which 
are  both  aching. 

So  adieu,  and  believe  me 

Truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

Caroline. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  PRINCESS 

CHARLOTTE 


LETTERS 

£i  from  a  Letter  of  Princess  Charlotte,* 

DaUd  Weymouth,  i^ih  August,  i8i$. 

!<INOT  close  this  letter  without  returning  my  best 

knowledgments  for  your  condolence  with,  and  in- 

liries  after  me,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  my 

>rious  (as  well  as  much-loved)  uncle.    I  bore  it  as, 

Christian  ought,  bowing  to  the  will  of  the  all-wise 

)ut  it  was  a  grievous  circumstance — a  dreadful, 

^able  loss  to  me,  for  the  great  possess  few  real 

In  him  I  had  a  warm  and  constant  one,  allied,  too, 

ysest  ties  of  blood.    I  loved  him  with  the  fondest 

and  am  confident  he  returned  the  sentiment. 

I  was  so  glorious — so  completely  what  he  dlways 

>r  himself — that  if  it  was  decreed  he  should  so 

fe  quit  this  world,  he  would  riot  close  his  career 

ously  or  more  worthy  of  a  hero,  as  he  was,  and 

her  and  that  blood  he  descended  from. 

ne  if  I  seem  enthusiastic  in  my  expressions ; 

ss  this  is  a  topic  which  warms  every  feeling 

and  mind.    You  knew  him  [a  word  illegible] 

if  I  say  too  much  in  his  favour.    My  health 

nk  has  suffered  from  this  shock  ;  but  I  have 

ly  well  for  some  time  past. 

[An  illegible  line.] 
h  better  for  so  doing  last  year,  and  trust  I 
ual  benefit  this  ;  but  I  am  still  complaining, 
not  the  least  fanciful  about  my  health ; 

The  original  comments  are  retained. 

3x3 
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that  is  a  weakness  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  indulge  in, 
though  there  are  some  which  cannot  be  avoided  by  the 
wisest.  I  less  regret  than  I  otherwise  should  do  your 
remaining  abroad,  for  two  reasons  :  the  first  is  [illegible]  ; 
secondly,  there  is  at  present  so  little  chance,  I  may  say 
none  indeed,  of  our  meeting,  that  it  would  only  be  tan- 
talizing. Time,  which  is  the  sweet  healer  of  all  sorrows, 
has  mitigated  and  softened  down  my  previous  afflictions 
and  distresses  to  a  gentle  mild  melancholy  and  resignation  ; 
but  the  recollection  of  them  cannot  be  effaced.  What 
was  at  first  (as  you  sensibly  remark)  the  aggravation  of 
my  sorrow  is  now  my  consolation. 

I  trust  my  mother  continues  well,  and  that  she  has  not 
been  very  much  shocked  by  the  death  of  her  brother. 
I  hope  she  has  got  a  letter.  /  was  permiUed  to  write  to 
her  on  the  sad  event,  &c. 

(Signed)  Charlotte. 

The  above  letter  does  great  credit  to  the  head  and 
heart  of  the  royal  writer.  Who  would  not  have  expected 
that  such  warm  affections,  such  natural  and  pious  reflec- 
tions, must  have  ripened  into  a  great  and  good  character, 
had  this  young  Princess  lived  to  realize  those  expectations? 
but  it  pleased  God  to  take  her  away,  it  may  be,  from 
the  ills  to  come. 


Another  from  Her  Royal  Highness  to  the  same, 

dated   Warwick  House, 

My  dear  Miss  Mercer  brought  me  word  of  your  return 

to  [ ],  dear  [ ],  and  I  write  to  ask  you  to  be  so 

kind  as  to  do  me  the  favour  of  coming  to  see  me  any  day 
this  week,  from  one  till  five,  when  you  will  be  sure  to  find 
me  at  home  in  my  own  sitting-room.  I  wish  very  much 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again,  and  I  also  wish 
you  to  look  at  and  give  me  your  opinion  of  a  portrait 
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|er  has  been  paintkig  of  me.  It  is  reckoned  like ; 
I  do  not  feel  flattered  by  it.  Do  not  think  me  vain, 
suppose  I  expect  to  be  represented  as  a  perfect  beauty, 
use  I  am  a  Princess ;  but  the  fault  I  find  with  this 
m  is,  that  there  is  no  setUiment  in  the  expression, — 

quite  a  piece  of  still  life,  and  rather  cross-looking. 
PR^  say  i  did  look  tired ;  for  oh  t  it  is  very  tiresome 
It  ior  one's  portrait.  However,  I  ought  to  make 
ranees  ior  the  artist  if  he  has  failed,  for  I  know  I  was 
lybad  sitter. 

f  pretty  B.  B[ ]  is  married  to  Lord  W.  B[ ]* 

pe  she  will  be  happy,  and  I  hear  much  good  said  of 
msband.    I  could  have  wished  her  a  richer  one  ;  but 

frequently  not  the  best  matches  that  tiun  out  the 
■est.  Talking  of  matches,  I  hear  I  am  to  be  married 
le  Prince  of  Orange  ;  it  is  more  than  I  know  myself. 
10  see  my  mother,  please  to  tell  her  so,  with  my  love. 
t  tiie  goodness  to  send  me  word  what  day  you  can 
on  me,  and  believe  me 

Yours,  most  truly, 

(Signed)  Charlotte. 

e  portrait  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Char- 
mentions  in  the  above  letter,  is  certainly  the  most 
ui  likeness  ever  taken  of  her ;  but  the  Princess  was 
very  good  judge  of  the  fine  arts,  nor  indeed  of  the 
of  a  portrait  as  such,  to  judge  by  the  specimens 
she  had  hanging  up  in  her  apartments,  and  which 
miied.    I  remember  once  observing  a  picture  which 
ht  was  intended  to  represent  the  Duke  of  D[evon- 
nd  upon  my  asking  Miss  K[night]  whose  portrait 
tbat  lady  replied,  with  courtier-like  prudence, 
as  the  picture  of  the  Pretender.    There  was  a 
r^tness  in  the  expression  she  made  use  of,  to 
t'son  whom,  I  beUeve,  the  picture  represented, 
could  scarcely  restrain  smiling.     Perhaps  it 
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was  the  portrait  of   a  Pretender  in  more  senses  than 
one. 


Extract  from  another  Letter  from  Her  Royal 

Highness  to  the  same. 

Thank  you,  dear  [ ],  for  having  permitted  me  to 

peruse  my  mother's  letter  to  you,  though,  indeed,  its 
contents  have  made  me  feel  very  uncomfortable.  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  things  could  be  altered,  or,  at  least, 
that  she  could  be  persuaded  to  feel  more  at  peace,  and, 
above  all,  more  confidence  in  those  who  really  have  her 
interests  at  heart.  If  I  could  see  you  I  would  tell  you 
why  I  do  not  write  to  her ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  quite 
prudent  to  write  all  I  feel  upon  this,  to  me,  very  painful 
circumstance. 

I  trust.  Dr.  [Holland  ?]  will  remain  in  the  Princess's 
service,  and  am  also  led  to  hope  that  Lady  C.  C[ampbell] 
may  join  my  mother  again.  I  should  feel  much  reUeved  by 
knowing  that  she  had  some  EngUsh  attendants  with  her  in 
a  foreign  country.  I  think  some  of  the  others  might  have 
remained  with  her  ;  but  I  am  told  they  were  all  compelled, 
from  circumstances  in  their  own  private  affairs,  to  return 
to  England.     I  think  she  would  do  well  to  secure  Miss 

M[ ]  as  a  temporary  attendant.     She  is  trustworthy 

I  beUeve  ;  but  you  know  my  mother  is  not  easily  pleased. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  it  was  unlucky  she  ever  left 
England  ;  yet  I  can  fuUy  enter  into  the  motives  she  had 
for  so  doing,  or  rather  the  feelings  which  prompted  her 
to  seek  change  of  scene. 

I  have  said  too  much  on  this  subject,  dear  [ ] ; 

pray  forgive  me  for  having  prosed  so  long.  Thank  you 
for  your  inquiries  after  my  health.  I  am  not  so  well  as 
I  ought  to  be,  for  indeed  I  have  everything  to  make  me 
both  perfectly  well  and  perfectly  happy,  and  these  lesser 
evils  sink  before  my  greater  blessings,  and  I  hope  to  grow 
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stronger  as  the  warm  weather  advances.  The  Prince 
desires  me  to  say  something  kind  from  him  to  you  ;  what 
shall  that  something  be  ?  I  am  no  very  ready  scholar, 
so  I  will  leave  it  to  you  to  compose  a  pretty  speech  for 
him.  All  I  can  assure  you  of,  and  that  with  great  sincerity, 
is,  that  my  cara  sposo  and  myself  are  very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  C.  P.  S.  C. 

This  letter  is  a  pleasing  proof  of  Princess  Charlotte's 
affection  for  her  mother,  and  affords  ample  grounds  for 
believing  that,  had  they  mutually  been  spared,  each 
would  have  derived  comfort  and  protection  from  the 
other.  In  a  very  remarkable  letter  (though  a  brief  one) 
given  in  the  body  of  the  Diary,  Princess  Charlotte  laments 
her  inability  at  that  time  to  serve  her  mother,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  had  she  ever  obtained  the  power 
to  shield  and  succour  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  will 
would  not  have  been  wanting.  From  all  I  ever  heard 
or  saw  of  Princess  Charlotte's  character,  I  can  affirm 
that  that  which  she  proposed  to  do,  she  would  have 
surmounted  a  world  of  difficulties  to  have  performed ; 
and  I  am  certain  that  the  passive  conduct  she  displayed 
towards  her  mother  only  proceeded  from  a  feeling  of 
inability  to  take  any  useful  or  effective  steps  in  her  cause. 
There  was  both  wisdom  and  propriety  in  the  Princess's 
conduct  during  the  whole  of  that  most  painful  epoch, 
when  she  was  placed  in  such  a  situation  as  not  to  be  able 
to  defend  one  of  her  parents,  without  blaming  or  appear- 
ing to  reprobate  the  other.  It  is  well  known  to  several 
persons,  however,  what  were  Her  Royal  Highness's  real 
feelings  on  the  subject,  and  to  which  individual  her  heart 
inclined ;  there  is  no  doubt  she  leant  with  fond  partiality 
towards  her  mother,  and  that  the  chief  reason  of  her 
having  appeared  so  passive  for  many  years,  was  that 
she  had  only  waited  a  fit  opportunity  for  supporting  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  advocating  her  cause  judiciously 
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From  ike  same  to  ike  same. 

Dated  Friday.  Ciaiemoxt. 

My  dear  [ ], — Having  so  \-ery  lately  troubled  j<l 

with  a  letter,  I  will  not  be  guilty  of  indiscretion  in  plagdB 
you  with  another  long  one  so  soon.  This  is  only  a  i6 
lines,  to  hope  you  will  be  able  to  do  us  the  favour  ani 
pleasure  of  coming  to  us  next  Thursday,  and,  should 
not  find  it  too  dull,  perhaps  you  would  prolong  your  sta 
till  Saturday.  Our  dinner  hour  being  seven  o  clock,  a 
our  rule  that  of  everj'body's  following  their  own  hab 
as  to  hours,  and  doing  that  which  is  most  agreeable  sC 
comfortable  to  themselves,  in  order  to  make  them  feel 
much  at  home  as  possible,  it  is  not  4  fa^on  de  parler  to  s^ 
that  this  is  Liberty  Hall,  and  that  we  are  only  too  ha(^ 
to  dispense  with  form  and  ceremony. 

1  heard  from  my  mother  a  few  days  ago  ;  she  1 
reached  Geneva,  and  was  much  pleased  with  her  recept 
there.  I  hope  she  will  derive  much  benefit  from  her  toa!| 
tnais  je  nc  s^ais  ;  at  all  events,  change  of  air  must  do 
health  good.  It  would  require  more  than  novelty  of  {d 
and  society,  I  fear,  to  do  her  spirits  service.  Howcwil 
I  hope  time  and  Providence  may  yet  have  much  happiDfll 
in  store  for  her. 

Adieu,  my  dear  [ ],  and  believe   me  youis,  mcSt 

sincerely  and  affectionately, 

(Signed)  C.  P.  S.  C. 

The  great  simplicity  and  unaffected  style  of  the  Iwe- 
going  letters  render  them  exceedingly  interesting, 
being  the  production  of  a  royal  personage.  And  tbey 
are  a  true  index  of  the  Princess's  mind,  which  was,  lite 
them,  true,  natural,  and  kind.  But  Her  Royal  Highnea 
mistook,  when  she  promised  her  correspondent  shonM 
find  no  form  or  ceremony  at  Claremont,  for  it  was  fa 
otherwise,  whatever  the  Princess  might  have  widffd  on 
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t  point.  There  was  another  person,  whose  will  was 
Eunount  to  hers,  and  who  considered,  and  perhaps 
1  justice,  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  dispense  with 
3bservance  of  etiquette,  and  the  circle  was  by  no  means 
lout  form  and  stiffness.  It  was  remarked  by  persons 
)  were  present,  that  the  Prince  never  quitted  the 
icess  for  a  single  moment  when  she  was  in  company, 
.  Her  Roj^  Highness  seldom,  if  ever,  saw  anybody 
le  after  her  marriage  ;  her  husband  was  always  present, 
the  chief  favourite  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  Miss  M. 
>hinstone],  who  was  accustomed  formerly  to  go  straight 
ler  Roysd  Highness's  private  apartment,  was  always 
sequently  shown  into  the  public  reception  rooms,  and 
ie  to  await  there  the  announcement  that  Their  Royal 
;hnesses  were  ready  to  receive  her. 
t  was  a  singular  fact,  that  the  heiress  apparent  to  the 
me  was  not  permitted  to  have  an  establishment  in  any 
ree  suited  to  her  rank,  and  that  the  Princess  Charlotte 
[  no  regular  attendants.  Certainly,  every  means  were 
en  to  keep  her  in  subjection,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
t  the  "  rising  sun  "  was  an  eye-sore  to  the  Regent, 
re  especially  as  it  was  the  daughter  of  the  Princess  of 
les  who  was  to  be  his  successor.  And  both  Princess 
trlotte  and  her  husband  evinced  much  discretion  and 
>earance,  in  the  dignified  manner  in  which  they  avoided 
sing  any  tumult  in  the  coimtry,  by  attempting  to 
3rce  their  rights,  or  asking  for  the  dignities  and  privi- 
^  to  which  they  had  a  claim. 
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ADDITIONAL  LETTERS 
M  SIR  WILLIAM  GELL,  M.  G.  LEWIS, 

SISMONDI,  &c. 


LETTERS 

f. 

Letter  from  M.  G.  Lewis. 

Edinburgh,  February  14/A^ 

DEAR  [ ], — I  received  your  letter  at  Inverary 
Castle,  where  I  was  too  much  occupied  to 
write  to  any  person,  with  the  exception  of 
my  mother.  I  am  now  again  upon  the  wing, 
and  only  intend  to  sojourn  for  a  day  or  two  in  this  northern 
capital,  which  is  at  present  quite  deserted,  all  the  choice 
spirits  having  quitted  it  to  seek  green  groves  and  rural 
sights.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  party  at  Inverary.  Besides 
the  family  there  were  Tom  Sheridan  and  pretty  Mrs. 

G[ [  and  C[ ]d,  who  were  amusing  us  idlers  with 

their  tender  glances  at  each  other.  Tom  was  in  great  force, 
and  wrote  verses  without  end.  Knowing  that  you  are 
curious  in  these  matters,  I  transmit  to  you  his  "  last "  upon 

Lady  [ ],  which,  I  think,  will  please  you.    This  must  be 

a  very  short  epistle,  as  I  am  charged  with  commissions  to 

execute  for  Lady  [ ]  and  Mrs.  [ ]  and  Miss  [ ]. 

lam  in  great  request  among  the  ladies,  I  beg  to  assure 
you,  and  also  that  I  am  ever  faithfully  yours, 

M.  G.  Lewis. 

P.S.    I  send  you  the  verses  written   in  Tom's  own 
hand,  so   you  may  give  the   autograph  copy,  if  it  so 

please  you,  to  yom:  friend  [ ],  who  is  collecting  such 

matters. 

3*3 
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r.  Sheridan  to  Lady  [ ]. 

Mark'd  you  not  how  that  morn,  when  all  around 
The  drifting  snow  had  blanch'd  the  shivering  ground ; 
When  zephyr's  gentle  call  great  nature  heard. 
How  quick  each  struggling  plant  and  shrub  she  rear'd  ; 
Woke  the  mute  grove,  reviv'd  the  drooping  flocks, 
And  shook  the  tempest  from  her  verdant  locks  ? 

So  when  sad  thoughts  of  joy  for  ever  flown. 
Or  self-reproach  for  follies  still  my  own. 
Drives  o'er  my  shrinking  heart ;  and  bitter  truth 
Chills  the  wild,  thoughtless  spirit  of  my  youth ; 
Thy  magic  skill,  with  music's  thrilling  charm, 
Dispels  the  storm  ;  my  trembling  senses  warm  ; 
Bright  hopes  like  springing  flow'rets  deck  my  way. 
My  breast  is  sunshine,  and  the  world  again  runs  gay. 


Letter  from  M.  G.  Lewis,  Esq. 

My  dear  [ ], — I  should  have  answered  your  kind 

letter  before  now,  but  that  I  have  been  so  gay  I  have  not 
had  a  moment  to  spare  to  absent  friends.  There's  an 
honest  confession  for  you  !  Well,  I  will  not  waste  my 
paper  in  composing  appropriate  excuses,  but  endeavour 
to  be  as  amusing  as  I  can.  In  the  first  place  I  must  tell 
you  that  I  have  lived  a  great  deal  at  Kensington,  and 
that  I  am  happy  to  say  the  Princess  looks  weU,  and 
appears  in  good  spirits.  People,  of  course,  never  talk  of 
anything  but  Her  Royal  Highness's  letter,  and  I  fancy 
for  all  she  will  make  of  it  she  might  as  well  have  let  it 
alone.  Questionless  she  has  been  hardly  used ;  but  for 
all  that,  she  does  wrong  to  make  herself  the  tool  of  a  party, 
if  it  is  by  the  Opposition  she  has  been  instigated  to  this 
measure.  As  for  the  letter  itself,  the  first  impression  it 
gave  me  was  its  being  too  long.  I  would  have  imagined 
she  must:  have  composed  it  herself,  though  it  may  have 
been  corrected  by  others ;   because  it  is  so  diffuse  that 
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s  no  mistaking  it  for  a  woman's  writing.    Amplifi- 

alwa}^  diminishes  interest  and  compassion,  and  if 
I  been  condensed  into  one-fourth  of  its  present 

it  would  have  made  a  greater  effect  on  the  public 

I  suppose  it  was  to  please  Princess  Charlotte 

he  wants  her  to  be  brought  into  pubUc  ;  otherwise 

young  enough ;  besides,  her  wishes  would  rather 

than  accelerate  the  event.  The  newspapers  say 
incess  of  Wales  has  been  conununicative  with  Sir 
irdett] ;  which  is  very  unwise  ;  and  also,  they  say, 
s  been  dining  twice  with  Lady  Oxford.  Now  she 
in  prudence  to  choose  more  decent  company  than 
tter.  Is  it  really  true  Her  Royal  Highness  dined 
with  Lady  0[xford]  ?  You  ask  me  what  the  feel- 
towards  the  Princess  in  Scotland.  I  can  answer, 
dly  favourable.  It  appeared  to  me  when  I  was 
inburgh  that  she  had  a  strong  party  in  her  favour 

and  that,  generally  speaking,  all  Scotch  and 
us  hair  stands  on  end  when  they  hear  her  abused ; 
fear  me,  if  she  associates  with  gay  ladies,  the  good 

of  Scotia  will  shake  their  heads,  and  not  continue 
tial  to  Her  Royal  Highness. 

don  is  mad  with  gaiety.  There  are  half  a  dozen 
5  to  go  to,  at  least,  every  night.  There  are  a  host 
/  beauties  come  forth  to  turn  all  our  heads  ;  but, 
r  part,  I  admire  some  of  the  older  stagers  infinitely 
than  the  rosebuds.  The  sweetest,  to  my  fancy,  is 
*awdon,  and  she  has  wit,  too,  and  sprightly  humour, 
ider  what  coronet  she  will  get  to  put  upon  her 

head. 
y  Oxford's  long  fair  hair  is  the  most  beautiful  I 
eheld  ;  she  is  like  one  of  Guido's  fair  Magdalens — 
5  to  say,  in  appearance  :  as  to  the  inside,  I  don't 
3  there's  much  penitence  there.  But  stop.  I  am 
ig  ill-natured,  which  I  know  you  can't  bear,  so  I 
include  with  giving  you  a  receipt  for  making  an 
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accomplished  woman !    which  I  beg  you  to  deliver  to 

[ ],  and  ask  him  if,  out  of  such  ingredients,  he  could 

not  make    up  a  wife  to  suit  his   lordship's   fastidious 
taste. 

To  form  a  fair  one  all  complete, 
Regard  the  following  receipt : — 
Take  noble  Devon's  lovely  face ; 
Take  Marlborough's  dignity  and  grace  ; 
A  grain  of  Lady  Bridget's  wit  ;* 
The  shape  and  elegance  of  Pitt ;  f 
From  Smj^  take  ev'ry  polish'd  art 
That  youth  and  genius  can  impart ; 
From  Cath'rine  J  take  th'  historic  page  ; 
From  Pool  what  love  will  most  assuage  ; 
From  Townshend's  eye  take  Cupid's  dart. 
Make  Lothian  fix  it  in  the  heart. 
What  well  will  ev'ry  care  beguile 
Must  be  collected  from  Carlisle ; 
From  Pembroke's  conduct  lessons  take 
To  mould  and  mend  a  noble  rake  ; 
Dawkins  Hymen's  torch  shall  lend ; 
From  Langhome  learn  to  be  a  friend. 
Minerva's  talents  take  from  Guise  ; 
Take  brilliancy  from  Clayton's  eyes  ; 
A  little  dash  of  Fitzroy's  §  spirit, 
Craven's  wish  and  Milford's  merit ; 
Take  Cranboume's  ||  lively  wit  and  sense, 
With  fair  Louisa's  ^  innocence. 
Let  Acheson  the  mind  improve, 
And  Joddrel  fan  the  flame  of  love. 
Let  Bulkley  lend  the  wedding  chain  ; 
Ask  Milner  how  a  heart  to  gain. 
From  Baily  learn  a  heart  to  keep, 
And  honey  take  from  Beauchamp's  lip. 
Take  softness  from  Carmarthen's  ♦♦dame, 
And  Philps  to  crown  the  lover's  fame. 

♦  Lady  Bridget  Tollemache.  t  Lady  Rivers. 

J  Mrs.  Macaulay.  §  Lady  Southampton. 

II  Lady  Salisbury.  ^f  Lady  Shelburne. 

♦♦  Lady  Conyers. 
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Let  Ciespigny  by  magic  powers 
Fin  up  and  smooth  domestic  hours. 
Granby  shall  loves  and  graces  spare, 
And  Hobart  banish  every  care. 
Let  Vaughan  conduct  the  marriage  reins. 
And  MeyneQ  ease  a  lover's  pains. 
Taste  you  will  find  in  Derby's  school ; 
Let  Bampfidd  teach  you  how  to  rule ; 
And  Thanet  all  that  g^dens  life. 
In  friend,  in  mistress,  or  in  wife. 

ley  are  too  long  by  half ;  but  out  of  the  quantity  of 

^dients  surely  [ ]  can  make  up  a  wife  for  himself. 

Ever  yours, 

M.  G.  Lewis. 

From  the  same. 

EAR  [ ^], — ^I  have  no  great  pleasure  in  writing  in 

^'  albums,  but  to  please  you,  anything  I  can  do  I 
ys  will ; — so  to  please  your  friend,  for  your  sake,  I 
you  the  last  productions  of  my  muse.  Poor  thing, 
>  sadly  out  of  order,  and  nearly  worn  out,  as  you  will 
3y  the  specimens  I  send  you  herein  enclosed ;  but  it 
e  best  I  have  to  offer  your  friend,  so  she  must  either 
*t  these  lines  into  her  album,  or  put  them  into  the 
which  latter,  I  truly  think,  is  all  they  deserve.  The 
ect  ought  to  have  inspired  me,  but  I  am  grown  very 
id — as  if  I  had  ever  been  bright ! — ^what  a  conceited 
ture  the  monk  is,  you  will  exclaim — so  no  more  about 

lear  it  rumoured  that  Miss  F[errie]r  doth  write  novels, 
;  about  writing  one ;  I  wish  she  would  let  such  idle 
«nse  alone,  for,  however  great  a  respect  I  may  enter- 
for  her  talents  (which  I  do),  I  tremble  lest  she  should 
n  this  book-making ;  and  as  a  rule,  I  have  an  aver- 
,  a  pity  and  contempt,  for  all  female  scribblers.  The 
Je,  not  the  pen,  is  the  instrument  they  should  handle 
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and  the  only  one  they  ever  use  dexterously.  I  must 
except,  however,  their  love-letters,  which  are  sometimes 
full  of  pleasing  conceits ;  but  this  is  the  only  subject 
they  should  ever  attempt  to  write  about.  Madame  De 
Stael  even  I  will  not  except  from  this  general  rule ;  she 
has  done  a  plaguy  deal  of  mischief,  and  no  good,  by 
meddling  in  literary  matters,  and  I  wish  to  heaven  she 
would  renoimce  pen,  ink,  and  paper  for  evermore.  Indeed 
I  feel  afraid  she  may  get  herself  into  some  scrape,  from 
which  she  will  perhaps  not  save  her  head,  if  she  does  not 
take  care.  In  a  word,  to  make  short  of  a  long  story,  I 
hate  a  blue ;  give  me  a  rose  any  day  in  preference,  that 
is  to  say,  a  pretty  woman  to  a  learned  one.  What  has 
made  you  inflict  this  long  harangue  upon  me  ?  you  will 
exclaim,  and  I  must  beg  your  pardon  for  so  doing  ;  but 
the  fact  is,  I  am  full  of  the  subject,  being  at  the  present 

moment  much  enraged  at  Lady  [ ],  for  having  come 

out  in  the  shape  of  a  novel ;  and  now,  hearing  that  Miss 
F[errier  ?]  is  about  to  follow  her  bad  example,  I  write  in 
great  perturbation  of  mind,  and  cannot  think  or  speak  of 
an3rthing  else. 

Poor  Princess  A[melia],  it  is  said,  confessed  her  marriage 
to  Colonel  F[itzro]y  before  she  died  and  furthermore 
that  he  treated  her  very  cavalierly  ;  the  more  the  shame, 
for  she  was  a  sweet  creature,  so  amiable  and  really  pretty 
at  one  time. 

Am  I  rightly  informed,  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  has 
suddenly  taken  a  great  fancy  for  music,  and  certain 

professors  thereof  ?     I  hope  not.    Do  tell  Lady  [ ] 

to  give  Her  Royal  Highness  some  good  advice,  though  I 
know  she  never  will ;  and  perhaps  she  is  right.  But,  if  I 
were  in  her  situation,  I  should  feel  too  much  interested 
to  be  able  to  withstand  saving  and  serving  a  person  I  was 
attached  to,  even  though  I  might  risk  the  loss  of  a  little 
of  the  royal  favour.  I  feel  certain  I  should  not  know  how 
to  be  a  courtier,  yet  I  think  I  might  be  useful  at  a  court ; 
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though  I  would  not  for  any  sum  be  Master  of  the  Horse, 
Chamberlain,  or  candle-snuffer  to  any  royal  person  what- 
soever. It  is  a  great  pity  if  things  go  wrong  at  Kensing- 
ton ;  and  if  they  once  are  ill  arranged,  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  remedy  the  evil,  or  avert  painful,  nay,  awful 
consequences.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  prophet  of  evil, 
and  all  that  I  say  proceeds  from  sincere  regard  for  Her 
Royal  Highness,  whom  I  consider  very  ill  treated. 

I  am  simimoned  to  Holland  House  to  dinner,  so  must 
say  adieu,  and  remain  ever  yours, 

M.  G.  Lewis. 

Lines  addressed  to  the  Lady  Sarah  Bayly,  by  Mr.  Lewis,  on 
her  desiring  him  to  write  some  verses  on  her. 

Dated  Ramsbury  Park,  January  3.  i8     t 

Come,  lute,  let  me  wreathe  thee  with  roses. 
Silver  soft  be  the  tune  of  each  string. 

For  Sarah  the  subject  proposes, 
And  she's  the  sweet  subject  I  sing. 

What  sound  can  I  draw  from  my  lyre, 

What  theme  can  I  pour  in  her  ear. 
Not  too  cold  for  her  charms  to  inspire. 

Nor  too  warm  for  her  virtue  to  hear  ? 

Not  praise, — for  its  strength  might  offend  her, — 
Though  the  strongest  would  be  but  her  due ; 

Not  love, — ^for  she'd  think  it  too  tender, — 
Not  less,  for  it  would  not  be  true. 

But,  hark !  from  the  chamber  adjoining, 

The  harp  of  Diana  I  hear  ;♦ 
Thanks,  Dian,  my  scruples  designing, 

I'm  bold  now  I  know  you  so  near. 

Ah !  when  Cupid  and  Phoebus  are  turning 

Their  influence  into  a  curse ; 
When  my  bosom  with  passion  is  burning. 

And  my  brain  is  exalted  by  verse ; 

*  Miss  Bayly. 
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Lest  the  goddess  of  beauty  should  chide  me. 

It's  well  for  the  half-witted  elf 
That  nought  but  a  door  should  divide  me 

From  tie  goddess  of  chastity's  self. 

Lines  by  M.  G.  Lewis  on  Lady  Sarah  Bayly  having  talked  to 
him  whilst  playing  at  Chess  with  him,  and  having 
made  him  lose  his  Queen  by  so  doing. 

My  ideas  to  confuse 

Your  tongue  wherefore  use  ? 

Your  eyes  quite  sufficient  had  been. 
King  George  in  my  place. 
While  he  gazed  on  your  face, 

Like  me,  had  forgotten  his  Queen. 


From  the  same. 

Dated  Holland  House,  October  22. 

My  dear  [ ], — ^I  confess  that  I  am  sorry  for  the 

abandonment  of  your  Lisbon  plan,  since  I  think  it  would 
have  been  beneficial  to  your  health  and  spirits  as  far  as 
change  of  scene,  climate,  and  objects  would  have  gone  ; 
but  I  believe,  in  every  other  respect,  you  would  have  foimd 
the  present  to  be  by  no  means  a  fit  time  for  visiting 
Portugal  with  comfort.  I  have  lately  seen  several  officers 
who  are  just  returned  from  that  kingdom,  and  represent 
its  state  as  being  truly  deplorable.  The  whole  country 
is  laid  waste  ;  every  thing  is  exorbitantly  dear ;  the 
natives  are  too  much  occupied  by  their  own  losses  and 
alarms  to  show  attention  to  strangers  ;  the  army  con- 
sumes all  the  provisions,  and  Lisbon  is  represented  as 
being  almost  on  the  brink  of  a  famine.  When  to  all  this 
we  add  Portugal's  being  the  seat  of  war,  and  the  heavy 
loss  in  the  exchange  of  money,  I  think  you  will  allow 
that  for  the  present,  at  least,  your  plan  of  visiting  Lisbon 
is  full  as  well  postponed,  like  the  second  part  of  Dr. 
Drowsey's  sermon,  "  till  a  more  convenient  opportunity." 
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I  dined  at  Kensington  Palace  on  Tuesday.  Nobody 
was  there  except  Dr.  John  Moore.  I  was  sorry  to  find 
the  Princess  evidently  in  very  low  spirits.  She  told  me, 
that  she  was  to  go  to  Blacldieath  as  Sunday  last — that 
she  should  remain  there  seven  months,  and  (if  I  understood 
her  right)  that  it  was  Her  "Roysl  Highness's  intention  to 
see  nobody  there,  except  for  a  short  morning  visit.  Can 
yoa  account  for  this  long  retreat  of  hers  ?  It  is  to  me 
quite  inexpUcable.  Lady  Glenbervie  was  in  waiting,  and 
as  agreeable  as  she  always  is ;  that  is  saying  everything 
in  her  praise.    She  spoke  a  great  deal  to  me  of  om:  mutual 

friend  Lady  [ ],  and  the  interest  which  she  takes  in 

her  wel&re ;  above  all,  she  charged  me  to  impress  upon 

Lady  [ Js  mind  how  much  better  it  would  be  for  her 

to  pass  the  winter  at  Brighton,  than  at  [ ].    Lady 

Glenbervie  observed,  that  houses  are  not  more  expensive 

M  the  fonner  place,  than  at  the  lattefr,  while  at  [ ] 

^i%Mdy  [ ]  would  be  left  quite  in  soUtude,  and  at  Brighton 

wonld  have  an  agreeable  society,  of  which  she  might 
[§4ake  as  little  or  as  much  as  she  chose  :  Lady  Glenbervie, 
/er,  declared  herself  ready  to  do  everything  in  her 
Jl^awer  to  make  the  place  comfortable  to  our  friend,  and 
that  Lord  G[lenbervie]  would  take  any  trouble  off 
hands  which  might  require  masculine  interference  ; 
„  ^ibaerving  (I  should  think  very  truly),  that  it  was  alwa}^ 
uncomfortable  and  inconvenient  for  a  woman  to 
at  a  place  where  she  has  no  male  protector  to  take 
part  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  do  so.  By  the  by, 
said  incidentally,  ^'  I  assure  you  I  am  quite  anxious 

Lady  [ ]  coming  to  reside  at  Brighton  ;  which  is 

ffMTtainly  very  generous  in  me,  for  Lord  Glenbervie  admires 

ff  be3^d  any  woman  in  the  world."    I  set  this  down 

a  30ke,  but  people  have  since  assured  me  that  she  meant 

(pite  seriously,  for  that  she  is  really  and  truly  extremely 

dous  of  her  caro  sposo.    Have  you  ever  had  any  sus- 

ydoQ  of  this  kind  ? — But  to  return  to  Brighton  and  Lady 
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Glenbervie.  I  replied  to  all  she  said  (in  which  I  think 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  reason)  by  saying  Yes ;  but  if 
the  Regent  goes  there,  it  would  be  extremely  unpleasant 

for  Lady  [ ],  as  I  have  every  reason  to  beUeve  he 

would  take  no  notice  of  her ;  for,  notwithstanding  that 
he  pretended  at  first  to  take  the  intelligence  of  her  having 
accepted  the  place  of  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales  with  a  good  grace,  I  was  assured  he  by  no  means 
liked  the  circumstance  of  so  dignified  and  advantageous 
a  person  being  about  the  Princess ;  and  I  have  heard 
suspicions  that  he  influenced  Lady  Sheffield  to  quit  Her 
Royal  Highnesses  service ;  but  of  this  last  circumstance 
I  am  not  so  well  informed,  and  think  it  rather  a  far- 
fetched and  improbable  act  of  mischief.    But  I  dare  say 

the  Regent  did  not  feel  pleased  at  Lady  [ ]  filling  the 

vacant  situation,  and  I  should  be  sorry  she  went  to  a 
place  where  she  would  be  under  his  eye,  and  not  noticed 
as  she  deserves  to  be.  I  must  say,  I  think  it  is  a  most 
illiberal  trait  in  him  not  to  pay  that  attention  due  to  the 
rank  of  the  Princess's  ladies,  without  reference  to  their 
being  in  her  service.    But  such  is  not  his  idea  of  propriety, 

and  for  this  reason  I  object  to  Lady  [ ]  going  to 

Brighton.  I  have  always  considered  it  a  noble  contrast 
in  the  Princess's  character,  the  liberal  manner  in  which 
she  always  forgives  her  acquaintances  and  friends  for 
pa3dng  court  to  "  the  Great  Mahomet,"  as  she  calls  him  ; 
and  I  have  particularly  admired  the  total  absence  of  all 
prejudice  which  she  displays,  by  frequently  being  even 
partial  to  many  of  the  Regent's  cronies.  Certainly,  she 
ha§  not  the  justice  done  her  that  is  due  to  her  merits. 

But  who  has,  my  dear  [ ],  in  this  world  ? 

I  have  lately  been  to  my  sister's  new  residence,  which 
I  approve  of  very  much ;  the  house  is  thoroughly  com- 
fortable, and  the  park  is  really  beautiful ;  it  formed  part 
of  Enfield  Chase,  is  still  quite  wild,  in  the  forest  style, 
and  contains  some  of  the  finest  trees  I  ever  beheld.    I 
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:  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  place,  and  flatter  myself 
when  you  return  to  this  part  of  the  world,  you  will 
ige  to  pass  some  days  there.  Maria  and  Lushington 
I  am  certain  be  most  happy  to  receive  you.  From 
ister's  I  went  to  Lord  Melbourne's  and  from  thence 
^tlands,  where  I  found  the  loyBl  party  well,  and 
ous  to  me,  as  they  always  are.  By  the  way,  the 
less  is  very  kind  in  her  feelings  about  the  Princess  of 
s,  but  hilas  /  d  quoi  bon  ?  in  the  world's  opinion — 
g;h  in  my  humble  estimation,  she  is  very  good- 
:ed  person,  and  has  many  virtues  that  others  more 
med  do  not  possess. 

im  now  come  to  make  a  short  stay  at  Holland  House, 
e  I  find  all  going  on  A  Vordinaire. — I  was  sorry  to 

that  Lady  [ ]  has  not  profited  by  Lady  Mary 

*s  death,*  and  that  she  has  sent  her  coals  to  New- 
J,  by  leaving  her  riches  to  the  Duchess  of  Buccleugh. 
M,  on  hearing  this  intelligence,  have  sent  Lady  Mary 
place  not  proper  to  mention  to  "  ears  polite."  I 
^  thought  her  a  detestable  piece  of  buckram  and 
,  and  am  now  quite  convinced  I  was  right, 
tiear  Ganronald  has  made  his  proposals  and  been 
)ted.  He  has  been  rather  long  of  making  them, 
he  Princess  says  this  was  right,  for  that  it  would  not 
been  proper  in  him  to  have  done  so  before,  and  that 
•uld  have  been  unfeeling  in  him  to  have  proposed  so 

after  Mrs.  G[ ]'s  death.     I  hope  this  is  the  proper 

n,  but  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  it.  While  she 
alive,  his  attachment  to  her  might  have  made  him 
r  as  to  marrying  ;  but  really,  I  cannot  see,  as  things 

I  at  present,  how  Mrs.  G[ ]  can  be  any  obstacle, 

liere  there  is  any  deUcacy  in  the  case. 
rd     H[artingtoJi     is     wooing     Lady     E[lizabet]h 
;ha]m.     I  do  not  envy  him  the  lady,  she  is  so  full  of 
sits,  and  so  busy  at  work  for  a  great  partie.    The 

*  She  died,  very  rich,  on  30  Sept:  181 1. 


•  ■  «. 
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Ljni  leip  ;c^  *  what  a  deal  of  trouble  she  takes.  Some- 
liuw.  L  is:  zsoc  think  she  will  win  this  great  prize.  Locd 
£g[arrng?:g3  ^=^y  P^y  ^th  her  as  a  cat  does  with  a 
3iuu^.  and  jec  bier  ladyship  go  after  all,  which  is  often 
"jie  :a:^aioa  :i  ibese  great  men.  Besides,  there  are  more 
ming?>  riiiiT  ire  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy,  and  yoa 
«auw  rie  irrrv  c£  rbat  boose,  which,  if  so  he  it  is  true, 
^juiti  priciTuV  i^y  i2taiK:e. 

I  ravM  :n;  ^icr^  r.-  sa.y  at  present,  dear  [ ].    Indeed, 

1  zir^i  ?u-/  vT.a  viZ  thank  I  have  said  too  much  by  half, 
ao  2tp?  1  ?c:u.  'g^nrg  yea  all  possible  feUdty. 

I  r*csiizi,  ever  most  truly  yours,    . 

M.  G.  Lewis. 


Lc.'vroBr   X.T.  S^A.  4  in  the  Moning. 

V'   rsr.v.t  ; ^,— I  biTi?  been  on  the  point  of  writing 

-,;  .  ,^  -.-^  -n:^v  ncntisw  her  stEII  delayed  it,  in  the  daily 
.x;'^>-: ■::.::■.  u  [  "^riluTis  'p:^  rositivsly.  what  I  can  now  tdl 
,  .^  -■-  ^-'Krr-'riv  unie-i — when  I  was  to  set  out  lor 
\..:!^.. ..  X"  r^jist  2?  ir  ihe  v5cct,  my  baggage  is  on 
>••*--■  -'u  rt  i  t«v  icur?  I  5CiiII  hjLve  quitted  Fvg^^- 
'm-'  *-'*■-     ::^r^fvr»;.  iv  TuimiK  issdOQces  of  unimpaiied 

"■:   v<v-  '•    ■  r     -  iir^ii   icii  ■ 2  ^  the  same  breatit 

"*      ^^  :■"•'    :.:i   iisrir're  bive  n?  effect  upon 

'.-     .^-  •  :":^  L5  I  izz  -In  existence  yoa 

^    •  '      .     :"  j:^-.    :c^r  siziorre  friend  in 

*.*■  ^:"'    ".r  f":r  rlrfss  vcu !   and  cfc 

it.  G.  Le^^ 

^     '-    -  -^■•inic    r:>5etc:i5^   :j    ihe   Princess  ^ 

^    ■•-••.  .  u.  ssT   v.i-    ^r  VT-Ci  r.  hxfr.  izd  tcSiff  yj^ 

-    -      <-  •  ■  -  --s.w-'tJi    :i:e    .^nicne^  w.th  viy^   . 

^    ^  •    -^     »«^  •    -  ic  let  ii:\i  icT  in  HizliJti  on -^ 
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in  whatever  part  of  it  she  may  be,  I  shall  not  fail  to 
pay  my  respects  to  her.  My  brother-in-law,  Sir  Henry 
Lnshington,  when  he  passed  near  Milan,  inquired  whether 
Her  Royal  Highness  was  at  the  Lago  di  Como,  and  if  she 
had  been  there  he  would  have  gone  over  there  purposely 
to  inquire  whether  she  had  any  conunands  for  England. 
I  hope  Her  Royal  Highness  will  act  prudently,  and  I  also 
sincerely  hope  and  pray  aU  her  enemies  may  be  confounded. 
The  pleasant  evenings  I  have  spent  at  Kensington,  Her 
Royal  Highness's  hospitality,  and  the  delightful  assem- 
blage of  persons  she  had  the  good  taste  to  congregate 
around  her,  will  ever  form  the  most  agreeable  reminis- 
cences in  my  life. 
Again  farewell,  and  aU  happiness  attend  you. 

Letter  from  Sir  W.  Gell. 

My  dear  [ ], — I  ought  to  make  you  many  apologies 

for  not  having  written  long  ago  in  answer  to  your  last 
very  charming  letter  ;  but  I  won't  do  so,  and  I'U  tell  you 
why.  It  is  a  bore  to  invent  excuses,  and  a  bore  to  read 
them.  So  now  for  it.  If  you  please,  I  will  dash  at  once 
into  the  most  interesting  topics  I  wish  to  discourse  with 
you  upon. 

In  reply  to  your  kind  inquiry  about  my  health,  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you  I  never  was  more  flourishing. 
Enough  on  that  score.  You  ask  me  for  news  of  the 
Princess.  Her  Royal  Highness  appears  gay  and  well 
in  health.  I  have  dined  frequently  lately  at  Kensington, 
and  the  society  has  been  most  agreeable  and  ''  select," 
as  the  papers  say.  But  when  I  tell  you  these  parties  were 
made  up  of  the  Lindsay,  and  the  Berry,  par  excellence 
of  aU  Berries  in  the  world ;  Lady  Oxford,  who  is  lovely 
indeed  to  look  upon  ;  my  Lord  Byron  ;  sometimes  Sidney 
Smith  from  whom  issues  perpetual  and  dazzling  sparl^ 
of  the  most  brilliant  wit ;  the  grave  Lord  Henry ;  and» 
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though  last  not  least,  your  humble  servant ;  you  can 
believe  these  parties  must  be  super-excellent,  reflect- 
ing on  the  superior  qualities  of  each  individual  who  has 
composed  them.  It  is  wrong  in  me  to  have  omitted 
our  royal  hostess  herself ;  for  to  "  «s  "  much  of  the  gaiety 
and  spirit  of  these  entertainments  is  due.  "  We  "  are 
most  irresistibly  good-natured  and  droll,  in  despite  of 
ourselves. 

Oh  the  English  I  Oh  the  English  !  it  is  perfect.  "  Fie, 
fie,  Mr.  Gell,  i2a/  is  a  great  shame,  'pon  honour.  You  see 
vat  it  is  to  make  one  man  one's  friend  who  laugh  at  me 
when  I  do  turn  my  back." 

"  I  do  hate  Lord  Henry,  my  dear  [ ]  ;  to  teU  you 

GocTs  truths  I  cannot  bear  dat  man."  (Courtier) — "  I 
agree  with  your  Royal  Highness,"  (Aside)  *'The  Lord 
forgive  you  for  leeing,  for  leeing,^^  &c. 

To  return  to  the  Kensington  parties, — ^joking  apart, 
they  are  the  pleasantest  arranged  meetings  in  London. 
They  only  want  one  more  ingredient  to  render  them  a  non- 
pareil sans  pareil  mixture — ^that  is  you.  And  we  must 
have  you.  The  Princess  promises  to  lay  her  commands 
upon  you,  and  to  simimon  you  within  reach  of  her  royal 
cry.  By  the  way,  Lewis  also  is  often  at  Kensington.  He 
is  desperately  in  love,  conune  k  Tordinaire,  with  Lady 
S[ara]h  B[ayl]y.    It  is  rare   fim    to   see   him   looking 

sentimental,  as  you  well  know.    C.  S[ ]e  is  going  about 

making  his  observations  on  the  world  and  his  wife.  He 
is  a  very  sly  gentleman,  but  can  be  pleasant  when  he 
chooses,  and  has  not  got  the  eye  ache,  or  tooth  ache,  or 
some  other  ache ;   which  happens  but  seldom,  for  he  is 

always  coddling  himself.    He  is  a  great  pet  at  D[ ] 

house. 

The  Princess  is  very  busy  trying  to  make  up  a  marriage 
for  Joan  of  Arc  with  some  one  ;  any  one  voud  do.  "  Oh  ! 
mein  Gott,  she  has  de  eyes  of  Argus,  and  do  pry  into  my 
most  secret  thoughts ;  'pon  honour,  I  wonder  sometimes 
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bow  she  guess  what  I  tink.  ^Tis  a  great  plague  to  have 
Sis  dragonne  de  Virtue  alwa}^^  attending  me  partout» 
partout.  I  must  find  her  a  husband  to  deUver  me  of  her. 
Hais  qui  voudrois  Tentreprendre  ? "  And  then  Her 
Royal  Highness  looks  very  significantly  at  me,  as  if  she 
tfacnight  I  should  have  the  courage  necessary  to  con- 
qpering  this  **  Amazon**  I  leave  that  boast  to  a  more 
fortimate,  or  unfortimate  man.  Meanwhile  the  lady 
in  question,  it  would  seem  to  me,  makes  les  yeux  doux 

to  Lord  B[ ]. 

Now  for  some  scandal,  say  you.  I  hasten  to  obey, 
aad  readily  open  my  knapsack,  but,  alas !  it  is  scantily 
icplenished. 

No.  I. — An  ill-natured  Story. 

A  gentleman  passing  along  Piccadilly  saw  a  crowd  of 
people  at  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  door,  where  they  were  putting 
flie  coffin  into  the  hearse  ;  but  seeing  everybody  looking 
lip  at  the  window,  he  looked  also,  and  there  was  to  be 
■eoi  Lady  H[amilto]n  in  aU  the  wildness  of  her  grief. 
Some  said  her  attitudes  were  fine  ;  others  that  they  were 
affected ;  others  that  they  were  natural.  At  last,  as  the 
gentleman  was  leaving  this  motley  group,  some  of  whom 
mre  crying  and  others  laughing,  he  heard  a  child  go  up 
to  its  manmia,  and  say,  *^  Ma,  mamma,  don't  cry,  pray 
don't  cry,  for  they  say  as  how  it's  aU  sham.** 


No.  2. — Another  of  the  same  sort. 

A  gentleman  went  to  call  upon  Lady  H[amilton],  who 
liad  not  seen  her  since  Sir  W[illiam]'s  death.  On  entering 
fbe  room  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  and  cried  out, 
••  Ah  I  he's  gone  !  "  The  gentleman  made  some  remark 
npon  the  occasion,  and  she  repeated,  "  Ah  !  he's  gone — 
at  four  o'clock  this  morning."    At  this  the  gentleman 

n  Y 
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stared,  knowing  Sir  WpUiam]  had  been  dead  more  than 
a  month  ;  when  he  discovered  that  "  he's  gone  !  "  alluded 
to  Lord  Nelson,  who  was  that  morning  gone  to  his  ship. 
Being  a  great  friend  of  Sir  W[illiam Js,  the  gentleman  felt 
provoked  and  hmt,  and  left  the  room  without  attempting 
to  give  her  any  consolation. 

No.  3. — The  irresistible  Duchess. 

Her  Grace  was  driving  about  the  streets  in  search  of 
a  house,  when  aU  of  a  sudden  she  exclaimed,  "  Tve  got 
one  !  "  and  desired  the  coachman  to  drive  to  Lord  Fife's. 
My  Lord  was  not  at  home  ;  but  she  made  her  way  up  stairs 
and  found  him  at  a  late  breakfast. 

"  My  Lord,  you  were  in  love  with  me  five-and-twenty 
years  ago,  and  I  am  now  come  to  ask  a  favour  of  you." 

^*  Ma'am,  I  admit  the  fact ;  but  as  I  cannot  boast  of 
any  favour  your  Grace  bestowed  upon  me,  I  don't  see 
what  claim  you  derive  from  that  circumstance." 

"  My  Lord,  it  matters  not ;  I  have  a  favour  to  ask, 
nor  shall  I  stir  from  this  chair  till  it  is  granted." 

She  then  asked  for  Lord  Fife's  house.  In  vain  he 
remonstrated,  and  gave  her  a  great  many  reasons  why 
it  could  not  be.  Nevertheless,  he  was  out  of  it  in  a  week, 
and  her  Grace  in  full  possession.  Nor  has  she  lost  any 
time  in  opening  it — balls,  petit  soupers,  &c.  But  what 
improves  the  story  much  is,  what  I  dare  say  you  know, 
that  the  two  families  have  been  at  daggers  drawn  for  these 
fifteen  years  on  account  of  politics. 

No.  4. 

The  same  lady,  when  attending  upon  Lady  Louisa 
Broome,  in  her  lying-in,  turned  roimd  to  the  doctor : — 
"  Remember,  Sir,  I  engage  you  for  this  time  twelve- 
month. My  Georgie  is  just  going  to  be  married — mind 
you  are  engaged  to  her." 
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No.  5. 

Having  married  all  her  daughters,  she  sa3rs  now  she 
ust  set  about  marrying  herself  to  her  old  Diike  again. 

Marriages  as  is  to  be — Interest  Uads  to  the  altar. 

Lady  Geoigiana  G[ordon]  with  the  Duke  of  B[edford]. 
Miss  Legge  with  Mr.  Dutton  (Lord  Sherborne). 
Miss  Curzon  with  Mr.  Cholmondeley. 
Miss  Clement  with  Mr.  Milner. 
Miss  Blackburn  with  Mr.  Leigh. 
Lady  Mary  Paget  with  Lord  Graves. 
Lady  Caroline  Paget  with  Lord  Inniskillen. 
Mrs.  Bradshaw  with  Sir  H.  Peyton. 
Miss  L.  Crofton  with  Col.  Maitland,  who  was  so  much 
love  with  Miss  Thurlowe. 

This  is  all  the  London  news  I  can  send  you,  which  is 
it  little.  It  must  suffice  you  for  the  present,  however, 
id  for  the  time  being  I  will  say  adieu. 

Beheve  me  alwa)rs  your  faithful 

"  Blue  Beard." 

(Such  is  the  name  lately  given  me  by  Her  Royal 
ighness,  the  Lord  knows  why),  alias  H.  Englefidd, 
aacharsis,  Adonis,  John  Julius  Angerstein,  W.  Gell, 
c,  &c. 

i 

From  Mrs.  [ ]  to  [ ]. 

My  dear  [ ], — Since  you  have  determined  upon 

Us  step,  I  will  say  no  more  to  dissuade  you  therefrom 
ccept  that  I  sincerely  hope  it  may  be  productive  of 
leasure  and  advantage  to  you  in  every  way.  You  quite 
mistook  my  sentiments  if  you  suppose  that  I  meant  to 
Kpress  any  personal  dislike  or  disapprobation  towards  the 
tincess  of  Wales :  it  was  entirely  worldly  considerations 
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that  made  me  advise  you  to  reflect  well  before  you 
placed  yourself  in  a  situation  which  must,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  be  one  of  dangers  and  difficulties  ;  and  certainly, 
whoever  embraces  the  service  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
as  matters  now  stand  between  her  and  the  Prince,  place 
themselves  (or  at  least  run  a  great  risk  of  doing  so)  for 
ever  out  of  the  pale  of  his  favour.  Now,  as  he  is  the 
person  in  whom  all  power  and  authority  will  be  vested, 
in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  it  is  his  coimtenance  that  is 
alone  worth  seeking.  Au  reste^  I  beUeve  the  Princess  to 
be  exceedingly  amiable — a  true  and  zealous  friend  to  all 
those  whom  she  once  takes  en  amUiS  ;  and  is  moreover 
an  excessively  agreeable  companion,  full  of  natural  talent, 
and  combines  in  a  surprising  manner  the  dignity  of  her 
position  with  an  unaffected  and  natural  ease  very  rarely 
seen  in  a  Princess.  It  is,  indeed,  only  fair  to  add,  that 
she  makes  it  a  point  to  draw  about  her  all  the  clever  and 
agreeable  persons  she  can ;  and  that,  particularly  in  a 
royalty,  is  no  smaU  merit.  There  are  no  courtiers  or 
parasites  in  the  society  at  Kensington  ;  it  is  chosen  with 
great  discrimination  and  impartiaUty,  from  all  that  is 
most  distinguished  in  rank  and  talent,  and,  above  all, 
agriment  is  the  greatest  attraction  a  person  can  have  for 
Her  Royal  Highness.  You  have  hitherto  been  no  poli- 
Hcian,  but  you  must  become  one,  for  the  Princess  will 
call  upon  you  in  that  way.  She  is  now  flaming  against 
the  present  Ministers,  and  inviting  to  the  palace  aU  she 
can  collect  of  the  Opposition.  You  will  have  a  great 
advantage  in  this  circumstance,  as  no  one  can  deny  that 
they  are,  with  some  few  exceptions,  a  more  agreeable  body 
of  people  en  masse  than  the  principal  heads  of  the  Tory 
party. 

You  ask  me  to  tell  you  something  of  the  individuals 
who  form  the  Princess  of  Wales's  household,  and  if  they 
are  persons  of  amiable  and  agreeable  quaUties.  I  can 
give  you  a  most  satisfactory  reply  to  this  inquiry.    They 
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are  an  known  to  me  personally,  some  more  and  some  less ; 
imt,  throngh  ofhera  of  my  friends  who  are  intimate  with 
leveral  of  them,  I  am  able  to  say  that  I  fed  sore  you  will 
End  them  aU  particularly  honoondde  and  siqperio 
Ot  Lady  Cfhadotte]  L0bidaa]]^8  wit,  and  proverbial 
{ood  humour  and  kindness  of  heart,  you  must  be  well 
loqoainted ;  her  sister,  abo,  though  less  brilliant,  is  fully 
IS  amiahte.  Miss  G[ar]th  is  a  very  estimable  diaiacter, 
mipte-minded,  and  very  downright  in  all  she  says,  and 
ittle  suited  to  a  Court,  except  from  her  high  principles 
tnd  admirable  caution,  which  indeed  rend^  her  a  safe 
tnd  desirable  attendant  upon  royalty.  Miss  Hayman 
s  shrewd  and  sensiUe ;  she  has  strong  sense  and  good 
augment ;  she  plajrs  wdl  on  the  piano-forte,  and  under- 
stands the  science  of  music,  and  ha^  very  agreeable 
DsmierB,  though  not  polished  ones.  All  these  persons 
ire  totally  difiEerent  from  the  oommon-plaGe  run  of  cha- 
EBCter,  and  the  Princess's  selection  of  such  persons  does 
her  infinite  credit,  as  they  are  of  a  very  different  quality 
faom  those  who  general^  occupy  places  at  a  Court. 

Amongst  the  visitors  at  Kensington  yoa  will  frequently 
see  Messrs.  Rogers,  Luttrell,  Ward,  and  a  host  of  brilliant 
ipirits  ;  so  that  I  think  I  may  with  safety  predict  for  you 
a  pleasant  life  at  the  palace.  I  have  only  one  piece  of 
advice  to  give  you  ;  it  is,  not  to  receive  any  confidences. 
Be  firm,  and  decline  being  made  the  repository  of  any 
secrets.  This  course  is  the  only  one  that  can  ensure 
your  own  safety  and  comfort.  I  will  also  tell  you  an 
anecdote  related  to  me  by  one  of  the  ladies  in  Her  Royal 
ffighness's  service: — ^Upon  one  occasion,  the  Princess 

irished  to  visit  a  person  whom  Lady  [ ]  knew  it  was 

not  wise  for  her  to  frequent,  and  she  ventured  to  express 
her  opinion  upon  the  subject  to  the  Princess,  upon  which 
the  latter  was  much  displeased,  and  said  there  was  nothing 
she  so  much  disliked  and  despised  as  advice.  Lady 
[ ]  never  repeated  the  dose^  as  jrou  may  suppose ; 
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and  I  have  told  you  this  circumstance  to  put  you  on  your 
guard,  that  you  may  not  incur  the  same  rebuke. 

I  have  now  informed  you  of  all  I  know  respecting 
the  Piincess  and  her  entourage,  so  I  will  conciude,  begging 
yoD  to  believe  me.  See. 

I ] 

From  the  same. 

My  dear  [ ], — ^The  Duchess  of  Brunswick  is  dead. 

Doubtless  you  are  aware  of  the  event ;  but  I  write  to 
say  that  I  would  recommend  your  sending  to  inquire 
after  the  Princess  of  Wales,  for,  poor  soul !  she  is  much 
vexed  at  the  carelessness  of  all  the  royal  family,  in  never 
having  condoled  with  her  on  the  occasion  ;  and  also 
many  private  persons,  who  ought  to  have  paid  Her  RoyaJ 
Highness  this  respect  and  attention,  have  neglected  to 
do  so,  and  she  has,  I  know,  been  much  hurt,  and  coia^ 
plained  to  Miss  H[ayma]n  that  the  manner  in  which  slie 
was  treated  was  most  unkind.  I  would  not  have  yos 
negligent  towards  Her  Royal  Highness ;  and  knowing 
as  you  do,  that,  in  fact,  this  event  will  not  render  the 
Princess  long  or  exceedingly  unhappy,  I  thought  yoB 
would  perhaps  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  avifc  «l 
the  occasion,  whereas  I  am  certain  it  would  pain  Hel^ 
Royal  Highness  if  you  did  not  do  so.  Miss  H[aj-i!ian] 
told  me  she  was  much  afiected  on  first  hearing  of  the 
Duchess's  death  ;  which  I  can  believe  ;  for  although 
her  mother's  habits  and  tastes  did  not  suit  the  Princes, 
and  she  disliked  the  dulness  of  her  house  and  society, 
the  Princess  is  too  good-hearted  not  to  regret  the  death 
of  so  near  a  relative  ;  and  she  most  touchingly  observed 
to  Miss  H[ayman],  "  There  is  no  one  alive  now  who  cara 
for  me  except  my  daughter,  and  her  they  will  not  sufid 
to  love  me  as  she  ought  or  is  inclined  to  do." 

The  Princess  also  said  :  "  True,  my  moder  behave 
ill  to  me  several  times,  and  did  eat  humble  pie  to  the 
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Queen  and  the  Prince  ;  yet  she  only  did  so  from  cowardice  ; 
she  was  grown  old,  and  was  soon  terrified^  but  she  love 
me  for  all  that." 

This  remark  was  perfectly  just,  and  in  fact  I  know, 
from  many  conversations  I  had  with  the  Duchess  of 
Bmnswicky  that  such  was  the  case.  I  hear  that  the 
little  property  she  was  able  to  leave  she  has  bequeathed 
to  the  Ftincess  of  Wales.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  for  I 
fancy  the  latter  is  much  in  need  of  a  Uttle  peciuiiary 
assistance,  and  every  mickle  makes  a  muckU^  as  tiie  Scotch 

saying  is.    I  hope  poor  Mr.  H[ ],  however,  will  not 

ride  his  own  interests  by  serving  the  Princess,  and  for- 
warding Her  Royal  Highness  much  more  money,  for  I 
do  not  think  he  would  stand  a  good  chance  of  getting 
paid  if  anything  befell  Her  Royal  Highness. 
I  dined  at  Kensington  about  three  weeks  ago.    There 

were  Lord  and  Lady  C[ ]t,  and  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Luttrell, 

Lord  Byron,  and  Lady  Oxford,  and  the  party  was  ex- 
ceedingly agreeable.  I  never  saw  any  person,  not  royal 
or  royaly  who  understood  so  well  how  to  perform  the 
honours  at  their  own  table  as  the  Princess :  she  does  it 
admirably,  and  makes  more  of  her  guests  than  any  one 

else  ever  did.    Lady  C[ ]  is  beautiful,  and  is  so  gentle, 

and  seems  to  wish  so  much  to  improve  herself,  that  she 
is  quite  interesting.  I  went  to  see  her  picture  the  other 
day,  painted  by  Lawrence :  I  should  never  have  known 
it  was  intended  for  her,  it  is  so  little  like  ;  but  it  is  a  lovely 
picture — I  think  one  of  his  best.    I  saw  poor  Lady  Maria 

H£ ]n  yesterday  at  A[ ]  House.    She  was  quite 

overcome  at  seeing  me,  and  scarcely  could  speak.  She 
is  grown  thin  with  anxiety,  and  the  scene  of  woe  which 
she  constantly  witnesses  in  her  sister's  dying  state  has 
quite  softened  the  asperity  of  her  manners.  From  that 
melancholy  visit  I  also  went  to  another,  where  I  witnessed 
more  gloom :  it  was  at  Mrs.  Nugent's  ;  but  I  only  saw 
her  daughter,  for  she  herself  is  too  ill  to  see  any  one.    Miss 
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[ ]  appears  ck\-er,  and  has  something  remarkable  ia 

her  appearance  and  manners  ;  but  whether  'tis  for  good 
or  bad  I  cannot  say.    Her  poor  mother  has  been  cruel^ 

treated.  I  think,  by  the  Ihike  of  C[ ]  ;  yet  what  right 

had  she  to  espect  any  other  result  to  her  own  folly? 
I  met  at  the  Duchess  of  Leinster's.  some  days  since,  i 
daoghter  of  the  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald's,  a  girl  of  about 
fifteen  j-ears  of  age,  with  a  most  beautiful  countenaDce, 
and  a  capti\'ating  manner  and  voice,  which  added  to  the 
interest  one  felt  in  looking  at  her  father's  child.    Yoor 

friend  Mrs,  C-  L[ ]k  is  grown  into  an  old  woman.    Ua- 

countenance  is  all  hard  lines  upon  an  orange  ground.  I. 
met  her  at  the  Dachess  of  Leinster's,  and  she  inquired 

much  after  you,  as  also  did  Lady  W.  G[ ]n,  whom  I 

found  as  usual,  stmmering,  as  she  calls  it,  in  a  high-backed 
old  chair,  which  she  told  me  was  Mr.  George  Selwyn's,, 
of  witty  memory.  I  do  not  like  the  arrangement  of  her 
bouse  in  the  Park  which  looks  so  pretty  outside,    laif 

\\l )  talked  in  a  strange  manner  upon  strange  subjeds. 

I  do  iK)t  hke  speaking  of  religious  matters,  and  mixing 
such  sacred  topics  with  the  common-place  and  frivolous 

conversation   of  the   day;    but   Lady  W[ ]  is  vay. 

doquent  and  very  clever  in  all  her  remarks,  and  it  i»i 
exceedingly  amusing  to  hear  her  set  forth  all  her  curious^ 
thoughts.     How  very  different  a  character  hers  is  from 

b«-  sister,   Lady  H[ ] !     Who  could  suppose  them 

related  so  nearly  to  one  another. 

I  am  interrupted,  and  so  compelled  par  force  to  bid 

j-xMi  adieu,  my  dear  [ ],  which  I  ought  to  have  done 

before  now,  as  I  fear  j-ou  will  be  tired  of  this  long  letter. 
Believe  me,  yours,  &c. 

[ — 1 

From  the  same. 

I  was  commanded,  dear  [ ],  by  the  Princess  of  W^ 

(with  whom  I  had  the  hoiwur  of  dining  last  night)  to  ask 
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yovL  to  return  to  Her  Royal  Highness  some  books  she  lent 
you  ;  and  I  take  this  opportunity,  therefore,  to  add  a  few 
lines  to  inquire  after  all  that  interests  you,  and  to  tell  you 
a  little  about  myself.  In  the  first  place,  I  must  speak  of 
the  party  I  was  at  last  evening  at  Kensington,  which 
consisted  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lady  C. 
L[indsay],  Mr.  Gell,  and  Lewis.  To  use  the  Princess's  own 
words,  '*  dey  all  do  their  little  possible  to  be  agreeable  ; " 
and,  as  you  are  well  acquainted  with  them,  you  can  judge 
how  pleasantly  the  party  went  off.  Lord  Palmerston 
pays  the  Princess  great  court :  he  is  not  a  man  to  despise 
any  person  or  thing  by  which  he  can  hope  to  gain  power ; 
he  has  set  his  heart  thereon,  and  most  likely  he  will  succeed 
in  his  ambition,  like  all  those  who  fix  their  minds  steadily 
to  the  pursuit  of  one  object ;  though,  except  a  pleasing 
address,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  he  has  any  great 
daim  to  distinction.  There  is  one  strange  circumstance 
oonnected  with  him,  namely,  that,  though  he  is  suave  and 
pleasant  in  his  manners,  he  is  unpopular.  I  wonder  what 
is  the  reason.  The  Princess  is  not,  I  believe,  really  partial 
to  him,  but  she  is  aware  that  his  coimtenance  is  of  some 
weight  and  advantage  to  her,  and  she  is  right  to  conciliate 
his  favour. 

I  was  very  sorry  to  see  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  low 
spirits,  and  to  hear  her  allude  several  times  to  leaving 
England,  saying,  she  had  no  comfort  or  happiness  in  this 
country.    She  laughed  very  much  in  relating  to  us  Lady 

A[ ]'s  advice,  which  was  that  she  should  reside  at 

Brunswick, "  where  Lady  A[ ]  told  me  I  should  still  be 

under  de  pertection  of  de  English.  Mein  Gott  I  I  would 
sooner  be  buried  alive  dan  live  there  ;  it  is  de  dullest  place 
in  de  world  ;  full  of  noting  but  old  German  spinsters  and 
professors  of  colleges.  No,  no,  when  I  leave  England,  it 
will  be  to  see  all  dat  is  best  worth  seeing  on  de  continent. 
I  go  to  amuse  myself,  else  I  might  stay  in  Connaught 
Place.''    I  could  not  help  thinking  that  perhaps  this  was 
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i  a  wise  strain  of  conversation  to  hold  before  Ijori 
bot  you  know  it  is  in  vain  to  annoy  one's 
K  vitb  tittnlfing  of  the  consequences  of  what  the  Princess 
r  prevents  her  saying  what  comes  into 
I  at  the  moment.    We  all  with  one  accord 
5  our  regrets  at  Her  Royal  Highness's 
■e,  and  assured  her  that  we  did  not  think 
t  tte  tbe  continent  as  a  residence  ;    to  which 
,  "■  Ah.  my  dear  friends,  'tis  all  very  polite  in 
t  fei  anr  ]KM  wish  me  to  remain  in  England,  mais  1 
t^HtkaovaM  I  suffer  here;  and,  as  to  yourselves, 
t  and  my  dullehcations  ;  no,  dm 
^■oliB^  to  ka^  mt  in  dis  country,  and  I  go."    I  vas 
Good   heavcEks  I    Madam,    and  the 
,  is  she  oo  tie  to  you  to  remain  in 
ti   kat  JHliMililj   I  restrained  the  expressioQ 
•C  HIT  lAav^to;   tmi  after  a  pause,  which  every  one 
'      e  spoke  of  indiSerait 
~      1  a  good  s 
I  forgot  to  E 
ttifc  I  liMk  Ite    ll  «Mi  total  negkct  of  all  i 
hfaMMMB  tBMwfc  tke  hincess  has  very  I 
-  -         Ii 

afele  to  beep  vp  sacfa  a  ] 
■a^^sitv  against  the  I 
ilpBesltvaChfaritmae,  but  not  retaining  j 
~     ~  "a  poscn  who  afttf  aH  I 

«&EserTCsach  treatmait. 
jo^qi  u:  ifcfc'TOww  de  Skad  also  for  ber 
~      ~  bowath  oDt  j 

t  a^  Tula  nut  a»^^fcte.    BrtshedUn 
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it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  that  they  would  be  productive 
of  happiness  to  any  of  the  parties. 

And  now  I  must  say,  adieu. 

Dear  [ ],  believe  me,  yours,  &c. 

From  Mr.  [ ]  to  [ ]. 

Mv  DEAR  [ ], — I  am  just  returned  from  the  drawing- 
room  held  in  honour  of  Princess  Charlotte's  marriage ; 
it  was  exceedingly  brilliant,  and  Her  Majesty  was  most 

gracious  to  myself  and  Lady  [ ];    but  the  Regent 

turned  his  back  upon  the  latter,  took  no  notice  of  her,  and 
pretended  to  be  busy  talking  with  some  other  person. 
This  conduct  was  at  variance  with  His  Royal  Highnesses 
proverbial  courtesy  and  good  breedmg,  and  in  my  opinion 
was  also  worse  even  than  a  breach  of  the  civility  due  to  a 
lady,  and  one  who  in  every  way  is  so  deserving  of  respect ; 
for  it  betrayed  a  spirit  of  meanness  and  anger  at  her  for 
having  been  in  the  service  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  of 
which  I  should  have  thought  him  incapable.  But  so  it 
was,  and  I  could  not  help  recurring  to  the  assurances  he 

had  made  to  Lady  [ Js  friends,  when  he  was  first 

informed  of  her  being  about  to  enter  the  Princess  of 
Wales's  service,  that  he  never  should  in  any  way  resent 
her  doing  so,  but  that  he  was  well  aware  that  circumstances 
in  some  degree  compelled  the  lady  in  question  to  avail 
herself  of  the  offer.  How  much  his  conduct  yesterday 
was  at  variance  with  this  kind  and  generous  manner 
of  expressing  himself  at  the  time  to  which  I  allude ! 
Certainly,  with  regard  to  any  matters  connected  with 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  R^ent  cannot  command  his 
feelings,  and,  like  murder,  they  will  out,  in  despite  of  his 
usual  urbanity  and  caution. 

I^dy  [ ]  was  not  in  the  least  annoyed  by  this  circum- 
stance. Most  other  persons  would  have  been  so,  but  she 
was  not  at  all  flurried  by  the  Regent's  impohte  reception  of 
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her,  and  on  my  remarking  how  surprised  I  was  at  her  com-  1 
posure,  she  made  me  a  reply,  which  no  less  surprised  than 
it  pleased  me, — "  La  laison  est  tout  simple,"  said  she,  "I 
did  not  feel  to  blame  in  any  way,  and  therefore  I  was  not 
put  to  coniusion  by  the  Prince  Regent's  rudeness,  feeling 
conscious  that  I  did  not  deserve  to  be  so  received.  I  was 
spared  all  the  awkwardness  I  must  have  experienced  had  I 
been  guilty  of  anything  that  could  have  given  His  Royal 
Highness  a  right  to  treat  me  in  such  an  uncivil  maimer." 

The  said  drawing-room  was,  as  you  are  aware,  held  . 
in  Buckingham  House,  Princess  Charlotte  stood  apart 
from  the  roj-al  circle,  in  a  window,  with  her  back  to  tbe 
light ;  she  was  deadly  pale,  and  did  not  look  well.  It 
stmck  me  that  the  expression  of  pleasure  on  her  couu* 
teoance  was  forced.  Prince  Leopold  was  looking  about 
him  with  a  keen  glance  of  inquiry,  as  if  he  would  like  to 
know  in  what  light  people  regarded  him.  The  Qaeta 
either  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  in  the  highest  possitdt 
spirits,  and  was  verj'  gracious  to  everybody,  including 

Lady  [ ].     All  the  time  I  was  in  that  courtly  scene, 

and  especially  as  1  looked  at  Princess  Charlotte,  I  couH 
Dot  help  thinbing  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  feeling 
very  sony  and  very  angry  at  her  cruel  fate,  Tme, 
between  faiends,  she  has  often  been  much  to  blame  lor 
folly  and  imprudence  ;  but,  when  we  consider  of  how 
tenfold  more  acts  of  a  reprehensible  nature  her  accusers 
ha\-e  been  guilty,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  indignant  at 
the  injustice  of  her  being  put  down  from  her  proper  sphere, 
wben  others  equally,  if  not  more  blamable,  are  sufiered 
to  remain  in  the  full  possession  of  all  their  honours. 
Surely,  soch  a  state  of  things  will  not  be  allowed  to  go 
on  kng ;  some  more  just  spirit  n-ill  arise,  and  ask  i<s 
redress  for  this  poor  ftincess,  1  shall  be  happy  when  I 
h«r  that  some  able  person  brings  the  subject  boldly 
forward  to  public  notice ;  at  the  same  time  that  I  feai 
it  will  be  the  means  of  making  a  great  commotion  in  the 
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Dtiy,  and  wiser  heads  than  mine  predict  the  possibility 
his  subject  producing  a  civil  war,  if  not  most  dexter- 
ly  managed  by  the  reigning  powers.  Then,  again, 
n  told  that  the  Princess  will  inevitably  commit  some 
rmous  act  of  folly,  that  will  ruin  her  cause  ;  and  that, 
ides  the  heedless  recklessness  of  her  own  disposition, 
cy  possible  means  will  be  taken  to  make  her  say  or 
something  which  will  enable  the  Regent  to  set  her 
le,  and  for  ever  sink  her  into  insignificance,  if  not 
prace.  I  can  scarcely  beUeve  these  reports,  yet  they 
circulated  by  many  sensible  and  dispassionate  persons, 
)  are  neither  violently  for  nor  against  either  party, 
s !  every  one's  own  experience  more  than  suffices  to 
ve  to  them  that  "  les  plus  fort  ont  toujours  raison  "  in 
*  world ;  yet  I  would  fain  hope  that  this  oppressed 
jr  (for  that  she  certainly  is)  may  be  restored  to  her 
itful  position  in  society.  Nay,  I  am  certain  the  country 
dd  never  permit  her,  if  only  as  Princess  Charlotte's 
ther,  to  be  crushed  and  defamed,  without  a  proper 
mination  of  the  justice  of  the  condemnation, 
dare  say  Princess  Charlotte  was  thinking  of  the^Princess 
Wales  when  she  stood  in  the  gay  scene  of  to-day's 
wing-room,  and  that  the  remembrance  of  her  mother, 
luded  from  all  her  rights  and  privileges  in  a  foreign 
ntry,  and  left  almost  without  any  attendants,  made 
feel  very  melancholy.  I  never  can  understand  how 
*en  Charlotte  dared  refuse  to  receive  the  Princess  of 
les  at  the  public  drawing-room,  any  more  than  she 
lid  any  other  lady,  of  whom  nothing  had  been  publicly 
ved  against  her  character.  Of  one  thing  there  can 
no  doubt, — the  Queen  is  the  slave  of  the  Regent, 
must  say  adieu,  and  beUeve  me,  &c. 
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From  Monsieur  Sismondi. 

Paus.  Rob  Gbexelle  St.  Germaim,  No.  36.  Lundi. 
\ — C'est  k  Paris  que  votre  gentille  letOB 
J'y  ai  vu  avec  joie  que  vous  ne  m'aviei 
qae  \tms  mettiez  encore  quelque  prix  i> 
et  que  vous  sentiriez  du  plaisir  it 
en  meme  terns  j'ai  vu  cette  r^unita 
biK  km.    Hdas.  elle  est  devenue  bien  probl^' 
V<MS  me  dooDe^  vos  visions  proph^tiqucs  M 
wtfmmmmailatmn  fortune,  et  puis  vous  me  plaisantfr 
a  ft  a^s^  d^  tenir  en  partie  cet  avenir  brillant 
^  mc  pwetteg.    Helas,  je  suis  bieu  ihigfA 
de  friteiyanc.    J'ai  trac^  autour  de 
t  ^K  je  paicoarerai ;  je  mesure  assez  biea 
ft  pm  jkmais  obteuir  de  reputation,  et  le 
"  jr  sera  iamais  jointe,  et  il  ne  faot 
pMT  Cik»  i*  TOBS  assore,  aspire  a  des  baatem 
4  taBHr  Ik  tCte^    Mais  la  partie  de  ce  reve  lt> 
c'est  b  Cacilitg  qu'il 

des  gens  que  je  suis  benrenzi 

ft  bin  H^  dfi  aox  lettres, 

de  TviaB  ct  votre  l»enveillaiic«i 

4  «k  9m  je  Aw  «e  poiBt  de  \-ue  d'od  je  i< 

ine  dTtitavnv  ka  Ka  sodtti.    C'est  nne  chose 

taat  <QK  il  HKC&e  d?  ropimoo  en  deux  seitt 

ttnkmBM  Hfwnn,  ks  ^npis  joamahas  que  foot 

k  pnf'e.  k  retotns  toajoua  jba 

anx 

T«m  ks  imaffis^  toos  ks 


tir  :iii^  TMT  i^niiiiiHC  ^padt^ae  fccme  AeEak.  poor  e 
•<}w4tyK  ^aRwumr  ^in.  aw  inc  soot  pas  deroijif. 
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'est  tir£,  au  commencement,  de  la  grande  difficulty  de 
ggne  avec  les  instrumens  m&oi^  du  gouvemement  qu'il 
'enoit  de  ddtmire  ;  mais  dans  ces  six  mois  il  a  d^j^  trouv6 
aoyen  de  r^ompenser  k  sa  guise  une  grande  partie  des 
tat-majors,  Tarm^e  des  prdfecteurs»  et  de  toute  Tad- 
oinistiation  civile  et  judiciaire.  Ces  messieurs  sont 
leaucoop  plus  dans  ses  mains  quails  n'6toient  alors, 
es  marins  lui  ont  beaucoup  prte  dchapp^,  et  Farm  eide 
1  peuple  ont  oubli6  les  malheurs  de  la  guerre  pour  ne 
e  souvenir  que  de  sa  gloire.  Le  rentrte  des  6nigr^ 
lans  tous  les  cadrens  de  Tarmte,  dans  toutes  les  places 
nciatives  et  honorables,  blessoit  d^j^  les  sentimens 
tationaux ;  Tinsolence  qu'il  y  ont  d6ploy£e  les  blesse 
lavantage  encore,  toute  irritation,  toute  animosity  centre 
es  prStres  et  la  noblesse,  avoient  compldtement  cess£ 
ous  le  gouvemement  prdcMent ;  on  reprenoit  pour  eux 
me  disposition  aux  6gards  que  la  conmiis6ration  pour 
les  long  malheurs  rendroit  plus  d^cate.  Aujourdhui 
a  ne  voit  plus  en  eux  que  personnalit6,  arrogance, 
ftiisset^,  et  bassesse ;  le  peuple,  k  la  haine  qui  telata 
cmtie  eux  au  commencement  de  la  revolution,  a  joint 
i  in£pris,  et  une  reaction  violente  deviendra  in6vitable- 
lent  la  consequence  d'une  irritation  si  g6n6rale,  d'une 
snnentation  qui  s'est  6tendue  de  la  capitale  dans  toutes 
!S  provinces.  II  est  difficile  au  reste  de  savoir  k  quand 
mt  ajoum^  les  sc^es  nouvelles  de  d^sordre  et  de 
lalheur. 

Votre  Princesse  dd  Galle  v'a-t-elle  en  Grfice  ?  On  dit 
a'eUe  ne  se  conduit  pas  k  Como  avec  une  grande  pru- 
ence.  D  est  vrai  que  la  prudence  qu'on  lui  demande 
'est  de  manager  des  sentimens  qu'elle  ne  partage  point, 
t  qui  ne  sont  peut-gtre  pas  les  meilleurs.  L'accusation 
3atie  notre  amie,*  qu'on  taxe  aussi  d'imprudence,  6toit 
'avoir  r^pondue  par  une  lettre  de  simple  remerciement 

des  ofEres  de  Murat.    EUe  le  nie  express^ent ;  quand 

*  Madame  de  Stacl. 
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il  seroit  vraie,  il  n'y  aurdt  pas  ea  grand  mai ;  la  chose 
est  au  reste  absoluement  oubliie.  Notre  amie  a  aujourd*- 
htii  la  promesse  positive  da  payemeat  de  ses  deux  millions. 
EUe  marie  sa  fille  au  Doc  de  Broglie,  homme  de  beaucoup 
d'esprit,  d'exceUens  principes,  ftg6  de  vingt-&euf  ans, 
d*une  jolie  figure,  mais  qui  k  trte  peu  de  fortune :  le 
mariage  se  fera  au  mois  d'Avril.  Alberdne  en  parott 
fort  heureuse. 

Je  viens  de  voir  arriv6  hier  id  une  autre  belle  dpous6e, 
Lady  Elisabeth  Bingham,  avec  son  pdre  Lord  Lucan ; 
ils  vont  rejoindre  k  Londres  Monsieur  Vernon  * :  les  deux 
autres  filles  sont  restdes  k  Florence  sous  la  garde  de  Lady 
William  Bentinck,  &c.  &c. 

Extract. 
From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  arriva  hier,  avec  sa  beUe  Baby- 
loniemie,  qu'il  avoit  rencontr£e  k  B^ ;  mais  il  repartit 
dis  le  siu^lendemain.  Cette  jeune  femme,  qui  a  traverse 
k  cheval  toute  FAssyrie,  FArm^e,  TAsie  Mineuie; 
qui,  ne  vo}rageant  qu'avec  des  hommes,  6toit  elle-m6me 
habill6  en  Warrior  iTartare  ;  d6vroit  f aire  peur,  avec  de 
sabres  et  de  pistolets,  k  ceux  qui  auroient  os6 1'approcher. 
EUe  est  cependant  jolie,  d^cate,  et  I^dre,  quoiqu'elle 
ait  4  la  joue  une  cicatrice  qui  ne  ressemble  pas  mal  au 
coup  d'une  arme  k  feu.  Sa  conversation  6toit  piquante,  et 
on  auroit  6t€  tent6  de  lui  faire  la  cour,  comme  k  toute 
autre  jolie  femme,  quand  le  voyage  qu'elle  ach^ve  k 
peine,  et  qu'elle  va  recommencer,  ne  Tauroit  pas  rendue 
une  £tre  extraordinaire.    Mais  elle  ne  fait  que  passer. 

Vous  aurez  aupr^s  de  vous  avant  ma  lettre  les  Glen- 
bervies,  qui  vous  diront  combien  ils  ont  eu  de  provenance 
pour  moi.  Lord  Lucan,  Lord  Binning,  &c.,  sont  partie. 
Monsieur  Macdonald   part   ce   matin.    Lord   Ranclifie 

*  They  were  married  in  May  1815. 
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le  tour  du  lac  H  ne  teste  pins  enfin  one  ks  Butes^ 
je  n'ai  point  vue,  et  les  Conyngnams.  Celles  des 
:t^  de  Gen^e  qui  m'est  agr&Ue»  et  que  vous  n'aves 
e  pu  voir  paicequ'elles  6toient  toute  disptrste  dans 
ampagnesy  ne  rentrerons  pas  de  deux  mois  k  la  viUe  ; 
ste  de  ceUes  que  vous  avex  vue  sont  tiop  d6odor6s 
fois  que  vous  n'y  £tes  plus.  II  faut  done  par  n^ces^ 
;e  f  aire  d'autres  d^assemens,  se  jeter  dans  la  politique, 
Ue  de  notre  petite  viUe,  anim6e  par  un  si  petit  esj^it, 
3n  peu  d'attrait.  Notre  grand  conseily  notre  Parie- 
t,  a  recommence  sa  session  au  milieu  de  la  semainie, 

il  est  encore  perdu  dans  les  formes ;  il  n'a  eu  que 
Elections  k  feire ;  perscmne  n'a  ouvert  la  bouche»  et 

ne  pourrons  point  encore  pr^juge  quelle  sera  cette 
lence  Genevoise,  dont  il  doit  devenir  r^oole.  < 

3  dehors,  j'ai  de  bonnes  nouvelles  sur  la  parfoite 
16  des  routes  d^Italie ;  le  plupart  des  contes  de 
iirsy  dont  on  nous  avoit  entretenus,  paroissent  n'avoir 
ine  fondement.  J'ai  aussi  une  lettre  de  Madame 
>taely  dont  le  fils  qu'on  disoit  parti  ne  partira  point 
'  la  SuMe  avant  le  fin  du  mois.  EUe  est  triste,  et 
ndant  rien  ne  va  mal  pour  elle ;  mais  il  est  difficile 
ucune  lettre  qu'on  ^rit  ne  fasse  {aire  des  retouis 
incoliques  sur  soi-m6me  ;  on  se  livre  au  mouvement 
aonde  tant  qu'on  est  anim^  par  la  conversaticm,  mais 
etrouve  toute  ses  am^es  pens^  quand  on  est  seul, 
iiand  on  rend  compte  de  soi-m6me  k  un  ami. 
3il4  toute  notre  Gazette ;  vous  voyez  comme  elle 
>eu  vari6e,  mais  je  vous  la  donne  pour  vous  engager 
t  donner  la  vdtre,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Extract.    '• 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

oute  ma  soci6t6  Britannique  est  partie.    Je  Tai  trop 
6e  pour  prendre  beaucoup  de  goAt  k  celle  qui  lew 
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succMe,  et  j'en  suis  rednit  k  faire  dommage  k  notre  petit 
conseil  de  tout  ce  qui  me  reste  d'amour  ou  d'humeur. 
La  politique  est  devenue  mon  pis  aller.  J'ai  re^u  une 
lettre  de  Monsieur  Camille  Jourdain,  qui,  par  ses  r^^rets 
de  ne  vous  avoir  point  vu,  augmente  les  miens.  Monsieur 
Jourdain  s'int^resse  pour  ma  brochure  des  n^res  ;  en 
g^n^ral  elle  parott  avoir  du  succte,  et  Monsieur  Wilber- 
force  m'a  6crit  k  cette  occasion  de  la  mani^  la  plus 
flatteuse,  en  m*envoyant  une  de  ses  demi^res  ouvrages. 
Mais  d'autre  part,  j'ai  reQU  la  plus  impertinente  lettie 
d'une  dame  de  Lausanne  que  jamais  femme  s'est  permis 
d'6crire  k  une  honmie.  C*est  une  bigotte  qui,  ^t-elle, 
a  ^t^  ruin6e  par  la  revolution  de  St.  Dominique ;  qui 
regard  les  amis  des  noirs  conmie  les  ennemies  des  blancs, 
et  les  auteurs  de  tons  les  massacres,  et  qui  m'accusoit 
volontiers  d'etre  Ath6e  et  Antropophage,  pour  avoir 
icrit  tme  brochure  qu'elle  m*a  renvoy6.  Je  ne  m'atten- 
dois  pas  k  ce  qu'on  soutien  d'lm  ton  si  haut  la  cause  de 
la  fdrocite. 

Vous  faisez  stu*  quelques  rapports  bien  de  Thonneur  k 
Lyon,  de  vous  rappeler  de  Londres  k  cause  des  mouvemens 
de  ses  rues ;  il  me  semble  qu'on  s'y  sent  terriblement 
dans  une  ville  de  province,  dans  une  ville  marchande, 
oii  Ton  ne  suppose  pas  meme  qu'il  dflt  y  trouver  une 
bonne  society  ;  mais  en  revanche  quelle  situation  admir- 
able, et  si  les  provinces  du  midi  avoient  dii  avoir  une 
capitale,  quelle  ville  mieux  plac6e  pour  I'etre  que  Lyon ! 
Vous  n'avez  probablement  rien  pu  voir  de  ces  bords  de 
la  Seine,  qui  sont  d'une  si  admirable  beauts,  ni  de  ce 
vieux  fauxbourg  de  Veze,  quelquefois  si  pittoresque. 
Moi  aussi  je  dis  souvent  que  j'aurois  aim6  faire  ce  voyage 
avec  vous.  Vous  aimez  admirer,  et  moi  j'aime  ceux 
qui  admirent,  et  j'aurois  eu  plus  d'objets  a  admirer  que 
vous.  A  present  vous  etes  dans  un  pays  que  je  ne 
connois  point,  mais  que  je  crois  ressembler  trts  fort  k 
notre  Toscane.     Toute  cette  riviere  de  Gene  est  de  meme 
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nature,  et  le  revers  de  PAppenin,  plantfe  d'oliviers, 
entremelfe  de  champs  et  de  vignes,  des  villages  plants 
k  la  cime  des  montagnes  ou  au  bord  de  la  mer — ces  terraces 
les  unes  au  dessus  des  autres — ^forment  des  objets  tou jours 
varices,  mais  pourtant  tous  de  la  m^me  famille.  II 
me  semble  done  que  je  me  reprdsente  fort  bien  le  pays 
oft  vous  etes ;  je  voudrois  que  mon  imagination  vous 
peignoit  aussi  bien  vous-meme  k  mes  yeux ;  mais  k  cet 
6gard  je  ne  me  contente  pas — il  s'en  faut  beaucoup. 
Depuis  ma  lettre  commence  j'en  ai  reQU  ime  d*Albertine 
de  Stael,  qui  me  dit  que  sa  m^e  n*est  pas  trte-bien  de 
sant6,  et  que  quoique  sa  maison  soit  trte  brillante,  elle 
semble  ne  plus  trouver  de  grandes  jouissances  dans  la 
soci6t6.  Je  suis  r6ellement  bien  inquiet  du  bonheur  futtu* 
de  Madame  de  Stael ;  elle  s'est  livr^e  k  chacim  de  ses 
goAts  avec  tant  de  vivacit6  qu*elle  a  ^puis6  tout  ce  qu*ils 
poiUToit  lui  donner  de  jouissances.  Pendant  bien  des 
anndes  le  bonheur  supr&ne  6toit  pour  elle  de  rentrer  k 
Paris  ;  depuis  qu*elle  y  est  rentr6e  elle  s'est  tristement 
apperQue  que  ce  bonheur  supreme  ne  ce  trouve  pas,  et 
cependant  elle  n*a  point  appris  k  s'en  passer.  Le  portrait 
que  ne  fait  Albertine  de  votre  Lord  Wellington  ne  me 
s6duit  point ;  il  paroit  cependant  qu'il  a  pris  beaucoup 
d'attachement  pour  sa  mfere,  et  qu'il  est  trte  frequemment 
chez  elle.  II  n*y  a  rien  de  nouveau  ni  sur  leurs  affaires 
d'argent  ni  sur  aucun  projet  de  manage. 

Siirement  il  est  sage  et  convenable  d'aller  k  Paris 
cet  hiver.  Coxnme  je  Tavois  comt6,  j'y  terminerai  et 
j*y  imprimerai  mon  livre,  j*y  trouverai  bien  aussi  des 
amis  et  du  plaisir  ;  mais  je  ne  me  reprocherai  pas  k  moi- 
meme  d'avoir  laisser  et  le  soin  de  mon  bien  et  celui  des 
affaires  publiques  uniquement  pour  satisfaire  mes  goiits  ; 
j'aurois  im  pr^texte  avec  moi-mfeme,  et  c'est  presque 
ausisi  important  que  d'en  avoir  avec  les  autres  :  c'est 
pr&is6nent  dans  un  mois  que  je  compte  partir.  Notre 
session  de  corps  l^gislatif  ne  sera  pas  termini,  mais  comme 
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je  m'y  trouve  constamment  dans  la  minority,  ce  asa 
avoir  assez  long  temps  soutenu  la  lutte.  Cette  ^cds 
pour  parier  en  public  a  6t6  fort  nouvelle  poor  moi,  et  k 
toot  prendre,  fort  agreable.  Je  ne  savois  point  ^  je 
pouiTois  m'ea  ttiei ;  je  m'attendis  a  toe  ioterdit — i  na 
poavoir  pas  mettre  une  phrase  apr^  Tautre  : — mais  fk 
S9ait  cepeodaot  que  je  me  fonne,  et  il  y  a  presque  autaat 
de  plaisir  k  pailer  dans  notre  r^publique  LUiputieoN 
que  dans  le  Pariement  &itannique,  puisque  1^  que 
qtK  nous  <iebattofis, — i'etablisement  d'une  troupe  soldlfa 
les  impdts,  rinstitQtion  de  Tordre  judiciaire,  le 
pteal, — sent  poor  cfaaque  citoyen  d'un  iot^et  padailw 
mcDt  ^gal  que.  «  ♦  • 

Je  re^rette  seulement  quelquefois  que  personne  » 
noos  entende.  Eatre  autces  des  vieux  pr^jugfe  de  i 
Dugistrats  que  aous  attaquerons,  j'espere  que  n( 
pon'ieDdroDs  ik  les  d^godtei  de  la  ridki^e  fennetiae 
ous  portes.  Je  vais  essayei  de  vous  envoyer  par  la  pOfll 
one  iMMnTUe  brochure  que  je  viens  de  puUier  sm  ' 
DJigies ;  eUe  est  joiote  i  ooe  troisi^ms  editkm  dc  o 
que  vous  connoisBex,  mais  Dieu  salt  si  elle  vous  parviendn* 
CoBSirwai  votre  a]nitii&  et  croyex  i  mon  vii  attadifr 
manA  ""wm*  i  mon  proJood  respect. 

Frxm  Uss.  [ ]  to  tie  Hon.  Mrs.  t ^1- 

My  Ikab  [ ^], — I  received  your  letter  of  the  sCTBiflw 

mth  grc-Ai  pieasore,  bat  I  wish  you  were  safe  at  baaie, 
tbou^  as  yvt  you  have  experioiced  no  difficahy :  M 
tlhia^  axe  m  such  a  state,  ooe  does  not  know  wfaat  iA 
^*pf— I  Vb'tnt  a  dreadful  business  this  has  been  li 
VAMtoo  1  EwHT  bo^-  directly  or  indirectly  feels  il^ 
mm)  evcfv  day  ooe  hears  of  soeae  new  cause  of  pity ;  i 
tmt  hn.  H  is  w«Il  kocnni.  has  not  been  given,  wbicfa  s 
wy  Willie  ioi  many  people  are  m  a  dreadiul  state  ti 
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ertainty  about  their  friends.  Amongst  others,  Frank 
ire  till  Saturday  night  was  quite  ignorant  whether 
only  son  was  dead  or  alive ;  but  he  got  to  speak  to 
Duke  of  York,  who  a»iired  him  he  was  quite  safe ; 
mvindiig  proof  they  know  more  than  they  choose  to 

here  were  illuminatioBS  at  the  public  offices,  but  they 
e  far  from  general.  They  say  Wellington  was  never 
ear  being  beaten  ;  he  saw  the  moment,  and  cried  out, 
»me,  my  boys,  give  them  three  cheers,  and  attack 
n  !  *'  which  was  done  with  such  force,  that  it  decided 
fate  of  the  day.  It  is  very  evident  he  was  determined 
conquer  or  die.  One  may  weU  say,  as  was  said  on 
ther  occasion,  **such  another  victory  would  ruin 
We  have  been  drawn  upon  icx  36  milfionsl  I  I 
:h  they  are  giving  away  as  izsit  as  they  can.  The 
£  of  C[umberian]d  is  come  for  money,  and  a  settle* 
tt  for  his  wife.  I  am  assured  he  has  obtained  the 
er  reqfuest. 

here  has  been  a  Frendi  play  at  the  Argyll  Rooms 
private  MbscriptioB.  At  first  it  was  very  bad,  but 
r  have  got  some  tolerable  actors  now ;  they  talk 
oing  on  with  it  next  winter,  but  it  is  thought  it  will 
(topped. 

cmdon  is  very  dull  this  season.  Paris  will  now,  I 
x>se,  be  tbe  scene  of  aU  the  rejoicings  on  this  glorious 
ny.  It  is  said,  Bonaparte  is  in  bad  health  ;  and  tiiis 
-tiirow  to  all  his  greatness  will  not  mend  it,  I  should 

aMe.    Ifrs.  W[ ^]  and  her  tnbe  are  well.    We  called 

day  at  W[ fs,  and  found  them  Ute-d-UU  most 

m9f4u4(My ;  we  went  another  to  dear  Strawberry, 
di  is  very  wdl  kept  in  her  way. 

Believe  jne,  dear  [ ],  &c. 
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LeUer  from  Mrs.  [ 1. 

Floremcg. 

Every  day  since  I  have  been  here,  dear  [ \  I  hav 

been  m}^self  to  the  post-office  in  vain,  expecting  a  lette 
from  you,  till  at  length  yesterday  my  eyes  were  gladdenec 
by  the  sight  of  your  handwriting.  I  told  you  in  my  las 
letter  of  our  journey  from  Milan  hither,  which  was  my 
very  interesting.  The  country  is  amazingly  rich,  anc 
highly  cultivated,  but  not  very  picturesque,  till  you  com 
near  the  Apennines.  We  were  two  days  and  a  hal 
crossing  them, — snow  and  tempest  all  the  while.  Florena 
swarms  with  EngUsh  at  this  time.  There  are  soir6ei 
twice  a  week  at  Madame  Apponi's,  the  Austrian  minister*! 
wife  ;  they  are  both  deUghtful  people,  but  I  cannot  saj 
much  for  the  Florentine  society.  Madame  Apponi  sing! 
delightfully,  and  so  also  does  a  Duchesse  de  Lanti  ;  bal 
I  beUeve  the  latter  is  not  altogether  a  praiseworthj 
character,  though  she  is  one  of  the  principal  personages 
at  Florence,  and  generally  received,  and  paid  great  courl 

to.    The    Duchesse,    Madame    A[ \    Magnelli,    and 

David,  the  famous  stage  singer,  are  generally  at  Ladj 

B[ ]*s  every  Saturday  evening,  and  they  make  hei 

parties  agreeable,  otherwise  they  would  be  the  mosi 
tiresome  things  possible,  for  it  is  impossible  to  have  worse 
manners  than  her  Ladyship  ;  she  is  like  an  ill-bred  school 
nuss,  vulgarly  familiar  with  one  or  t^'O,  and  never  speak- 
ing a  word  to  the  rest  of  her  company.  Lord  B[ — — ]  is 
more  agreeable  and  well-mannered,  and  is  a  delightful 

musician.     Mr.    P[ ],    his    secretary,    likewise    sings 

very  well.  Pretty  Mrs.  Cadogan  is  here,  and  Lord  and 
Lady  Ponsonby,  likewise.  I  saw  Lady  Glenbervie  the 
day  I  arrived  here.  She  set  off  the  next  to  Rome.  She 
never  hears  from  the  Princess  of  Wales  now,  and  has  a1 
length  discontinued  writing  ;  as  she  received  no  answen 
to  her  letters,  she  concluded  they  were  not  welcome,  oi 
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that  the  Princess  is  displeased  with  her.  Lady  Glenbervie 
expressed  herself  with  much  kindness  on  this  melancholy 
subject.  Mr.  Douglas  was  with  the  Glenbervies,  which 
makes  his  mother  quite  happy.  Poor  Lady  Bute  is 
dying,  I  am  sure  ;  she  has  been  much  worse  lately.  Mr. 
Burrell  was  dreadfully  shocked  at  Lady  Malpas's  deaths 
and  indeed  so  were  aJl  the  English  here  :  it  is  supposed 

she  died  of  consumption.     Miss  M[ ]  will  be  setting 

her  cap,  I  dare  say,  at  Lord  Malpas,  as  soon  as  it  is  decent 
to  do  so.  Do  you  not  think  Lord  Aberdeen's  marriage 
to  Lady  Hamilton  an  odd  circumstance  ?  She  has  not 
moiUTied  her  first  husband  long. 

Is  it  true  that  the  Prince  Regent  purposes  trying  to 
get  a  divorce  from  his  unhappy  consort,  so  soon  as  he 
is  King,  and  that  she  enforces  her  right  to  being  Queen  ? 
I  do  not  approve  of  her  conduct,  but  I  am  exceedingly 
sorry  for  her,  and  think  she  has  been  as  much  sinned 
against  as  sinning.  I  should  think  and  hope  the  Prince 
can  do  her  no  further  wrong. 

This  Milan  commission  is  an  odious  piece  of  business, 
and  a  disgrace  to  all  those  who  have  taken  a  part  in  it. 
The  English  here  are  generally  in  favour  of  the  Princess, 
but  she  is  doing  all  she  can  to  forfeit  their  good  opinion. 
I  heard  that  Willikin  had  quarrelled  with  the  courier, 
and  left  the  villa  d'Este ;  what  have  you  heard  on  this 
subject  lately  ?  Willikin  always  appeared  to  me  to  be 
a  weU-behaved,  sensible  child.  I  trust  this  rogue  will 
not  be  permitted  to  injure  the  poor  boy,  but  I  fear  his 
power  is  unlimited. 

Lord  Byron  passed  through  Florence  a  few  days  since, 

and  dined  at  LEuly  [ ]*s,  where  I  was  invited ;  but  I 

did  not  like  to  gaze  at  him,  though  I  wished  it ;  for  there 
is  something  to  me  derogatory  to  feminine  dignity  in 
the  effrontery  of  running  after  a  man  to  stare  at  him, 
because  he  has  written  a  clever  work,  or  because  he  is 
dressed  in  some  peculiar  costume.    It  is,  in  my  opinion. 
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feeneatili  a  lady,  and  impeitBient  to  a  mafias  fedia^ 
if  he  has  any»  to  rndidge  in  such  rude  cmatityt  fay  cost- 
ing his  attention  to  sodi  an  octent  as  I  have  often 
ladies  do  towaids  Lord  Byma.  I  did  not  tin 
pay  him  so  nmcfa  attention  as  I  wonld  have  done  a  pMSon 
jof  less  Gdefacity :  bat  at  supper  I  sat  neact  Um,  and  fee 
entered  into  convienation  with  me.  The  few  words  fee 
9polke  were  uttered  in  a  voice  peeafiaity  melodions.  As 
to  his  person^  'tis  nothings  his  countenance  is  pepiete 
wsHth  intefiigenoe,  but  fsr  from  being  rq^ulaily  handaonie. 
Hie  appeared  to  me  annoyed  by  tibe  excess  of  attentien 
lavished  upon  him  by  all  tiie  ladies ;  and  i  ¥Pbs  BMcfe 
amused  by  one  veiy  ugly  woman,  vAko  said  she  would  go 
a  thousand  miles  to  see  him*  and  whose  ecstasy  was  so 
gseat  when  she  was  introduced  to  the  poet,  that  I  ^bxmf^ 
she  would  have  fitUen  on  her  knees  before  him,-— die 
was  speechless  with  delight.  But  what  made  this  lady^ 
admiration  so  diverting  was,  that  she  is  certakdy  one  of 
the  plainest  people  it  is  possible  to  see ;  and  I  thouglit 
how  the  object  of  her  adomtion  would  ridicule  the  poor 
isolish  woman. 

And  now  I  have  filled  this  sheet,  and  not  said  half 
what  I  have  to  say.  I  must  employ  the  remnant  of  space 
left  to  me,  to  entreat  }^u  to  write  soon,  and  to  bdieve 
me  always  yours,  Sec. 

''     From  the  same  to  the  same. 

My  dear  [ ], — I  learn  that  you  are  anxious  to  have 

SMEie  tidings  of  me,  and  I  hasten  to  relieve  your  Idnd 
anxiety  about  mysc^.  All  Rome  is  quite  distracted  at 
tiie  arrival  of  the  3£mperor,  and  at  the  expected  galas 
which  are  to  ensue  at  the  same  time.  The  Romans 
themselves  look  upcm  this  visit  as  one  of  mauvaise  augut^ 
to  their  ancient  government  and  their  andent  Pope. 
I  went  into  the  Corso  yesterday,  and  looked  at  the  show 
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El  a  window.  The  street  was  filled  with  an  innumerable 
»arse  of  pecqde  of  all  descriptions.  Tapestry  and 
a  bed  covers,  &c.»  were  suspaided  from  the  balconies, 

7  one  of  which  was  crowded  with  well-dressed  people  ^ 
;hort,  it  was  the  Carnival  ovar  again,  only  without 
e  and  m  fine  weather.  After  all^  what  was  it  set  us 
shaping,  to  see  about  twenty  or  thirty  state  carriages 
'e  past,  for  it  was  not  possible  to  distinguish  the 
pie  in  them  ?  Cannoo  fired  from  the  Porta  del 
qIo,  and  was  answered  by  the  Castle  of  St.  Angdo. 

8  w^e  slowly  and  unwillingly  taken  off.  No  huzzas, 
3okens  of  approbation  were  bestowed  upon  the  whole 
ilcade,  which  passed  along  in  a  dead  sUence  to  the 
lie  CavaUo,  where  the  Emperor  had  an  interview 
1  the  Pope,  which  must  have  been  short,  as  the  Pope 
ted  our  house  half  an  hour  afterwards,  on  his  usual 
]g ;  and  so  ended  this  eventful  entr6e.  It  is  said  that 
ie  Louise  was  not  permitted  to  come  further  than 
pence,  for  wherever  she  appears,  universal  applause 
acclamations  ensue,  in  contradistinction  to  the  marked 
[ness  shown  the  Emperor.  I  have  not  yet  heard  what 
the  orders  of  the  day  in  the  way  of  entertainments 
"evels,  pious  or  impious,  as  we  have  no  ambassador 
^,  and  the  English  are  generally  disliked.  I  conclude 
shall  be  all  excluded  from  these  festivities.  Cell  and 
/en  dined  with  us  two  days  ago, — ^just  as  amiable, 
the  same  as  ever, — can  I  say  more  for  them  ?  in  short 
::tly  what  Lady  Glenbervie  used  to  say  to  her  son, — 
in  the  least  improved  :  perhaps  you  will  think  otherwise, 
'ever,  for  Sir  W.  Gell  is  so  far  changed  that  much 
lis  gay  spirits  are  subdued,  for  he  is  quite  a  cripple 
a  gout.  Craven  you  will  see  shortly  in  England, 
tia^ed  him  to  see  you,  which  required  no  charge. 
d  Guildford  is  also  here,  and  to  remain  here  another 
k:    he  looks  as  well  as  ever,  and  is  as  charming. 

dined  with  us  yesterday.    I  see  the  Duchess  of 
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larsgnescdr :    she  is  soave  and  pleasant  in 


socieiT..  .snfl  :&  £Ji  acnliBabie  fnend  here  to  the  English. 
It  IS  iiB^KBEfiaik'  1^  pi«  yoa  an  idea  of  how  unpopular 
%mr  nanntiT  pecipk  have  made  themselves  with  the 
Bmmm^  Dtnnin^  itSae  Carnival  they  did  all  sorts  of  vio- 
jhsnt  saDf  ttimgis  m&nch  have  gained  them  this  bad  name. 
Sb*  Viilbaaii  ^GciD  heaxd  a  iew  davs  since  from  the  Princess 
cf  WiQe&,  KD&  m  ber  letter  she  hints  at  the  probability 
«f  bcsr  ^i^iu'wirfcg  scioBn  tD  England,  I  hope  she  may  pat 
flss  gooA  JESitsEHtMm  speedily  into  execution.  Sir  W. 
GcS  3S  scvBTX  to  remaining  in  her  service,  and,  if  ^ 
cndd  iniA  amnffihrr  rf^gihie  peison  to  replace  him,  would 
icagzi  bis  simatinn  ;  but  he  does  not  like  to  do  so  before 
Her  Roipal  Hiig^mess  has  found  a  successor  to  himseH 
Be  is  tbe  kasdesl-bearted  person  in  the  world. 

Adieu,  my  dear  [ ], 

Beheve  me,  Ac 


i 


SUPPLEMENTARY  LETTERS  OF  THE 
PRINCESS  OF  WALES 


:trs  of  the  princess  of  wales 

No.  I.* 

"  /iifw  27th, 

MT  Y  DEAR  [ ], — I  send  you  a  new  novel 

/■       of   Madame  de   Genlis'    *  Mademoiselle 
^  I       de  la  Fayette/    I  think  it  wffl'  interest 

JL  and  amuse  you  at  the  same  time, 
ject  is  taken  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  and 
\utriche.  The  colouring  of  the  characters  has 
L  very  happy  effort  of  genius,  and,  after  my 
d  my  himible  judgment,  I  think  it  one  of  the 
St  that  ever  she  wrote,  except  *Les  Voeux 
res.' 

I  in  expectation  this  morning  of  seeing  Madame 
,  and  I  shall  fairly  give  my  opinion  upon  this 
eor,  which  is  now  in  full  blaze  upon  our  atmo- 
I  trust  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  shall  have 
3ure  of  seeing  you  again. 

"  BeUeve  me,  in  the  mean  while, 

"  Your  affectionate 

"C.  ?.'• 

ve  opened  my  letter  again,  to  announce  to  you 
>s  Johnstone  t  is  going  to  be  married  to  Count 
nio,  on  account  of  her  £40,000. 
/  Davy  has  not  taken  the  least  notice,  by  writing 

letters  are  printed  with  their  original  commeots,  which  are 
ructive, 
ochess  of  Canixcaro. 
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or  by  verbal  message,  of  keeping  her  promise  to  bring 
Madame  de  Stael  to  me,  and  I  begin  to  suspect  that 
Madame  de  Stael  will  be  guided  by  the  torrent,  and  may 
live  this  moment  in  the  hopes  of  being  introduced  on  the 
30th,  'dans  le  Palais  de  la  V6rit6.* — On  the  Friday 
following,  which  is  the  2d  July,  I  hear  there  will  be 
given  in  Pall  Mall  also  a  great  breakfast  '  dans  le  Temple 
de  la  Justice.'  I  am  determined  to  be  very  proud, 
and  not  to  take  one  single  step,  if  it  is  not  entirely  from 
Madame  de  Stael's  own  impidse  that  she  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  me ;  but  pray,  if  you  have  heard  any  thing 
on  the  subject,  and  that  my  suspicions  rest  on  good 
foundation,  let  me  know^  as  I  am  quite  resigned  to  any 
disappointment  of  that  nature.'' 

It  was  even  so.  Madame  de  Stael  did  go  with  the 
torrent.  She  would  not  know  the  Princess,  and  paid 
the  most  servile  court  to  the  Regent,  after  she  had  once 
prevailed  on  him  to  visit  her  first.  She  insisted  upon 
this  unusual  compliment  being  paid  her,  and  she  carried 
her  point.  The  Prince  did  visit  her  in  her  lodgings. 
It  is  reported  that  she  treated  him  cavalierly,  and  spoke 
in  a  strain  of  personal  praise,  which  was  too  strong  for 
his  taste ;  particularly  dwelling  on  the  beauty  of  the 
form  of  his  legs,  but  saying  very  little  to  him  of  the 
glories  of  his  country,  or  the  powers  of  his  mind.  The 
interview  was  not  supposed  to  be  pleasant  to  either 
party ;  nevertheless,  Madame  de  Stael  continued  her 
adulatory  conduct  to  the  Prince.  It  was  imlike  her  no- 
biUty  of  character  to  shew  disrespect  to  one  of  her  own 
sex,  or  to  join  in  a  hue  and  cry  against  her,  which,  if  it 
were  founded  in  truth,  would  not  have  been  amiable, 
and,  if  it  were  false,  was  utterly  unworthy  of  Madame  de 
Stael.  T6  lend  herself  to  any  party,  for  any  reward  of 
court  favour,  was  so  totally  unlike  the  principles  she 
professed,  and  the  general  tenor  of  her  conduct  through 
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life)  that,  were  it  not  for  the  discrepancies  which  exist 
in  all  human  character,  one  could  not  credit  that  she 
should  have  acted  thus ;  but  so  it  was. — She,  who  braved 
the  poUtical  ire  of  Bonaparte,  crouched  to  the  social 
tyranny  of  George  IV. 

No.  II. 

"Dear  [ ^], — I  should  not  so  long  have  delayed 

answering  your  letter,  which  so  earnestly  requested  a 
Rtmn,  if  I  had  not  hoped  to  atone  for  my  seeming 
ne^^ect ;  but,  as  I  live  in  my  little  nutshell,  like  an 
hermit,  and  never  meet  Princes,  Lords,  nor  Commons, 
and  all  such  paraphernalia  of  ornaments,  I  cannot  deco- 
rate our  epistolary  correspondence  by  a  fine  franc  on  the 
envelope  of  the  letter.  Nevertheless,  I  can  assure  you, 
in  a  situation  like  mine,  the  world  and  its  blessings  are 
leen  in  their  just  point  of  estimation ;  but,  when  a 
Messing  of  real  innate  value  glides  before  me,  I  catch  it 
and  strain  it  to  my  bosom  with  all  the  eagerness  of 
poverty.  Judge,  then,  of  the  transport  with  which  I 
leice  my  pen,  to  apprize  you  that  my  daughter  has 
acted  with  the  greatest  firmness,  promptitude,  and 
energy  of  character  possible,  in  the  very  intricate  business 
concerning  her  marriage.  She  has  manoeuvred  and 
conquered  the  Regent  so  completely,  that  there  can  be  no 
more  doubt  that  the  marriage  is  broken  ofi.  The  Prince 
hereditary  of  Orange  was  secretly  sent  for  by  the  Regent, 
and  arrived  under  the  feigned  name  of  Captain  St.  George. 
Under  that  same  name,  he  presented  himself  next  day 
at  Warwick  House,  early  in  the  morning.  She  was  in 
bed»  and  had  not  expected  him  in  this  country.  Miss 
Knight  received  him.  She  had  afterwards  a  long  con* 
inosation  with  him,  in  which  she  shewed  him  every 
letter  that  had  passed  between  her  father  and  her  upon 
tliat  subject.    She  then  declared  to  him  that  she  never 
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would  leave  this  country,  except  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  by  her  own  especial  desire.  She  then  desired 
that  he  might  retire,  and  that  she  would  not  see  him 
again  till  these  matters  were  settled.  Two  days  after 
he  came  again,  and  brought  a  message  from  the  Regent, 
in  which  he  proposed  to  her  that  he  would  forgive  and 
forget  every  thhig,  and  that  she  should  immediately 
come  to  him,  and  that  every  thing  should  be  arranged 
in  the  most  amicable  manner.  She  declared  that  she 
would  not  see  her  father,  or  any  of  the  family,  till  their 
consent  to  her  remaining  in  this  country  had  been  ob- 
tained, or  that  otherwise,  the  marriage  would  be  broke 
off.  She  has  received  no  answer  since  the  course  of  a 
week  from  her  father,  and  she  supposes  that  the  papers 
have  been  sent  to  Holland,  to  make  the  family  there 
also  a  party  concerned  in  a  new  poUtical  question  for 
the  future  happiness  of  England.  It  has,  in  my  opinion, 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  Dutch  family.  The  Duchess 
of  Oldenburgh,  I  believe,  is  her  chief  adviser,  and,  as 
she  is  a  clever  woman,  and  knows  the  world  and  man- 
kind well,  my  daughter  cannot  be  in  better  hands.  They 
are  a  great  deal  together,  which  makes  the  Regent 
outrageous,  and  his  good  looks  and  spirits  will  not  be 
of  long  duration,  if  he  will  be  beaten,  '  plate  couture^'*  by 
his  daughter.  She  desired  also  not  to  see  the  Prince  of 
Orange  again,  till  she  received  the  definitive  answer 
upon  her  request. 

"I  am  quite  transfixed  with  astonishment  that  my 
daughter  at  last  has  resumed  her  former  character  of 
intrepidity  and  fortitude  ;  as  her  father  frightens  her 
in  every  manner  possible,  that  her  character  would  be 
lost  in  the  world,  by  her  fickleness   to   break  off  her 

marriage.     My  paying  a  visit,  my  dear  [ ],  will  be 

either  before  the  22d  of  this  month,  or  after,  for  as  I 
intend  merely  to  come  to  see  you  and  enjoy  your  per- 
sonal society.     I  rather  wish   to   meet   nobody  there, 
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and  I  wish  to  spend  a  few  moments  of  our  eternal 
friendship  together. 

"With  these  sentiments, 
"  I  remain  for  ever,  yours, 

"most  truly  and  affectionately, 

"C.  P." 

•<  Madame  de  Stael  set  off  yesterday  for  Paris.  I  send 
yon  the  will  of  Napoleon,*  which  I  wrote  con  amore  for 
your  perusal ;  you  may  show  it  to  any  body,  but  without 
my  name." 

What  a  miserable  view  of  human  nature  is  here  un- 
folded !  A  daughter  mistrusting  her  father,  and,  con- 
ceiving that  a  marriage  was  only  proposed  for  her  which 
should  take  her  out  of  the  kingdom.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  if  the  Princess  Charlotte 
was  under  this  impression,  it  was  reasonable  she  should 
arm  herself  against  the  dreaded  evil ;  and,  had  the 
Prince  of  Orange  loved  her  truly,  he  could  not  have 
refused  to  accede  to  the  terms  on  which  she  consented 
to  become  his  bride.  But  a  different  fate  awaited  her  : 
she  had  at  least  one  gleam  of  brightness  in  her  brief  and 
melancholy  career.  She  married  a  man  to  whom  she 
gave  her  heart,  and  one  who  seemed  worthy  of  the 
prise. 

No.  III. 

"  Friday  Morning, 

"  My  dear  [ ], — ^You  must  be  at  half  past  eleven  at 

Hackheathy  on  Monday ;  I  shall  send  you  the  carriage 
in  time.  You  must  be  also  so  good  to  send  through  the 
bearer  of  this  '  Le  gentil  Troubadour,'  which  I  think  must 
be  amongst  your  music,  as  it  is  not  to  be  found  amongst 
mine,  and  young  S[ ]  is  very  anxious  to  have  it  back. 

*  Something  copied  out  of  a  French  brochure.    See  page  301. 
n  9  A 
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**  The  editor  of  the  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  has  behaved  quite  scanda- 
lously ;  he  has  been  corrupted  and  bribed  from  Carlton 
House  since  a  week  ;  and,  though  Dr.  Warburton  affirms, 

that  so  late  as  six  weeks  back,  Mr.  M[ ]  has  left  him, 

having  been  under  his  care,  and  not  even  then  believed 
to  have  been  well,  and  he  has  been  the  creator  of  forging 
false  letters,  pretending  to  be  from  me  to  him,  still  the 
Editor  will  not  relent,  or  hear  reason,  and  will  punish 
the  whole  fabricated  correspondence,  which  is  a  false 
and  foul  one,  in  his  next  Simday's  paper.    Poor  Lady 

Anne  and  Lady  P[ ^  are  in  the  greatest  alarm  possible. 

I  wish  you  would  write  a  very  strong  contradiction  for  the 
Examiner,  that  this  is  a  new  trick  played,  and  that  the 
Editor  of  the  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  will  not  even  suffer  Dr.  Warburton, 

or  the  lawyer,  to  take  an  affidavit  of  Mr.  M[ ^]'s  being 

mad.    Write  this  to  [ ],  and  to  [ ^],  and  aU  our 

friends,  that  they  do  not  any  longer  take  the  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
as  he  must  know  that  people  of  respectability  do  not 
like  to  be  imposed  on,  and  that  every  body  may  some 
day  or  other  be  liable  to  see  forged  letters  of  their's  in 
the  ♦♦♦♦♦.  My  servant  is  quite  at  your  service.  If 
you  have  any  letters  to  send  ready  by  him,  he  may 
wait,  as  he  is  besides  going  that  way  to  town. 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  and  believe  me,  for  ever, 

**  Yoiu*s, 
"C.  P." 

It  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  sift  the 
truth  from  the  falsehood,  respecting  this  transaction 
with  editors  of  newspapers.  To  say  the  best  of  it,  it 
is  always  to  be  lamented  when  ladies  of  rank  and  cha- 
racter enter  into  any  discussion,  or  are  in  any  way  mixed 
up  with  similar  stories.  Certain  it  is,  that  after  this 
time  the  Princess  of  Wales  gradually  dropped  all  intimacy 
with  Lady  P[ercival].  Whether  she  imagined  that  lady 
had  in  any  way  compromised  her  in  this  business,  does 
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not  appear ;  but  the  intercourse  between  them  ceased. 
How  vain  for  the  Princess  to  imagine  that  her  command 
would  suffice  to  make  any  one  discard  a  newspaper  or 
journal  which  might  chance  to  amuse  them  ! — No !  not 
even  if  they  saw  their  best  friends  shewn  up  in  its  columns. 
Indeed,  that  circumstance  might  be  an  additional  reason 
for  taking  it  in.    Amiable  !  but  true  ! 

No.  IV. 

"  SoMPTiNG  Abbey,  Sussex. 

*'  July  29,  1814. 

"Dear  [ ], — I  am  in  great  haste,  as  you  may  easily 

imagine,  as  I  have  postponed  my  writing  to  you  till  I 
could  give  you  a  definitive  and  comfortable  account  of 
all  my  proceedings. 

"  On  Monday,  the  25th,  at  two  o'clock,  I  delivered  my 
letter  for  the  perusal  of  the  Prince  Regent  into  Mr. 
Canning's  hands ;  but  previously  my  brother  had  sent 
a  gentleman,  his  grand  feuyer,  the  week  preceding,  as 
he  was  prevented  himself  from  coming  to  accompany 
me  to  Brunswick,  that  this  gentleman  should  take  charge 
of  me  ;  and  through  that  medium  I  was  informed  already 
that  there  would  be  no  objection  made,  either  on  the  part 
of  the  ministers  or  the  Prince  Regent  himself,  to  go 
abroad  for  some  time,  and  unconditionally  upon  any 
other  point.  But  knowing  that  it  would  be  gratifying 
to  you  to  see  the  answer,  I  have  enclosed  a  copy,  which 

Mr.  H[ ]  will  forward  to  you  with  this  letter.    The 

same  day  that  I  sent  my  letters,  I  went  to  Norbury — 
where  I  stayed  the  night,  and  arrived  next  day  for  my 
late  dinner  at  nine  o'clock,  at  Sompting.  But  last  night, 
in  the  midst  of  a  most  violent  storm  ol  thunder  and 
lightning,  a  king's  messenger  arrived,  as  if  from  the  clouds, 
sent  by  Jupiter  with  his  thunderbolts.  It  is  the  most 
gracious  letter  that  ever  was  written  to  me  from  that 
quarter — '  end  well,  all  well '  ; — and  I  feel  quite  happy 
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and  comfortable  at  the  prospect  that  we  can  now  soon 
meet  each  other,  and  enjoy  each  other's  society,  in  a 
warmer  climate.  I  have  desired  that  the  man  of  war  is 
to  be  ready  by  the  6th  of  August,  that  I  may  set  sail 
with  the  full  moon  oh  the  8th,  to  go  imme<UateIy  by 
Cuxhaven,  the  shortest  way  to  Brunswick.  I  shall  only 
remain  a  fortnight  in  my  native  country,  anxious  io  go 
by  the  Rhine  to  Switzerland,  and  so  to  Naples,  before 
the  bad  weather  sets  in.  I  trust  to  meet  you  there  (I 
mean  to  say  in  Switzerland)  and  take  you  in  my  suite  to 
Naples.  I  heard  of  Mr.  Craven  of  your  safe  arrival  at 
Paris,  and  how  much  you  had  been  admired,  which  has 
given  me  great  satisfaction,  to  hear  that  the  Parisians 
have,  at  least  for  once,  shewn  good  taste  and  judgment. 

"  I  saw  Princess  Charlotte  on  Saturday,  two  days  before 
I  set  out ;  she  seems  much  more  calm  and  resigned  to 
her  prison  at  Cranboume  Lodge  than  I  expected.  She 
is  to  go  afterwards  to  the  sea-side.  Warwick  House 
is  to  be  demolished,  and  a  new  wing  built  to  Carlton 
House ;  and  the  Regent  is  to  remove  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland's  apartments,  in  St.  James's  Palace.  This, 
I  believe,  is  all  the  news  I  can  oiler  you.  The  marriage 
of  Georgina  Fitzroy  and  Lord  Worcester  took  place  last 
Monday,  and  Emily  Pole's  and  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset's 
is  to  be  next  week.  They  are  going  to  Paris,  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  as  he  is  his  secretary.  Don't  trouble 
yourself  with  answering  my  letter,  as  it  certainly  would 
not  find  me.  In  September,  I  shall  be  certainly  near 
you  in  some  part  of  Switzerland,  and  you  may  imagine 
how  anxious  I  shall  be  to  assure  you  again  in  person 
of  my  sincere  and  unfeigned  attachment,  with  which 

**  I  remain.  Ever  yours, 

"  C.  P." 

Poor  Princess !    she  played  her  enemies  game.     Of 
course,  the  adverse  party  desired  nothing  more  than  that 
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she  should  leave  England.  ''The  most  gracious  letter 
that  ever  was  written  to  me  from  that  quarter/'  It  was 
the  fable  of  the  Fox  and  the  Crow.  She  swallowed  the 
flattery  and  fell  into  the  snare,  which  ultimately  caused 
her  death.  The  Princess  Charlotte,  too,  could  not 
think  her  mother's  heart  was  wrapped  up  in  her,  when 
she  left  her  in  no  very  pleasant  circumstances,  to  go 
whither  ? — she  knew  not  herself — and  why  ? — ^merely  to 
get  rid  of  time,  and  lose,  by  change  of  scene  and  idle 
amusement,  a  bitter  sense  of  .the  indignities  she  had 
received.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that,  if  the 
Princess  had  possessed  as  much  moral  courage  as  she 
had  personal  fearlessness — ^as  much  of  principle  as  she 
had  of  good  impulses — ^her  whole  fate  would  have  been 
far  different  from  what  it  was.  True,  she  had  been 
gfossly  insulted  at  the  time  when  the  foreign  potentates 
canoe  to  England,  and  to  England's  monarch,  almost  as 
vassals  subject  to  his  power.  Discarded  by  her  husband 
from  every  pubhc  and  private  homage  due  to  her  rank ; 
—branded  with  the  dark  stigma  of  crime,  which  her 
epemies  dared  not  examine  into  or  avow  openly,  and 
in  which  their  machinations  had  been  secretly,  years, 
before,  defeated,  when  they  attempted  to  prove  their 
char]ge  ; — smocked  by  the  King  of  Prussia's  pusillanimous 
conduct  in  sending  his  chamberlain  to  her  with  pro- 
fessions of  regard,  but  avowing  that  imder  circumstances 
he  dared  not  come  to  her  himself — ^he,  in  whose  cause 
her  father,  the  Duke  of  Bnmswick,  had  fought,  and 
her  brother  lost  his  life ; — ^spit  upon,  as  it  were,  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  who  now  would,  and  now  would  not, 
come  to  visit  her,  and  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  as  he 
was  actually  leaving  his  apartment  to  pay  her  a  visit, 
one  of  the  Regent's  ministers  almost  fell  on  his  knees 
before  him  to  prevent,  and  ultimately  did  prevent  him 
faom  going  to  her ; — thus  persecuted,  defamed,  tormented, 
much  may  be  said  in  extenuation  of  her  unwise  resolution 
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to  leave  England  and  her  cares  for  a  time,  at  least, 
behind  her.  Put  it  was  a  great  moral  mistake,  and  a 
greater  political  one.  Her  daughter,  too,  had  a  short 
time  before  proved  her  love  for  her  mother,  by  flying 
to  her  amtis  in  a  moment  of  offended  pride — ^when  her 
escrutoire  had  been  broken  open,  and  her  correspondence 
seized — ^her  favourite  attendant  and  guardian,  one  of 
the  most  high-minded  women  in  the  world,  and  the 
kindest-hearted,  Miss  K[night],  turned  rudely  in  disgrace 
away — and  herself  removed  to  a  sort  of  prison,  near 
Windsor.  Whom,  then,  did  Princess  Charlotte  fly  to  ? 
her  mother. — Her  mode  of  doing  this  was  wild,  and 
evidently  the  impulse  of  an  offended  pride ;  but  the 
act  was  dictated  by  nature.  Where,  if  not  in  the  arms 
of  a  mother,  can  a  child  find  refuge  ? — ^The  Princess 
Charlotte  fled  from  Warwick  House  xmattended  and 
unobserved,  got  into  the  first  hackney  coach  she  could 
find,  and  desired  to  be  driven  to  Connaught  Place.  The 
man  must  have  guessed  that  he  drove  a  person  of  no 
mean  note,  as  the  Princess  put  a  guinea  into  his  hand ; 
but  he  was  in  no  wise  to  blame  in  driving  him  where 
she  ordered.  Her  mother  was  out  when  she  arrived. 
The  Princess's  chief  page,  seeing  her  arrive  in  such  an 
equipage  and  unattended,  was,  as  he  himself  declared, 
thunderstruck ;  but,  of  course,  ushered  her  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  she  awaited  her  mother's  return. 
It  is  said  the  Princess,  either  from  fear  of  the  consequences, 
or  from  surprise,  did  not  receive  the  Princess  Charlotte 
with  that  warmth  of  affection  which  it  would  have  been 
more  natural  and  more  fortimate  for  both  parties,  had 
she  displayed.  But,  terrified  lest  any  thing  should 
detain  her  in  England,  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  loth 
to  offend  the  Regent  at  that  moment,  and  therefore 
did  all  she  could  to  dissuade  her  daughter  from  remaining 
with  herself,  and  begged  her  to  return  to  her  allegiance 
to  her  father.     It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  was 
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altogether  right,  xinder  the  immediate  circmnstances 
of  the  case.  Had  she  preached  obedience  to  her  father's 
will,  but  at  the  same  time  offered  her  an  asylmn  with 
herself,  in  the  event  of  her  determination  to  remain 
with  her,  it  would  have  been  acting  in  the  true  spirit 
of  maternal  love ;  but  it  seems  that  she  did  not,  and 
that  there  was  an  evident  bias  in  the  Princess  of  Wales 
towards  a  mode  of  conduct  which  evinced  greater  anxiety 
for  her  own  pleasure  than  love  for  her  child.  She  sent 
for  the  Duke  of  York — ^she  sent  for  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury — and,  finally,  they  prevailed  upon  Princess 
Charlotte  to  return  to  Warwick  House. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  was  as  much  blamed  by  the 
adverse  party  on  this  occasion,  as  if  she  had  insti- 
gated her  daughter  to  the  act  of  having  nm  away  from 
Warwick  House ;  and,  though  the  consequences  are  in- 
calculable, had  her  Royal  Highness  pursued  a  different 
line  of  conduct — supported  her  daughter  with  mildness, 
but  with  steady  resolve  to  be  to  her  indeed  a  mother,  in 
all  the  tenderness  of  the  tie — ^yet  it  will  alwa3rs  remain 
a  problem  to  be  solved,  whether  the  Princess  did  or 
did  not  act  rightly,  by  giving  up  Princess  Charlotte  to 
her  father,  her  uncle,  and  the  church.  Certain  it  is, 
her  Ro}^  Highness  had  used  no  influence  whatever  to 
induce  Princess  Charlotte  to  act  as  she  did :  the  deed 
was  her  own,  and  no  other  person  whatever  had  any 
share  in  it. 

The  sequel  of  this  most  melancholy  history  must 
have  embittered  the  Princess  of  Wales's  life ;  and  the 
idea,  that,  had  she  remained  in  England,  she  might 
have  saved  her  child's  life,  must  have  been  a  deep  aggra- 
vation to  all  her  sorrows. 

No.V. 

"  My  dear  [ ], — I  suppose  by  this  time  you  have 

t^een  informed  of  the  result  of  the  business  in  the  House 
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of  Commons  yesterday.  Though  it  has  been  im  9ifmg 
measure  saUsfactory,  I  am  liroT  yet  satisfied. 

"  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  these  lines,  was 
it  not  on  acco^nt  of  a  visit  which  you  will  repeive 

to-morrow ;    namely,   Mrs.    B[ [Pc.    She   came   this 

morning  again,  being  very  busy  to  carry  messages  bade 
and  forward  to  Ix>rd  Grey,  which  I  declined  completely, 
and  that  she  certainly  never  would  disclose  anything  to 

Mr.  A[ ]t,  though  he  was  her  great  friend.    I  never 

saw  any  woman  compromise  herself  in  such  a  way  as 
she  did  this  mom^ig ;  for  which  reason,  I  am  partic$h 
larly  anxious,  that  if  she  should  make  any  questions  to 
you,  you  would  be  particularly  careful,  and,  to  avoid 
any  questions,  concerning  the  family  of  Oxfords^  Lord 
Byron  and  G).,  as  I  cannot  hdp  thinking  that  she  has 
more  puriosity  than  Ijadies  usually  have.  Sir  F.  B[urdett] 
must  also  not  be  named.  In  short,  you  must  be  as 
much  upon  your  guard  as  possible.  Holland  Hof$se  is, 
of  course,  entirely  against  poor  me,  and  they  have  sent 
her  as  a  spy  to  Black — th. 

**  Heaven  bless  you, — I  am  in  great  haste, 

"Your 

"  Most  truly  affectionate, 

"  C.  P." 

"  After  you  have  read  the  newspaper,  pray  send  it  to 
[ ]  ;  but  let  C[ ]  see  it. 


>> 


How  miserable  must  that  person  be,  who  has,   in 
fact,  no  one  friend  in  whom   she   can    confide ! — Mrs. 

B[ ]  was,  I  really  believe,  attached  to  her  Royal 

Highness  ;  and  yet  the  Princess  doubted  and  feared  her. 
The  cautions  contained  in  this  letter,  against  this  lady, 
were  addressed  to  a  person  whom  she  afterwards  cast  off 
in  like  manner ; — although  I  have  good  reason  to  know 
her  Royal   Highness,  in  her  heart,  was   perfectiy  con- 
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vince4  that  that  person  i:emai|ied  liisf  true  friend  to  the 
Ust.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  whm  the  unfortunate 
Princess  passed  throiigh  Rome,  and  that  the  Duchess 
of  p[(svonshire]  sent  word  to  the  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  if  the 
Pope  valued  the  friendship  of  the  Prince  Rq;ent,  he 
must  not  send  a  guard  of  honour  to  the  Princess,  a  steady 
friend  of  the  Jatter  (whom  her  Royal  Highness  woula 
not,  however,  receive)  sent  her  yfoi^  by  a  famous  anti- 
quary, that  if  her  Royal  Highness  would  leave  on  the 
contine^t  every  individual  foreign  attendant,  and  throw 
herself  on  the  generosity  of  ^  British  public,  she  had 
yet  a  great  part  to  play.  The  Princess  had  confidence 
in  the  person  and  in  the  advice,  (although  she  no  longer 
liked  the  society  of  that  person,)  and,  acting  upon  it, 
immediately  set  off  that  night  for  England.  Had  she 
acted  a  different  part  there,  what  might  ^ave  been  the 
consequences  ? 

No.  VI.  a. 

"  Dear  [ ], — I  still  continue  to  live  in  the  same 

active  idleness.    My  party  for  Sunday  dinner  was  small, 

as  it  did  consist  of  only  ten  people ;  but  Lord  B[ ]n 

was  more  lively  an4  odd  than  ever,  and  he  kept  lis  in  a 
roar  of  laughter  the  whple  dinner  time.  In  the  evening, 
Catalani  sung.    Wil|iani  Spencer  came  with  the  family 

of  Mr.  C[ ].    The  daughter  is  the  finest  piano  player 

I  ever  heard  in  this  country — and  Mr.  Craven  and  Mr. 
Mercer  sung  their  delightful  Spanish  songs.  At  supper, 
Mr.  Lewis  was  more  absorbed  and  queer  than  ever. 

**  Yesterday,  I  received  your  amiable  letter,  and  would 
have  answered  it  sooner,  but  that  I  forgot  to  have  a 
frank.  Lord  Glenbervie  does  not  come  till  to-day. 
After  the  hot  and  dull  dinner  at  Spring  Gardens,  I  went 
to  the  Opera  House  to  see  a  play— one  act  of  an  opera^ 
and  the  ballet  of  Psyche,  for  the  benefit  of  Kelly :  it 
was  as  full  as  it  could  hold,  and  I  returned  to  my  solitary 
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supper.  I  am  rather  early  this  morning,  as  I  expect 
the  Marquis.  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  body  that  par- 
ticularly ifUerests  you  since  you  left  this  sphere.  If  I 
could  be  of  any  use  to  you,  you  know  how  glad  I  should 
be.  I  am  always  ready  to  do  tnon  petit  possible.  Monr 
day  the  i%lh  will  be  a  grand  masquerade  at  Mrs.  Chichester's 
— and^  if  you  mention  it  to  some  of  your  intimate  acquaint- 
ance^  they  would  procure  you  some  tickets  for  your  family 
and  your  friends.  There  is  a  week  almost  to  consider  of 
it,  and  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  which  is  sufficient  to  me. 

'*  I  had  a  very  surprising  visit  yesterday  from  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  and  he  comes  the  24th  to  dinner.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  visit  was  intended  for 
you.  If  he  has  no  other  merit,  he  has,  at  least,  that  of 
admiring  beauties,  which  is  certainly  the  ninth  part  in 
a  speech.  I  could  write  a  volume  to  you,  had  I  but 
time ;  but  as  it  is,  you  escape  the  misfortime,  luckily 
for  you — and  I  only  subscribe  myself,  with  the  greatest 
pleasure, 

'*  Your  most  sincere  and  affectionate, 

"  C.  P." 

"  Kensington  would  be  the  surest  place  to  go  from 
on  that  day.     Lady  Glenbervie  must  not  hear  of  it. 
"  Par  causay  give  me  an  answer  soon." 

There  is  a  curious  story  respecting  this  masquerade. 
The  Princess,  it  was  related  to  me  by  imdoubted  au- 
thority, would  go  to  the  masquerade,  and,  with  a  kind 
of  girlish  folly,  she  enjoyed  the  idea  of  making  a  grand 
mystery  about  it,  which  was  quite  unnecessary.  The 
Duchess  of  York  frequently  went  to  similar  amusements 
incognito,  attended  only  by  a  friend  or  two,  and  nobody 
foimd  fault  with  her  Royal  Highness.  The  Princess 
might  have  done  the  same,  but  no  ! — the  fun,  in  her 
estimation,  consisted  in  doing  the  thing  in  the  most 
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ridiculous  way  possible ;  so  she  made  two  of  her  ladies 
privy  to  her  sdieme,  and  the  programme  of  the  revel 
was,  that  her  Royal  Highness  should  go  down  a  back 
staircase  with  one  of  her  ladies,  while  the  cavaliers 
waited  at  a  private  door  which  led  into  the  street,  and 
then  the  partie  quarrie  was  to  proceed  on  foot  to  the 
Albany,  where  more  ladies  met  her  Royal  Highness, 
and  where  the  change  of  dress  was  to  be  made.    All  of 

this  actually  took  place ;   and  Lady  [ ]  told  me,  she 

never  was  so  frightened  in  her  life,  as  when  she  foimd 
herself  at  the  bottom  of  Oxford  Street,  at  twelve  at 
night,  on  her  cavalier's  arm — and  seeing  her  Royal 
Highness  rolling  on  before  her.  It  was  a  sensation, 
she  told  me,  between  laughing  and  crying,  that  she 
should  never  forget.  The  idea  that  the  Princess  might 
be  recognized,  and  of  course  mobbed,  and  then  the 
subsequent  consequences,  which  would  have  been  so 
fatal  to  her  Royal  Highness,  were  all  so  distressing  to 
her,  that  the  party  of  pleasure  was  one  of  real  pain  to 
her. 

This  mad  prank,  however,  Lady  [ ]  told  me,  passed 

off  without  discovery,  and  certainly,  without  any  im- 
propriety whatever,  except  that  which  existed  in  the 
foUy  of  the  thing  itself.  It  was  similar  imprudencies 
to  this  which  were  so  fatal  to  the  Princess's  reputation ; 
and  truly,  it  might  have  been  said  of  them,  "  Le  jeu  ne 
valait  pas  la  chandeUe." 

This  anecdote  is  alluded  to  in  the  body  of  the  diary ; 
but  the  letter  calls  for  a  note  in  this  place. 

Whenever  the  Princess  did  not  like  the  visit  of  any 
person,  she  ascribed  it  to  the  attractions  or  influences 
of  some  one  of  her  household.  This  was  a  hint  that 
the  person  should  not  come  again.  In  the  present 
instance,  as  in  many  others,  how  mifitaken  her  Royal 
Highness  was,  in  respect  to  the  estimation  in  which  she 
held  the  Duke  of  G[ ^ !    To  have  had  the  countenance 
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and  friendship  oi  so  good  a  man,  was  of  incalculable 
consequence  to  her,  and  she  despised  both. 

No.  VI.  6. 

"  Dear  [ ], — I  found  a  pair  of  old  earrings  which  the 

d of  a  Q once  gifted  me  with.    I  truly  believe 

that  the  sapphires  are  false  as  her  heart  and  soul  is,  but 
the  diamonds  are  good,  and  £50  or  £80  would  be  very 
acceptable  for  them  indeed.  I  am  quite  ashamed  of 
giving  you  all  this  trouble,  but  believe  me, 

"  Yours." 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Princess  should 
have  conceived  such  a  hatred  against  a  person  she  ought 
to  have  respected, — ^whose  whole  life,  as  it  appeared  to 
the  world  in  general,  was  to  be  venerated  and  admired, 
and  still  more  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  she  should  ever 
have  expressed  her  sentiments.  But  the  reasons  the 
Princess  alleged,  though  probably  groimdless,  and  the 
mere  devices  of  mischievous  persons,  were  in  them- 
selves sufl&cient  to  have  justified  her  Royal  Highnesses 
dislike,  had  they  been  true.  In  the  first  place,  the 
favorite  of  her  husband  was  sent  for  to  escort  her  to  this 
country,  (some  say  by  consent  of  the  Queen),  and  it  is 
further  said  she  gave  the  Princess  the  most  insidious 
advice.  On  a  particular  occasion,  after  the  birth  of 
Princess  Charlotte,  she  contrived,  by  a  most  unfeminine 
manoeuvre,  to  render  the  Prince's  first  visit  to  his  wife 
after  her  lying-in  most  unpleasant  and  disrespectful  to 
his  feelings.  At  Brighton,  all  sorts  of  tricks,  it  is 
alleged,  were  played  off  upon  the  Princess.  Spirits  were 
mingled  with  her  beverage ;  and  horses  were  given  her 
to  ride,  which  were  dangerous  for  her  to  manage,  and 
made  her  appear  ridiculous. — Lastly,  there  was  un- 
doubtedly a  letter  of  her  Royal  Highness's,  addressed 
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in  confidence  to  her  mother  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick, 
which  was  opened  surreptitiously  and  carried    to    the 

gaeen,  who  read  the  same  and  act^  upon  its  contents, 
any  other  stories  are  related  of  the  same  nature,  slhd 
of  a  blacker  dye.  A  belief  in  these,  howevef  devoid 
of  truth  in  reality,  it  must  be  confessed  was  qiiite  stifficient 
to  excite  an  inimical  feeling  between  the  Roysll  mothtit- 
in-law  and  het  son's  wife. 


No.  VII. 

"The  intention  of  Mr.  Whitbread  is,  that  some  few 
questions  will  arise  in  Parliament  this  week  cohceming 
my  business,  and  he  has  just  given  me  the  advice  not 
to  go  to  the  Opera  this  week ;   for  which  reason  I  lose 

no  time  in  forming  you,  my  dear  [ ]  that  I  shdll 

not  go  this  week. 

"  I  am  in  great  haste,  but  believe  me  ever, 

"Your  affectionate 

"  C.  P." 

"March  15. 

"  You  are  at  liberty,  my  dear  [ ],  to  make  any  use 

of  my  box  that  you  please.^ 


9f 


Since  "trifles  form  the  simi  of  himiaii  thiligs,"  it 
may  be  remarked  in  the  Princess's  favout,  that  she 
was  perpetually  balked  in  all  the  minor  occurrences 
of  daily  life ;  and  those  who  had  most  constant  access 
to  her  person  knew  that,  generally  speaking,  she  bore 
these  teazing  circmnstances  with  great  good  temper. 
The  perpetual  recurrence  of  trivial  contradictions  is 
more  difficult  to  endure  with  equanimity,  than  any 
disappointment  of  a  more  serious  kind.  In  the  lattier 
case,  there  is  a  defence  prepared,  either  by  philosophy 
or  religion  ;  in  the  former,  the  thing  is  unexpected,  and 
when  often  repeated,  becomes  exceedingly  lacerating. 
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No.  VIII. 


"  My  dear  [ ], — Pray  make  any  use  you  like  of  my 

Opera  box  as  long  as  you  remain  in  town,  as  I  have  no 
inclination  to  go  at  present.  Pray  tell  me  what  you  hear, 
and  what  the  general  opinion  of  the  world  is  about  all 
my  affairs. 

''  I  am  very  angry  with  Miss  B[ },  that  she  has 

refused  my  invitation.  Cest  dans  les  moments  iTadversiti 
that  you  know  your  real  friends ;  but  I  must  honestly 
confess,  I  begin  to  have  a  great  contempt  for  the  world. 

"  Pray,  my  dear  [ ],  if  you  can,  call  on  Lady  [ ^1 

who  leaves  London  at  the  beginning  of  next  week — 
and  even  England  I  may  say — ^perhaps  for  even  She 
wiU  take  it  very  kind  of  you,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
he  pleasant  moments  and  hours  I  passed  at  her  house-- 
the  only  ones  I  ever  passed  in  England. 

"The  enclosed  letter  which  you  sent  me,  of  the  un- 
known lady,  who  offers  herself  to  come  forward  with 
any  deposition  and  document^  has  also  written  to  Mr. 
Whitbread,  which  tempted  me  to  send  the  letter  }^u 
enclosed  to  Mr.  Brougham,  as  he  is  upon  the  spot,  and  in 
a  few  days  I  shall  inform  you  what  the  result  of  this 
inquiry  has  been. 

**  I  trust  your  health  is  good,  that  you  may  enjoy  all  the 
amusements  which  waltzing  and  suppers  may  offer  you. 

"  With  these  sentiments,  I  glory  in  subscribing  myself 

"  Your  most  truly  affectionate, 

"  C.  P." 

The  constant  restlessness  of  persons  immersed  in 
the  cares  of  this  life,  to  know  what  others  are  saying 
of  them,  what  others  are  thinking  of  them,  and  the 
inefl&cacy  of  this  knowledge,  even  when  it  meets  their 
expectations,  to  produce  peace  or  even  pleasure,  form 
one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  Preacher's 
word — "Vanity  of  vanities,   all  is  vanity."    There   is 
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every  now  and  then,  in  the  Princesses  notes  and  letters, 
as  there  was  in  her  conversation,  an  xmder-current  of 
acute  feeling  and  melancholy,  which  required  only  to 
have  had  more  permanency,  and  more  justice  and  legi- 
timacy of  cause,  to  have  been  as  respectable  as  it  was 
touching.  But  with  her  Roysl  Highness,  one  circum- 
stance drove  out  another ;  and  the  habit  of  catching  at 
straws  for  diversion,  or  for  succour,  (as  the  emergency 
of  the  moment  might  demand,)  rendered  the  efforts  of 
her  best  friends,  to  serve  or  save  her,  fruitless. — **  Whom 
the  gods  design  to  ruin,  they  blind." 

Lady  [Oxford]  was,  it  must  be  allowed,  an  improper 
person  to  have  been  admitted  to  the  Princess's  intimacy  ; 
and  afterwards,  when  it  was  too  late,  her  Royal  Highness 
was  made  to  feel  this  truth. — At  Naples,  the  lady  in 
question  being  reduced  to  great  pecimiary  difficulties, 
drew  largely  upon  her  Royal  Highness's  generosity ; 
and  when  the  latter  had  no  more  to  bestow — ^having 
literally  sold  some  diamonds  or  pearls  to  the  Duchess 
of  Bracdano,  at  Rome,  to  enable  her  to  do  this  act 
of  kindness — ^Lady  [Oxford]  turned  upon  her  benefactress, 
and  became  one  of  her  most  vile  detractors !  But  the 
besom  of  destruction  has  swept  the  [Harley]  family  to 
the  winds,  and  the  betrayer  and  the  betrayed  are  alike 
beyond  the  praise  or  censure  of  this  world's  applause  or 
Uame. 

No.  IX. 

"  My  dear  [ ], — I  will  not  dwell  upon  all  the  subjects 

which  you  must  have  read  over  and  over  again  in  the 
newspapers,  pro  a  contra^  and  you  see  now  how  prudent 
and  wise  it  was  in  my  friends,  not  to  have  published  the 
other  Metters  in  question,'  till  the  mind  of  the  pubUc 
was  ripe  for  the  conception  of  all  their  infernal  tricks. 
The  only  pimishment  which  has  for  the  present  been 
inflicted  upon;  me,  is  that  Princess  Charlotte  has  re- 
ceived orders  not  to  come  at  all ;  which,  of  course^  has 
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occasioned  a  very  delighful  letter,  dictated  by  inc.  to  tbe 
skilful  pen  of  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  to  Lord  Liverpool 
Mrs.  Lisle,  as  one  of  the  valuable  witnesses  of  theiis, 
has  been  sent  for,  and,  with  her  usual  grace  and  elegance, 
she  will  try  to  give  herself  some  consequence,  making 
it  believed  that  she  was  one  of  my  confidential  friends, 
though  she  never  had  that  honour. 

"  There  has  been  a  letter  forwarded  to  me,  which  I 
beg  of  you  to  send  to  Lisbon ;  but,  as  one  of  Miss 
Knight's  cousins  goes  by  Thursday,  if  }^u  would  enclose 
it  yourself,  with  a  few  lines  addressed  to  Miss  Knight, 
Warwick  House,  it  will  reach  completely.  But  I  beg 
of  you  to  mention  it  as  your  own  letter,  and  not  a  com- 
mission. 

**  I  shall  come  in  the  morning  of  Thursday  or  Friday, 
after  my  luncheon,  which  is  four  or  five  o'clock, — and, 
by  that  time,  I  trust  I  shall  have  something  more  in- 
teresting to  conmiunicate  to  you.  In  the  mean  while, 
believe  me,  your's  affectionately, 

«  C.  P." 

The  assumed  tone  of  jocularity,  and  a  straining  after 
wit,  or  what  her  Royal  Highness  conceived  to  be  such, 
which  are  discernible  in  this  letter,  cannot  deceive  any 
one,  nor  conceal  the  worm  that  gnawed  her  heart.  But 
the  constant  irritation  in  which  the  Princess  and  the 
Regent  contrived  to  keep  each  other,  was  a  perfect 
game  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock ;  and,  if  the  latter 
ever  fell  to  the  ground,  there  was  always  some  bystander 
ready  to  pick  it  up  again,  and  thus  the  game  of  torment 
was  renewed,  and  lasted  to  their  lives'  end.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, at  this  distance  of  time,  to  ascertain  what  letters 
her  Royal  Highness  alludes  to,  as  having  been  prudent 
on  the  part  of  her  friends  not  to  publish. 

Poor  Ladyj[j_A.  H[amilton]  has^.  been  very  unjustly 
condemned  ;  for  she  intended  to  do  right,  though  she  was 
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always  doing  wrong.  A  spirit  of  intrigue  and  petty 
concealment,  and  a  false  idea  of  prudence,  prevented 
that  open  uprightness  of  character,  which  walks  erect 
through  the  world,  and  defies  slander,  because  it  has  no 
little  mean  interests  to  serve.  Nevertheless,  it  wiU  be 
told  of  this  lady  hereafter,  that  she  underwent  all  the 
contmnely  and  sdl  the  opprobrium  of  the  last  pubUc  scenes 
of  her  unfortunate  and  misguided  mistress,  and  never 
left  her  person  in  life,  or  her  insulted  remains,  till  they 
were  deposited  in  the  grave,  where  all  things  are  forgotten. 
This  moral  courage  on  the  part  of  Lady  A.  H[amilton], 
by  which  she  could  get  Uttle  or  nothing  to  compensate 
for  the  odium  it  entailed  upon  her,  will  be  done  justice 
to  at  last,  and  will  cover  a  thousand  little  defects  of 
meaner  kind,  the  growth,  it  may  be,  of  timidity,  of  a 
false  idea  of  doing  good — que  sais-je?  of  a  littleness  of 
conception,  which,  after  all,  was  strangely  contrasted 
in  the  same  character  with  a  greatness,  during  the  last 
scenes  of  the  historic  tragedy  in  which  she  was  a  figurante 
— that  will  ultimately  reverse  the  judgment  which  has 
been  too  hastily  pronoxmced  upon  her. — Mais  tdt  au 
tard  tout  se  suit ;  and  the  public  award  is  generally 
just  at  the  last,  though  often  too  tardily  so,  to  afiect 
beneficially  the  happiness  of  the  person  on  whom  sentence 
is  passed. 

No.  X. 

"A  thousand  thanks,  dear  [ ],  for  the  beautiful 

gown  i  worked  by  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate  fingers. 

I  trust  you  have  been  amused  at  the  [ ],  where  you 

found  the  family,  and  particularly  the  Marquis,  in  high 
spirits. 

"  Pray,  any  day,  when  it  is  convenient  to  you,  let  me 
have  a  line,  to  inform  me  if  you  have  an  answer  from 
Mr.  [ ],  as  suspense  is  worse  than  misfortune. 

II  2  B 
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"  Concerning  *  Jeanne  d'Arc  *  ♦  and  myself,  we  go  on 
in  a  humdrum  way.  I  have  been  so  fortunate  to  have 
contrived  that  we  have  not  been  one  whole  day  alone 
together.  The  only  news  I  have  heard  is,  that  Paddy 
has,  very  near  Staines,  a  cottage  for  the  Dowager  Lady 

[ ].     The  sign  for  the  house  wiU  be  *  Le  beau  Clfon 

et  la  belle  Javotte,'  in  case  any  body  calls  on  them. 

''I  have  heard  of  nothing  but  merriment  and  high 
spirits  of  the  roy^l  family — so  that  I  am  afraid  that  my 
prospect  of  intended  journey  and  travels  are  put  a 
little  far  back.  But  I  will  not  trespass  longer  upon 
}rour  time  with  all  my  Jeremiades.  I  will,  therefore, 
only  conclude  with  assuring  you,  that  I  remain  for 

ever,  my  dear  [ ]. 

"  Your 

"  Most  sincere, 

"  And  affectionate, 

"  C.  P.'* 

"Sept.  17th." 

Any  person  who  knew  the  parties,  must  guess  that 
the  IMncess  designates  Lady  A.  H[amilton]  as  Joan  of  Arc. 
There  was  a  comicality  in  that  idea  which  might  be 

called  happy.    Who  Paddy  is,  and  who  Lady  J[ ] 

remains  a  mystery.  The  "  high  spirit "  of  the  one 
party  of  the  royal  family,  always  seemed  to  have  given 
comparatively  low  spirits  to  the  poor  Princess.  The 
German  clocks,  where  the  husband  and  wife  alternately 
come  forth  or  retire,  are  illustrative  of  this  fact ;  and 
one  instance  may  serve  for  all.  But  this  is  not  a  cir- 
cumstance confined  to  any  one  court  or  clime.  Turn 
over  the  records  of  the  past — ^look  to  the  famiUes  of  the 
present  dynasties  of  Europe — How  fares  it  with  them  ? 
— even  so  :  la  ressemblance  et  la  difference  may  be  read 
in  all,  leaving  the  foundation  the  same. 

♦  Lady  Anne  Hamilton. 
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No.  XI. 

•'  Sunday  Morning. 

"  My  dear  [ ], — I  shall  send  the  postchaise  in  time 

to-morrow  morning,  as  you  must  be  at  Blackheath  at 
hcUf  past  ten  o'clock,  for  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I 
am  at  Kensington,  at  twelve  o'clock ;  for  which  reason  I 

beg  of  you,  my  dear  [ ],  to  be  exact.    I  intend  to 

dress  at  Kensington,  so  you  may  take  your  little  parcel 
with  you,  to  be  quite  smart. 

"  You  will  have  read  the  ♦  ♦  ♦  of  this  morning,  and 
to-morrow,  there  will  be  a  very  excellently  written 
contradiction  by  Mr,  Whitbread,  and  a  Mr.  Holt,  in  all 

the  morning  papers  of  Monday,  as  Mr.  M[ ]  is  this 

moment  in  custody  under  Dr.  Warburton  again ;  of 
which  the  editor  of  the  ♦  ♦  ♦  is  perfectly  aware ;  but 
still  he  has  obstinately  insisted  in  his  intention,  and, 
therefore,  he  must  be  prosecuted,  and  nobody  will  ever 
like  to  take  his  paper  again,  which  is  a  very  just 
pxmishment  for  his  impudence. 

"  The  *  gentil  Troubadour  M  shall  give  you  to-morrow 
back,  as  the  copy,  and  all  the  verses  which  belong  to 
it,  I  find,  are  not  in  your  possession. 

"  I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer— don't  take  the 
trouble  to  write  a  single  line — but  only  be  ready  in 
time  to-morrow  morning,  and  believe  me  ever, 

"  Your  sincere  and  affectionate, 

"  C.  P." 

"  You  will  have  read  the  ♦  ♦  ♦  of  this  morning," 
&c.  &c.     There  was  a  curious  story  current  at  the  time 

to  which  the  paragraph  refers,  of  Mr.  M[ ]'s  having 

been  employed  by  Lady  [ ]  to  write  violent,  ill- 
judged  articles  for  the  ♦  ♦  ♦,  which  I  think  I  remember 
to  have  heard  were  libellous,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  Mr.  M[ ]  was  taken  into  custody,  not  for  mad- 
ness, but  for  sciuxility ;    and  he,  to  defend  himself, 
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declared  that  he  had  put  in  the  paragraph  by  order  of 
the  Princess.  Then  came  an  examination  of  the  man, 
and  a  defence  of  her  Royal  Highness,  and  more  attacks. 
How  the  matter  ended,  I  forget ;    but  the  probability 

of  the  story  is,  that  Lady  [ ]  was  the  contriver  and 

plotter  of  the  whole  manoeuvre,  which  did  a  great  deal 
of  harm  to  the  cause  of  her  Royal  Highness.  It  was 
the  misfortime  of  the  Princess  to  be  surrounded  by 
intriguing  people.  Perhaps,  this  is  more  or  less  the 
misfortime  of  sill  princes.  If  they  do  not  detcet  it,  they 
fall  into  the  snare — ^if  they  rfo,  they  become  suspicious, 
and  hardened,  and  imnatural ;  like  a  baited  animal, 
they  are  driven  as  she  was,  to  despair  and  death  ! 

No.  XIL 

"  My  D£ar  [ ], — I  hope  you  have  been  amused  at 

the  Opera  yesterday. 

"  Pray,  if  you  hear  any  news,  be  so  kind  to  communi- 
cate them  to  us.  I  am  to  see  Mr.  Whitbread  to-day, 
on  what  further  proceedings  in  the-  business  will  be 
necessary.  I  hear  the  Grand  Mufti  is  furious  against 
the  House  of  Commons.  Sir  J[ohn  Douglas]  passes 
his  days,  instead  of  Newgate,  at  Carlton  House. 

"  I  have  not  yet  seen  Princess  Charlotte,  except  by 
chance  in  the  Park,  which  was  on  that  day  five  weeks. 

"  I  send  you  a  letter,  which  if  you  can  get  a  frank  for, 
so  much  the  better  ;  if  not,  you  are  so  kind  as  to  send 
it  to  the  general  post  as  soon  as  possible. 
J^f "  If  you  hear  or  see  any  thing  of  the  Sapios,  send  them 
this  paper,  and  desire  to  know  how  soon  the  money 
is  to  be  paid  :  it  contains  subscribers  to  his  concert. 

"  My  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  I>[ ],  and  my  love  to 

Miss  B[ ]  :  ask  her  what  she  now  thinks  of  the  House 

of  Commons  ;  and  believe  me,  my  dear  [ ],  ever 

"  Your  sincere  and  affectionate, 

**  M0irchxioih,"  "C.  P." 
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Sir  J[ohn]  was  the  husband  of  that  Lady  D[ougla8], 
who  proved  herself  to  be  a  most  unworthy  person,  and 
who  acted  a  principal  part  in  that  notoriously  dirty 
job,  the  investigation  of  the  Princess's  conduct  by 
private  commission,  instituted  against  the  Princess  of 
Wales  some  years  previously  to  the  date  of  this  letter  2 
— a  transaction  which  will  always  remain  a  blot  on  the 
page  of  EngUsh  history,  and  which  every  name  of  note 
that  was  implicated  in  that  unconstitutional  measure^ 
must  wish  erased  for  ever  from  the  records  of  their 
country.  But,  if  they  were  erased  at  an  earthly  tribunal, 
they  will  remain  still  graven  on  a  higher  one. 


No.  XIII. 

"  Friday,  April  2Srd. 

**  My  dear  [ ], — As  you  Uke  sometimes  high  treason, 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  verses  written  by  Lord  Byron 
on  the  discovery  of  the  bodies  of  Charles  the  First  and 
Henry  the  Eighth  :  you  may  conmiunicate  it  to  any  of 
your  friends  you  please. 

"  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  &c.  &c.,  are  to  come 
on  Wednesday  at  one  o'clock,  to  Kensington,  for  which 
reason  I  shall  send  you  my  post-chaise,  to  bring  you 
here  at  half -past  nine,  as  I  must  set  oflf  at  ten  o'clock 
precisely,  to  prevent  a  crowd.  I  hope  you  are  better, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  impediment  to  prevent  your 
being  at  this  great  show. 

"  Believe  me, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  C  P." 


"  As  you  like  sometimes  high  treason."  The  person 
thus  addressed  must  have  been  doubtless  astonished  at 
this  assertion,  being  one  of  the  most  loyal  in  the  land. 
The  scene  alluded  to,  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen , 
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coming  with  a  congratulatory  address  to  her  Royal 
Highness,  was  one  of  those  extraordinary  triumphs 
which,  had  they  effected  a  corresponding  demeanour 
on  the  part  of  her  whom  they  ought  to  have  warned 
and  encouraged,  might  have  been  productive  of  great 
changes  in  public  affairs,  and  have  lifted  her  up  to  the 
station  she  had  a  right  to  hold  in  the  land.  But  the 
same  levity  and  imprudence  which  seem  to  have  been 
her  curse  throughout,  turned  all  these  expressions  of 
attachment  and  respect  towards  her  person  into  a  farce  ; 
and  even  those  whom  her  benefits  and  kindness  had 
endeared  her  to,  could  scarcely  avoid  feeling  these 
demonstrations  of  admiration  and  respect  to  be  ill- 
placed.  It  is  possible  to  render  our  best  friends  ashamed 
of  us. 

No.  XIV. 

"  Wednesday,  5M  of  Mmy. 

"  I  shall  in  future  be  called  *  Queen  Margaret  in  her 

sequestered  bower,'  my  dear  [ ],  and  you  will  be 

the  fair  Rosamond  Uving  with  me  in  that  bower.  The 
short  and  the  long  of  this  is,  blessed  dear  old  Lady  Reid 
be,  for  her  good  taste  !  I  think  her  house  perfection,  and 
to-day,  I  believe,  the  contract  will  be  signed.  Some 
of  the  rooms  which  I  have  chosen  for  my  own  use  are 
extremely  dirty  ;  but  with  soap  and  water  and  brushing 
and  a  httle  painting,  1  shall  make  them  look  well.  The 
two  drawing-rooms  and  the  dining-room  are  truly  mag- 
nificent old  rooms,  which  would  do  credit  to  any  old 
manor-house  in  Scotland.  I  have  taken  it  for  seven 
years,  as  it  was  impossible  to  take  it  for  less  ;  but,  in 
case  my  situation  should  change  before  that  period,  I 
can  let  it  whenever  I  please.  It  is  no  more  than  eighi 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  is  extremely  cheap  :  it  is 
like  a  complete  villa  in  the  midst  of  toxem,  as  you  know 
that  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair,  is  close  to  Stanhope  Gate, 
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the  other  end  to  Piccadilly^  which  will  make  it  very 

for  my  friends  to  come.    I  hope  in  ten  da}^  I  shall 

able  to  live  in  it ;  though  I  may  not  be  inmiediately 

comfortable,  it  is  the  only  means  to  make  the 

be  more  speedy. 

''The  only  news  I  heard  on  my  return  from  my  land 

discovery  to  Kensington  is,  that  the  Regent  had 

impudence  to  plan  to  give  a  ball  to  the  Queen  and 

&mily  to-morrow  at  Carlton  House,  but  his  friends 

^^advised  him  not  to  do  such  a  foolish  thing. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  Queen's  attack  by  a  mad 

?    I  suppose  the  true  courtiers  would  wish  that 

an  address  should  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  as 

life,  and  for  what  heaven  knows,  perhaps  her  honour, 

might  have  been  in  danger. 

■^  The  city  is  now  busy  about  an  address  to  the  Regent. 
It  18  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  carried.  I  also  hear 
;:  that  Lord  Yarmouth  is  to  leave  England  in  course  of 
":.  a  month.  I  am  now  in  great  haste  to  receive  the  address 
t'-  from  Canterbury, — and  have  only  to  add  that  I  remain 
,  '.WOK  ever, 

<<  Yours  affectionately, 

"  C.  P." 

This  house  of  Lady  Reid's  was  a  thorn  in  the  Princess's 
sde,  and  she  firmly  beUeved,  perhaps  with  reason, 
that  she  was  prevented  from  obtaining  possession  of 
it  by  persons  inimical  to  her  Uving  in  London.  The 
tide  of  public  favour  was  with  her  at  that  moment ; 
she  might  have  sailed  in  with  the  favouring  gale  to 
fortune's  highest  honours.  But  how  widely  she  departed 
from  all  the  common  rules  of  prudence ;  and  how 
mournful  was  her  fate  !  Whatever  her  faults  and  follies 
were,  when  her  previous  life  is  taken  into  consideration — 
the  education  she  received — the  example  set  before  her 
from  her  earUest  years — ^the  actual  contemplation  of  the 
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of  those  wbo  persectited  her-^will  not  posterity 
draw  a  paraUd  wfakh  wOl  sQence  too  severe  a  ji 
and  recwd  her  follies  with  a  knient  hand.  - 


No.  XV. 


•« 


"My    DBAS  [ ], — ^Whoever  is  in  your  agreeaHe 

society  mnst  forget  all  matters  of  business ;  for  which 
reason  I  must  now  take  up  my  pen  to  trouble  ytm  with 
these  lines,  and  trespass  upon  your  leisure  hour.  I  wish 
3rou  would  be  kind  enough  to  write  to  Lord  Melville  in 
my  name»  to  represent  to  him  the  very  melancholy 
situation  poor  Lady  Finlater  has  been  left  in,  since  the 
demise  of  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick.  She  has  literally 
no  more  than  £300  a  year,  which  is  aU  she  possesses  in 
the  world.  The  Duchess  gave  her  £250  a  year,  and 
made  her  besides  an  allowance  for  candles  and  coals, 
and  the  rent  for  a  small  lodging-house  in  Mandiester 
or  Baker  Street  I  believe) ;  and,  if  Lord  Melville  would 
espouse  her  cause,  to  get  her  a  pension  of  £500  a  year, 
without  deducting  the  income  tax,  it  would  make  the 
latter  moments  (which  can  only  now  be  moments)  of 
this  poor,  blind,  and  infirm  woman,  at  least  comfortable 
— and  particularly  coming  through  the  channel  of  Lord 
Melville,  whose  father  has  always  been  her  best  and 
most  steady  friend.    I  leave  all  the  rest,  my  dear  Lady 

[ ],  to  your  skilful  imagination,  and  the  pathetic  for 

your  excellent  heart ;  and  no  one  is  more  able  to  express 
right  and  amiable  feelings  than  you. 

"  By  xmiversal  applause  the  address  has  been  carried 
in  the  dty,  and  I  expect  the  Sheriffs  this  morning.  But, 
of  course,  a  very  dvil  answer  will  be  given,  that  I  can- 
not receive  them,  having  no  establishment  suitable  to 
receiving  the  Lord  Mayor  and  dty  ;   and  besides,  being 
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in  deep  mourning  on  the  melancholy  event  of  my  mother's 
sudden  death. 

"Lord  Moira  has  given  a  very  satisfactory  answer 
to  Mr.  Whitbread,  which  arrived  last  night,  (before  he 
leaves  this  country,)  about  the  private  examinations  in 
his  house — and  a  copy  of  it  I  shall  send  you  of  his  *  rem- 
iniscences,' and  I  say,  ^mieux  tard  que  jamais.'  I 
send  you  also  enclosed,  a  letter  for  Miss  Rawdon,  to 
send  to  Mrs.  Grethed,  as  I  do  not  know  her  proper 
direction.  Heaven  bless  you,  and  believe  me  for  ever 
yours. 

"  C.  P." 

The  Princess  was  always  incUned  to  do  kind  and 
noble  things.  She  was  decidedly  liberal,  and  liked 
every  thing  upon  a  grand  scale.  When  she  gave 
a  shabby  present,  as  she  frequently  did,  it  was  from 
ignorance,  not  from  parsimony.  Sometimes,  it  might 
be,  she  had  nothing  better  at  the  moment  to  give  away, 
and  she  would  take  up  any  thing  that  happened  to  lie 
about  her  room,  (in  which  there  was  a  suflScient  quantity 
of  trash,)  and  present  it  to  a  friend.  The  feeling  which 
prompted  the  deed  was  genuine  kindness ;  and  she 
would  as  readily  have  given  away  an  article  of  costly 
price  as  one  of  a  trumpery  kind,  had  it  lain  in  the  way. 
She  was  singularly  ignorant  of  all  works  of  art,  and 
totally  devoid  of  taste,  though  she  fancied  she  was  pre- 
cisely the  reverse.  Imitations  pleased  her  as  much  as 
realities,  and  she  fancied  that  others  were  like  herself. 
She  once  said  with  some  asperity,  "  De  English  are  all 
merchants— de  first  question  they  ask  is  the  value  of  a 
gift  in  money."  There  was  a  wrong  and  right  side  in 
many  of  her  sa3angs  ;  but  she  saw  most  things  through 
a  distorting  medium. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  LETTERS 


[The  following  series  were  evidently  intended  for 
publication  :  they  bear  in  that  respect  a  distinct  cha- 
racter from  the  foregoing  Diary  and  Letters,  which, 
on  the  very  face  of  them,  carry  the  conviction  of  having 
been  decidedly  written  without  any  view  of  their  coming 
before  the  pubUc  ;  but  these  Supplementary  Letters 
will  be  foimd  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  previous  pages, 
and  to  contain  much  amusing  and  novel  matter ;  while 
the  opinions  expressed  in  them  may  excite  matter  of 
consideration  for  the  page  of  future  history.]  (Original 
note.) 
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.  LETTER  I. 

SO,  it  is  determined  to  proceed  against  her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  by  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties ! 
I  am  sorry  for  this.  The  spirit  and  intelligence 
of  the  age  are  opposed  to  such  a  course  ;  and 
perhaps  her  case  requires  another.  I  will  state  briefly 
why  I  think  so  ;  trusting,  that  although  I  hold  my  own 
opinions  as  firmly  as  a  smithy-vice,  I  am  yet  very 
tolerant  to  those  of  others.  They  may  be  certainly  as 
correct  in  their  notions  as  I  am  in  mine,  when  I  do  not 
discuss  the  reasons  which  influence  them. 

In  the  first  place,  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  pre- 
supposes Jguilt  to  have  been  ascertained,  to  which  it  is 
proposed  to  award  a  definite  punishment,  if  the  legislature 
shaU  find  that  the  guilt  has  been  demonstrated. 

Now  this,  to  speak  in  vulgar  parlance,  is  not  fair.  It 
gives  to  the  injured  party  submitting  the  bill  to  parlia- 
ment, the  power  of  determining  what  the  punishment 
should  be.  No  doubt,  parliament  may  modify  the  penalty 
proposed  to  be  inflicted ;  but  still  it  is  in  principle  con- 
trary to  justice,  inasmuch  as,  practically,  parUaments 
are  complacent  enough  to  the  wishes  of  kings,  and  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  expect  them  greatly  to  mitigate  the 
dictates  of  royal  wrath  and  indignation. 

In  the  second  place,  the  character  of  the  alleged  crime, 
in  its  blackest  consideration,  is  of  a  personal  nature,  and 
if  substantial  to  have  been^committed,  a  BiU^of  Pains 
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and  Penalties  is  not  the  way  of  proceeding  to  punishment ; 
inasmuch  as  the  party  claiming  relief  is  notoriously  not  in 
circumstances  to  entitle  himself  to  claim  it.  If  divorce 
be  sought,  it  is  not  a  whit  better  than  Napoleon's  repu- 
diation of  poor  Josephine ;  a  transaction  which  outrages 
the  feelings  and  convictions  of  every  christian  heart  in 
Christendom. 

*:i:  According  to  what  I  have  heard,  and  to  the  opinions  I 
have  formed,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  imputed  delin- 
quency will  be  proved  ;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
derogatory  charges  as  to  the  demeanour,  will  be  made 
indisputably  obvious.  If  so,  again  a  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  is  not  just,  for  it  is  making  that  criminal  which 
was  not  so  when  the  indiscretions  were  committed. 

Then  you  will  say,  would  I  allow  that  kind  of  conduct 
to  pass  with  impunity  in  a  Queen  (one  of  whose  uses  is 
to  give  an  example  to  society),  which  would  be  unworthy 
of  a  married  woman  who  has  any  rank  to  uphold  in  private 
life  ?  Emphatically  No ;  and  the  law  and  usages  of 
the  nation  have  provided  a  remedy  adequate  to  the 
ojffence,  without  obliging  the  Government  to  sanction 
such  an  odious,  tyrannical,  and  obsolete  measure  as  a 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties.  The  remedy  is  this  : — 
The  Queen  must  come  to  Parhament  for  an  estabUshment. 
Before  granting  this,  I  would  submit  the  charges  of  impro- 
prieties and  levities  to  a  Committee ;  and  if  substan- 
tiated, I  would  not  then  give  her  any  such  establishment 
as^would  enable  her  to  spread  the  infection  of  her  follies 
or  infirmities. 

If  it  be  true  that  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  is  in 
contemplation,  there  is  less  philosophy  and  knowledge 
of  history  in  the  Cabinet  than  I  had  supposed ;  and  I 
do  assure  you,  I  had  not  imagined  there  was  much.  It 
subjects  the  king  to  the  suspicion  of  driving  at  an  object 
which  will  be  a  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  all  the  civilised 
world  that  has  any  moral  sense  of  what  is  odious ;   and 
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it  will  be  a  flagrant  and  glaring  demonstration  that  Liver- 
pool and  Co.  are  but  the  meanest  hucksters  in  those 
scenes  of  politics  which  affect  the  principles  of  society — 
that  they  are,  to  use  the  most  ignominious  epithet  possible, 
and  advisedly,  the  filthiest  panders  to  iniquity  that  ever 
lent  themselves  to  a  disgraceful  purpose ;  seeing,  that 
without  throwing  rotten  eggs  at  the  indiscreet  but  ill- 
used  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  they  had  it  in  their  power 
to  have  pimished  her  to  the  fuU  extent  of  what  will 
probably  be  foimd  to  have  been  her  guilt,  as  a  Queen, 
by  persuading  Parliament  not  to  grant  supplies  for  the 
maintenance  of  imbecoming  self-indulgences. 

I  have  not  bridled  the  expression  of  my  ideas  regarding 
this  ignorant,  despicable,  and  senseless  project  of  pro- 
ceeding by  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties.  But  1  will 
not  pour  out  all  the  violence  of  my  antipathy  just  now. 
I  request  to  be  only  considered  as  giving  a  decided  opinion 
upon  the  principle  of  the  measure,  and  that  I  do  most 
unequivocally  object  to  it.  When  I  hear  of  the  details, 
I  will  write  again  ;  in  the  meantime,  this  stain,  which  is 
rumoured  to  be  preparing  for  the  morals,  and  character, 
and  jiuisprudence  of  Great  Britain,  will  obtain,  not,  I 
hope,  my  invidious  attention,  but  my  utmost  vigilance. 
I  will  not  mince  matters  respecting  any  one  whatever ; 
and,  to  use  the  old  proverb,  //  they  brew  good  ale,  they  will 
drink  the  better. 


LETTER  II. 

I  am  growing  quite  furious,  and  you  must  endeavour 
to  bear  with  me,  or  forbid  me  to  write  on  the  subject  of 
the  Queen.  Do  you  know  there  is  a  parcel  of  Cabinet 
or  Parliamentary  ninnies,  who  have  the  absolute  and 
inconceivable  fatuity  of  defending  the  Milan  Commission 
sent  to  fish  for  proof  of  her  Majesty's  imputed  guilt  ? 
and  upon  this  ground:    they  say,  forsooth,  that  the 
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t  oC  the  CcnmusskiQ  are  not  impeached.    I 
I  in  ttiis  absurdity  is,    that  it  has  tx 
1  of  wise  and  lofty  minds  could  ha 
ca^ifBd  in  soch  a  svofy  business. 

ContBBptible  as  I  do  think  the  dominators  in  1 
ftwpff**  ot  St.  Juoes's  are.  I  never  could,  d  priori.  In 
Manned  that  any  one  woold  have  been  so  silly  as 
tUnk  tfaey  would  be  gmlty  of  employing  bad  men  to 
n  bod  buaiaew     I  do  not  think  them  idiots,  whatc 
nm^BBydo;  for  I  am  really  of  opinion  that  the  major 
of  the  nnral  paoders,  Liverpool  and  Co.,  have  come 
SCTBc,  tboQ^,  in  the  case  of  the  Queen,  not  to  an  opoi 
degree.    They  jtidge  of  her  as  of  a  lay  figure,  with 
life,  heart,  or  lecJings ;   but,  asuredly.  believing  the 
selves  honest  in  what  they  do  (for  only  their  kiKwiei 
of  human  nature  is  doubted),  it  is  probable  they  wo 
employ  agents  like  themselves,  that  is  to  say.  pera 
not  eminently  dtstinguisfaed  for  discernment,  wtsdi 
or  abihty.    They  know  wdl  enough — e\"en  GeoT;ge 
knows — that  the  best  argued  cause  can  derive  do  ad' 
tage  from  sullied  agents.    They  would  never  trust 
men  from  principle.    They  are  too  good  theinseh> 
do  so  :    and  the  worst  generally  know  that  hones' 
subordinates  is  an  essential  qualification.    Sobordi 
must  act  according  to  their  instructions  ;    and  the 
more  likely  to  do  so  well,  when  they  are  culled  will 
The  sin  of  all  crimes  is  in  the  originators,  and  to 
and  to  them  alone,  the  evil  of  the  issue  designed 
be  attributed.     A  healthy  arm  may  inflict  a  fatal  i 
by  the  prompting  of  a  foul  heart. 

I  wonder  how  this  is  not  obvious.  The  int^frity 
Milan  Commissioners,  whatever  may  have  tweii 
purity,  is  only  an  assurance  that  their  tast  or 
since  they  did  undertake  it,  would  be  honestiypo<i| 
but  it  is  DO  assurance  that  they  would  reject  tifk^ 
nesses  whom  moral  delicacy  might  lead  to  bn,^ 
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testimony  against  the  delinquent  lady,  or  whom  malice 
might  influence  to  asseverate  suspicions  as  facts,  and 
transmute  imaginations  into  truths. 

I  am  grieved  to  observe  that  there  should  be  supposed, 
in  the  public,  men  so  capable  of  being  deceived  as  to  the 
character  of  any  cause,  by  dwelling  upon  the  virtues 
and  honesty  of  subordinate  agents.  The  proof  of  the 
agents  having  been  imbecile,  is  in  their  agreeing  to  under- 
take a  derogatory  mission.  Could  they  have  been  allowed 
to  judge  of  their  instructions,  and  had  they  been  invested 
with  discretionary  powers,  then  the  case  would  have  been 
different ;  but  as  I  understand  it,  and  as  many  imder- 
stand  it,  the  Commissioners  were  sent  to  find  evidence 
against  the  Queen ;  a  circumstance  which  must  have 
made  them  insensibly  greedy  of  all  malignant  witnesses, 
and  blind  to  those  who  were  not  scrupulous  of  truth. 
We  shall  soon  however  have  the  true  aspect  of  the  pro- 
ceedings unveiled ;  for  the  Green  Bag  Lords  are  nearly 
ready,  I  am  told,  to  report. 

Believe  me,  &c. 

N.B.  I  have  opened  this  note  to  say  that  a  friend  has 
just  been  with  me,  who  has  seen  a  draft  of  the  proposed 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties.  It  has  all  the  objections  in 
it  that  I  anticipated,  and  particularly  a  clause  to  dissolve 
the  marriage.  Now,  be  one  atom  of  justice  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  they  will  submit  to  be  shovelled  into  thie  Thames 
as  an  abomination,  before  they  make  themselves  so  vile 

as  to  pass  this  clause.    R[ ],  (for  it  was  he  who  has 

been  with  me),  says  that  in  other  respects,  if  the  facts 
should  be  demonstrated,  the  Bill  for  degradation  is  not 
objectionable.  I  have  however  shown  to  him  that  it  is 
a  very  foolish  and  imnecessary  affair,  inasmuch  as  Par- 
liament has  it  in  its  power,  by  the  proceeding  being  at 
the  beginning  of  a  reign,  to  punish  by  refusing  an  estab- 
lishment. He,  however,  is  not  to  be  convinced.  It 
is  singular  that  men,  really  wise  enough  in  the  business 

U  2  0 
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of  common  life,  do  not  see  that  nothing  should  be  held 
to  be  a  precedent,  merely  because  it  may  be  a  similar 
measure  to  a  previous  one,  unless  the  circumstances  in 
the  measure  proposed  are  similar  to  those  in  which  the 
previous  one  originated.  There  never  was  in  this  country 
such  a  dilemma  as  the  present ;  and  therefore  no  former 
predicament  in  which  Bills  of  Pains  and  Penalties  were 
enacted,  should  be  referred  to. 


LETTER  III. 

Of  course  you  have  heard  that  the  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  this 
evening.  As  it  will  be  printed,  I  refer  you  to  itself,  and 
I  can  only  regret  that  you  cannot  be  present  at  the  public 
quest  which  must  now  ensue, — remarking  that  it  does 
contain  a  clause  to  dissolve  the  marriage.  This  iniquity 
the  nation  will  not  endure,  or  it  is  made  up  of  different 
stuff  from  that  which  I  have  hitherto  imagined,  believed, 
and  venerated. 

One  thing  I  beg  particularly  to  remark,  and  when  you 
see  the  debate  in  the  morning  papers,  look  at  it  sharply. 
Liverpool  said  that  it  was  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  the 
country  had  no  precedents  of  a  case  similar  to  the  Queen's 
during  a  period  of  two  hundred  years. 

What  did  the  honest  man  mean  ?  and  when  was  there 
a  similar  case  even  in  four  hundred  years  ?  Could  he  be 
so  ignorant  of  history  as  to  imagine  anything  was  like  it 
in  the  instance  of  Henry  the  VIII. 's  Blue  Beard  transac- 
tions ?  Does  he,  a  statesman,  not  know  that  there  is 
good  reason  to  doubt  if  the  first  Defender  of  the  Faith 
ought  to  be  so  much  blamed  as  he  is,  for  condemning 
Mrs.  Anne  Boleyn  ?  Is  it  not  notorious  to  every  one  who 
has  examined  the  questionable  representations  of  incidents 
connected  with  the  Reformation,  that  the  truth  of  many 
of  them  is  still  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  ?    Was  not  the 
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Gipsy's  own  father  requested  to  be  on  her  trial,  and  did 
refuse  to  be  ?  Was  not  her  uncle  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
on  it,  and  concurred  with  the  others  in  finding  her  guilty  ? 
Did  not  several  of  her  alleged  paramours  confess  their 
participation  in  her  guilt,  and  were  executed  not  because 
they  confessed,  but  because  they  were  proved  on  evidence 
guilty  ?  Did  she  herself  ever  deny  her  guilt  after  the 
inquiry  became  serious  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  her  famous 
pathetic  letter  in  Hume  is  deemed  a  forgery  ?  1  have 
m3^self  seen  many  of  her  original  letters,  and  they  are  no 
more  like  it  in  style  than  a  turnip  is  like  a  pine-apple. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  sa3dng  that  Lord  Liverpool,  by 
directing  men's  minds  to  the  transactions  of  Henry  the 
Eighth's  time,  manifested  deplorable  ignorance,  or  a 
disposition  to  fijid  Queen  Caroline  guilty.  Now,  once 
for  all,  I  beg  to  say,  that  although  I  do  think  him  a  weak 
man,  an  excellent  composer  of  red  tape  papers  and  files, 
I  believe  he  is  as  incapable  of  doing  voluntarily  a  bad 
action,  as  a  pen  by  itself,  though  full  of  ink,  of  inditing  a 
libel.  He  ought  to  have  been  aware  that  in  two  ways 
the  allusion  was  bad  :  it  either  bespoke  an  opinion  of  the 
Queen's  guilt,  or  impUed  that  the  King  was  such  another 
as  the  unfeeling  Henry.  In  whatever  way  the  thing  is 
considered,  it  was  in  bad  taste,  as  affecting  both  the  King 
and  the  Queen. 

Nothing  beyond  this  antiquarian  abortion  occurred 
to-night ;  but  it  is  evident  that  too  scrimp  justice  is  meant 
to  be  measured  out  to  the  Queen.  The  case  is  one  in 
which  magnanimity  would  be  graceful.  Is  it  forgotten 
that  her  Majesty  stands  near  the  throne  in  her  own  right ; 
that  she  is  a  stranger,  as  Katherine  said  of  old,  ''  in  your 
realm  ;  "  that  she  had  enough,  first  and  last,  as  Captain 

M[ ]  said,  to  drive   her  to  d ^n  ?    There  never 

was  the  case  of  any  poor  defenceless  woman  which  called 
so  much  for  civility,  at  least. 

It  would  seem  that  she  is  not  to  be  furnished  with  a 
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list  of  the  witnesses  against  her  ;  and  the  refusal  is  justi- 
fied on  parliamentary  usage ;  just  as  if  a  proceeding 
by  bill  were  not  in  fact  a  trial.  Posterity  and  contem- 
poraries will  alike  consider  it  a  trial ;  and  you  cannot 
change  the  nature  of  the  rose  by  calling  it  a  filthy  nettle. 
There  was  much  fairness  in  the  reply  of  Grey,  I  thought ; 
but  you  will  see  all  that  passed,  in  the  papers  in  the 
morning. 

I  beg  to  add,  I  am  as  convinced  iis  Earl  Grey  seems  to 
be,  that  there  will  be  no  difl&culty  in  proving  much  against 
the  dignity  of  the  Queen's  manners ;  and  the  very  certainty 
of  doing  so  much  should  ensure  magnanimity  towards 
her.  When  delinquency  of  any  sort  in  any  case  is  clear, 
the  prosecutor  can  afford  to  be  great  and  generous ;  but 
there  is  a  dirty  mean  incubus  in  this  affair,  that  will 
cause  Great  Britain  hereafter  to  blush ;  as  if  there  were 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  Queen  would  be  again 
declared  "  pure  as  the  unsunned  snow." 

Yours,  &c. 

N.B.  Perhaps  I  have  too  strongly  expressed  myself 
with  respect  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool ;  but  I  feel  strongly, 
and  really  at  this  moment  I  am  not  inclined  to  sheath 
my  sword,  even  though  you  may  think  it  somewhat 
rusty.  The  national  affairs  of  any  nation  should  always 
be  conducted  according  to  the  acknowledged  spirit  of  the 
people.  But  I  do  not  think  this  persecution  of  Queen 
Caroline  is  such  as  will  elevate  the  pride  of  our  country- 
men. However,  now  that  I  am  in  for  it,  I  will  give  you, 
from  time  to  time,  my  notions  of  all  that  passes  under 
my  own  eyes.  I  will  be  a  witness,  impressed  with  a  belief 
that  much  indiscretion  will  probably  be  developed, 
still  withal  as  impartial  as  my  feelings  will  allow.  It 
is  a  grand  drama,  and  I  will  be  as  attentive  as  if  it  were 
conceived  by  Shakspeare,  written  in  blank  verse,  got  up 
in  Drury  Lane  Theatre  ;  yea,  and  I  will  be  as  critical. 
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LETTER  IV. 

Before  I  say  more  than  I  have  akeady  done  about 
the  Queen's  business,  give  me  leave  to  mention  a  thing 
which  I  have  just  heard.  It  is  said  that  Grey  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Queen  has  a  right  to  object  to  the  procedure 
by  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties.  I  think  so  too.  She 
is  accused,  and  I  do  not  think  that  a  delinquent  should 
be  allowed  to  say  in  what  manner  he  would  be  pleased 
to  be  treated,  in  the  parliamentary  inquiry  which  may 
be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  alleged  delinquency. 
But  I  still  maintain  that  the  method  of  proceeding  by 
a  Bill  was  not  necessary ;  and  to  this  opinion  I  must 
adhere,  until  convinced  that  the  practice  of  the  constitu- 
tion did  not  allow  of  another  as  effective  and  less  operose, 
ay,  and  less  ostentatious.  In  public  affairs,  where  the 
same  end  can  be  attained  by  quiet  means  that  may  be 
reached  by  ostentatious,  I  would  prefer  the  least  notorious. 
That,  however,  may  be  a  matter  of  mere  taste.  Never- 
theless, I  do  think  Lord  Grey  is  right :  the  Queen  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  forms  of  trial,  she  has  only  to 
vindicate  herself.  She  may,  indeed,  like  the  eel,  wince 
at  being  skinned ;  but  she  is  in  the  hands  of  the  cook, 
who  may  treat  her  as  being  used  to  it ;  at  all  events, 
she  must  submit. 

I  was  not  present  at  the  discussion  which  took  place 
on  this  point ;  but,  I  apprehend,  neither  Brougham  nor 
Denman  was  very  orthodox  in  maintaining  that  the  Queen 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  form  in  which  she  was 
arraigned.  They  had  only  to  take  care  that  nothing 
was  permitted,  or  attempted,  that  might  impair  the 
demonstration  of  their  client's  innocence.  It  was  too 
much  of  the  nature  of  a  lawyer's  quibble,  to  object  to 
the  form,  or,  rather,  for  the  Queen  to  object  to  the  form. 
Her  business  and  duty  is  to  vindicate  herself,  in  whatever 
form  she  is  to  be  tried  or  to  be  oppressed  :  I  say  oppressed^ 
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because  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  was  only  to  be 
passed  if  she  was  found  guilty.  If  she  be  not  guilty, 
she  will  have  been  grievously  oppressed. 

I  think  the  discussion  must  have  been  a  very  idle  one. 
It  was  an  endeavour  to  draw  attention  to  forms ;  and 
yet,  an  escape  by  any  defect  of  form,  would  have  been 
more  ignominious  than  the  mark  of  a  brand  on  the  lore- 
head.  G)uld  it  not  be  thought  that  it  was  a  Queen  who 
was  about  to  be  tried  ? 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  send  you  this  brief  notice 
because  I  do  think  that  the  Queen  should  not  attach  any 
importance  to  matters  of  form,  and  that  Earl  Grey  was 
right  in  defending  the  proceeding  by  Bill  on  the  ground 
he  does. 

I  am,  &c. 

LETTER  V. 

This  affair  of  the  Queen's  is  becoming  more  and  more 
offensive  to  the  intelligence  of  the  age.  They  have, 
in  the  Lords,  been  searching  for  precedents,  with  respect 
to  allowing  her  a  list  of  the  witnesses  who  will  testify 
against  her.  They  have  never  thought  of  inquiring 
whether  the  thing  itself  is  proper,  or  is  not  proper.  It 
is  setting  up  prejudiced  antiquity,  and  the  dogmas  of 
comparative  despotism,  to  regulate,  by  example,  what 
ought  to  be  the  conduct  of  those  who  do  not  regard  the 
notions  and  maxims  of  times  past  as  very  worshipful. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  all  the  precedents 
which  can  be  discovered,  will  be  found  to  be  the  fungi 
of  comparatively  dark  and  imwholesome  periods  ;  would 
it  not,  therefore,  have  been  better  to  have  inquired  what 
were  the  circumstances  in  which  measures  that  were 
thought  precedents  were  resorted  to.  Legislature  should 
palpably  not  be  shackled  by  precedents.  Their  functions 
are  prospective,  and  their  faculties  prophetical.  It  may 
be  expedient  for  the  wisest  (and  the  House  of  Lords  is 
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the  best  informed  on  the  earth)  to  see  how  precedents 
bear  ;  but  it  is  making  a  court  of  law  of  a  legislature,  to 
hold  it  bound  by  any  precedent  whatever. 

Last  night,  Lord  Shaftesbury  presented  the  result  of 
the  search  for  precedents  respecting  witnesses ;  and, 
in  my  opinion,  (which,  however,  is  but  that  of  an  in- 
dividual, and,  perhaps,  not  a  very  wise  one,)  it  was  a 
singular  demonstration  of  the  inutility  of  having  recourse 
to  a  search  of  the  kind.  Only  two  cases  were  foimd — 
I.  That  of  Sir  John  Bennet,  in  1621,  and,  2.  of  Earl 
Strafford,  in  1640.  They  were  not  satisfactory ;  but 
would  any  rational  human  being,  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  spirit  of  these  times,  think  of  saying  that  the  conunon 
sense  of  1820  should  give  the  sUghtest  heed  to  what  was 
in  those  turbulent  times  suggested  ? 

The  mistake  or  error  in  the  business  seems  to  have 
been  in  thinking  that,  although  the  Lords  were  proceed- 
ing by  a  Bill,  they  are  themselves  trammelled  by  the 
forms  of  law.  This  is  manifest  in  the  speech  of  Lord 
Erskine  ;  for,  although  he  disavows,  distinctly  enough, 
the  justice  of  the  Queen's  claim  to  have  a  list  of  the 
witnesses  by  whom  the  charges  against  her  were  to  be 
supported,  he  speaks  too  much  as  a  lawyer,  as  if  the 
course  of  law  should  be  adhered  to  in  a  case  that  was 
propped  by  such  as  no  law  could  reach.  A  Bill  was 
under  consideration,  and  yet  he  treated  it  as  if  there 
had  been  statute  law  which  already  decided  the  subject. 

I  doubt  not  you  have  seen,  this  morning,  what  Eldon 
said  on  the  subject.  One  is  amazed  at  the  mixture  of 
good  sense  and  ignorance  of  the  world  which  distinguishes 
that  energetic  old  man.  He  seems  to  have  viewed  the 
matter  much  in  the  way  that  I  do.  I  make  the  remark 
not  egotistically,  but  believe  I  am  consciously  proud  of 
seeing  my  opinion  approved,  in  some  degree,  by  so  great 
and  so  venerable  a  mind  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  his  holding 
similar  notions.    And  yet  he  was  against  granting  the 
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Queen's  request.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  forms 
of  law  were  deemed  of  more  importance  than  justice,  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

With  Lord  Lansdowne,  I  entirely  agree.  He  was  of 
the  same  opinion  as  Erskine,  but  he  spoke  more  like  a 
lawgiver  than  a  lawyer,  and  contended  that  a  new  pre- 
cedent should  be  established,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
what  was  certainly  a  new  case.  But,  I  say  again,  what 
have  legislators  to  do  with  precedents  ?  There  is  an  air 
of  candour  in  the  mode  of  expressing  his  sentiments  on 
every  subject,  which  entitles  the  opinions  of  this  respect- 
able nobleman  to  particular  deference.  I  do  not  know 
an  individual,  in  either  House,  who  seems  to  have  less 
of  the  feeling  of  faction  about  him,  and  yet  he  is,  most 
decidedly,  a  party  man. 

Upon  a  careful  reconsideration  of  all  that  passed,  I 
think  the  ministers  not  so  heartily  bold  as  they  were  at 
one  time.  Lord  Liverpool  evidently  ate  in  his  words, 
and,  I  am  sure,  thought  Lord  Holland  not  too  mealy- 
mouthed.  All  this  proceeds  more,  perhaps,  from  an 
obstinate  adhesion  to  forms,  than  from  any  desire  to  find 
the  Queen  deserving  of  degradation.  But  why  do  they 
not  act  greatly  ?  If  she  be  guilty,  the  more  Uberality 
shown  will  redound  to  their  own  alternate  advantage  ; 
and  if  she  be  innocent,  still  more.  Proceedings  do  not 
look  well,  merely  because  they  want  the  magnanimity 
which  should  characterize  the  aspect  of  the  measure, 
granting  even  that  it  is  to  establish  guilt.  This  refusal 
to  grant  a  list  of  witnesses,  will  have  its  effect  on  John 
Bull.  He  will  not  trouble  his  head  about  legal  questions, 
but  will  at  once  regard  it  as  a  proof  of  a  determination 
to  pimish  the  Queen,  for  having  been  made,  by  God 
Almighty,  so  disagreeable  to  her  husband.  I  abstain 
from  saying  what  I  think ;  but  "  all's  well  that  ends 
weU." 

Yours. 
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LETTER  VI. 

It  is  better,  after  what  passed  between  us  this  morning, 
to  confine  my  observations  to  what  actually  takes  place. 
It  is  not  in  the  range  of  probability  that  the  Peers,  in 
the  long  rim,  will  not  do  justice,  however  much,  in  the 
mean  time,  some  of  them  may  be  bamboozled  by  lawyers* 
wrangles.  I,  therefore,  prepare  to  confine  myself  strictly 
to  what  I  hear  and  see. 

It  is  now  certain  that  the  Queen  herself  will  appear  in 
the  House.  This  will  lend  histrionic  interest  to  the 
spectacle.  It  is  utterly  impo^ible  that  a  party  so  in- 
terested can  subdue  her  feelings,  so  as  not  occasionally 
to  vindicate  the  presence  of  nature  in  her  heart.  I 
expect  scenes  of  pathos  and  passion. 

One  thing  is  equally  certain,  viz.,  that  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  with  great  propriety,  declines  to  take  any  part, 
or  to  be  present,  during  the  trial.  He  pleads  the  ties 
of  consanguinity,  and  every  one  must  admit  the  plea. 
But  the  Duke  of  York  is  seemingly  less  scrupulous ; 
and  some  think  that  his  determination  to  be  present 
augurs  no  good  to  the  Queen.  I  really  do  think,  how- 
ever, that  there  may  be  a  feeling  of  kindness  and  good- 
nature in  the  conduct  of  His  Royal  Highness ;  and  for 
this  curious  reason  :  you  remember,  I  dare  say,  my 
amusing  intercourse  with  the  old  chire  amie  of  the  Duke, 
Mrs.  Clarke,  and  how  I  wheedled  her  to  show  me  all  her 
papers.  Now  at  that  time  she  did  inform  me  that  His 
Royal  Highness  told  her  that  it  had  been  proposed  to 
him  to  marry  his  cousin,  the  Princess  of  Brunswick. 
He  was  not,  however,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
quite  enamoured  of  the  suggestion ;  still  he  went  to 
the  Court  of  Brimswick,  that  he  might  himself  "spy 
the  nakedness  of  the  land."  Upon  seeing  the  Prin- 
cess, his  courtly  love  was  not  inflamed  into  courtship. 
In  a  word,  he  did  not  like  her;    and  what  he  heard 
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of  her  hoyden  manners  was  not  likely  to  reduce  his 
heart  to  a  cinder. 

Now,  supposing  all  tales  to  be  true,  this  one  must  be 
true  also ;  and  I  infer  from  it  that,  although  the  Duke 
may  not  have  thought  "the  lovely  young  Lavinia" 
was  a  con  amore  dulcinea  for  him,  he  might  have  discovered 
in  her,  or  have  learned  that  she  was  apt  to  commit, 
indiscreet  levities,  but  innocent  ones.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  auguring  ill  to  her  from  his  resolution  to  attend 
the  trial,  my  notions,  founded  on  the  good  nature  of  his 
character,  are  that  he  will  be  there,  as  friendly  as  a  judge 
can  be.  Remind  me  of  this  opinion  hereafter.  It  is 
needless  to  say  anything  of  the  proceedings,  of  which 
the  newspapers  will  give  you  a  circumstantial  account. 

Yours,  &c. 

LETTER  VII.  a. 

Lords  are  not  literary  characters.  You  are  indeed  a 
swain,  and  Miss  Deborah,  though  of  the  relief  persuasion, 
in  the  threescore  cycle  of  acrid  maidenhood,  is  no  better 
than  a  nymph.  What  you  and  she  have  said  respecting 
my  last  letter,  oddly  reminds  me  of  a  song  which  Lord 
Byron  used  to  sing.  By  the  way,  whatever  he  may 
have  been  as  a  bard,  he  was  certainly  not  marvellous 
as  a  singing  bird,  if  I  can  trust  my  ears. 

Piangete  Amabile, 
Piangete  Amore, 
Piangete  aggrazie, 
N5m[iphe'  e  pastore : 
La  causa  funebre 
Merita  pieti. 

Do,  for  goodness'  sake,  never  mind  improbabilities ; 
seek  only  for  facts.  Nothing  often  seems  so  improbable 
as  the  true.  But  I  don't  mean  startling  facts,  but  facts, 
of  a  different  kind  from  those  which  your  old  neighbour, 
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Mrs.  Brodie,  laid  so  much  stress  on,  when  her  hempy  O 
put  forth  sacrilegious  hands,  and  stole  the  pot  of  marma- 
lade in  so  miraculous  a  manner,  that  she  assures  me  it 
was  next  to  an  impossibility,  for  she  had  locked  the  closet 
with  her  own  hands.  A  startling  fact.  It  turned  out, 
however,  that  Willy,  alias  now  the  Colonel,  on  being 
put  to  the  question,  confessed  that  the  door  was  acci- 
dentally left  open  in  her  absence,  and  before  she  had 
turned  the  key.  It  was  the  next  time,  when  she  opened 
the  closet,  that  the  delinquency  was  discovered. 

*  *  *  *  perhaps  indiscretions  should  have  been  the 
word  ;  but  be  w^imed  by  the  error,  and,  as  I  said  before, 
never  assume  any  opinion,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  theo- 
retically. All  I  adhere  to  is  this.  In  the  Princess's 
case,  through  the  medium  of  my  feehngs,  but  crediting 
general  opinion,  I  think  she  was  deemed  too  vulgar  to 
be  a  Queen  ;  if  so,  you  will  not  be  surprised  that  "  Gentle- 
man George  ''  wished  her  at  the  devil.* 

As  to  what  your  aimt  said  about  the  "  shild  "  and 
"  Mr.  Rogier,"  it  is  not  so  orthodox  as  something  she  told 
me  of  in  my  teens,  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Doobie  set  forth 
in  a  sermon.  "  Take  away  the  D,  (quo'  she,  as  said  he,) 
and  he  is  evil  ;  take  away  the  E,  and  he  is  vil  ;  and  take 
away  the  V,  and  is  he  not  a  perfect  ill — an  ill,  vil,  evil, 
devil,  in  whom  the  truth  is  not  ?  V  In  short,  I  am  not 
going  to  angol,  bangol  with  you,  and  far  less,  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  with  Miss  Deb.  I  will  tell  what  I  have  heard, 
and  I  do  not  avouch  for  its  correctness.  In  a  word,  you 
must  not  set  me  to  demonstrate  ;  and  though  Miss 
Deborah  believes  her  Majesty  as  dignified  as  Zenobia, 

*  As  private  characters,  there  were  so  many  faults,  on  both  sides, 
that  the  friends  of  neither  party  could,  with  reason,  be  violently  bitter 
against  either  of  them.  Least  said,  was  best  of  each ;  but  when 
publicity  rendered  these  personages  the  gaze  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
tools  of  faction,  then  ill-judged  zeal  Uackened  the  conduct  and  cha- 
racter of  each.  It  will  be  for  posterity  to  judge  impartially  of  both. 
{Original  note.] 
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and  as  blameless  as  Eve  before  the  fall,  theoretically,  it 
will  not  change  my  notions.  In  truth,  I  cannot  see  now 
that  the  matter  is  of  any  consequence  ;  it  is  a  black  story, 
and  would  only  be  less  interesting,  were  it  not  dark  in 
the  tint.  To  me,  it  is  as  a  tale,  and  I  regard  it  only 
in  that  light.  I  think  the  Queen  may  have  provoked 
much  of  the  ill  usage  she  received,  by  a  kind  of  left- 
handed  vindictiveness.  She  incurred  what  the  nation 
laments,  merely  because  she  acted  on  a  principle  of 
defiance.  She  may  have  acted  as  a  woman,  but  not 
as  a  lady.  She  was,  however,  a  peculiar,  as  well  as  a 
particular  woman. 

But  reflections  of  this  kind  will  be  more  suitable  at 
the  end  of  her  story  than  here ;  inasmuch  as  they  are 
suggested  by  the  hearsay  knowledge  of  things  which 
have  busied  my  mind,  but  which  do  not  yet  appear. 

One  thing,  by-the-by,  remember — "  the  delicte  investi- 
gation.'* Until  the  Princess  of  Wales  went  abroad,  no 
circumstance  affecting  her  honour  came  before  the  public. 
The  world,  however,  thinks  the  gentle  sex  should  be 
ever  gentle. 

Yours  truly. 

LETTER  VII.  6. 

Dear  [ ], — My  servant  had  not  returned  from  post- 
poning my  last  letter,  otherwise  putting  it  into  the 
post-office,  as  the  laird  of  Mudoizart  used  to  say,  when 
poor  Hector  called  with  your  note.  So  he  is  now  a 
cadet.  Much  too  handsome  a  bird  to  be  as  a  grouse  to 
the  Burmese — that  is,  to  be  shot  at ;  but  what  can  the 
poor  leddy,  his  mother,  do  with  her  small  family  in  the 
Highlands,  where  waterfalls  and  the  echoes  monopoUze 
the  vocations  ? 

The  sight  of  the  really  fashionable-looking  stripling 
reminded  me  of  his  mother,  when,  indeed,  she  was  a 
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vision,"  as  Burke  has  it,  and  when  my  own 
mother  said  of  her  that  "  She's  a  great  romp ;  but  if 
she  had  not  been  so  bonny,  she  would  have  been     *    *  ** 

Miss  Deborah  is  quite  right ;  I  have  been  m3rself  too 
coarse  in  speaking  of  the  Princess ;  but  I  only  spoke  of 
her,  or  intended  so  to  do,  as  a  royal  personage.  There- 
fore remember,  when  I  use  words  that  may  seem  to  you 
derogatory,  I  always  mean  the  inflection  of  rank  to 
be  considered.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  before  that 
yoa  would  ever  apply  them  without  that  mitigation 
that  jrou  would  ever  apply  them  in  the  sense  of  your 
local  vernacular. 

Your  idea  of  trying  to  procure  the  Journal  which  you 
suppose  the  Princess  may  have  kept,  of  her  voyages 
and  travels,  is  good ;  but  I  never  heard  that  she  kept 
any,  nor  can  I  offer  to  be  of  the  slightest  use.  It  occurs 
to  me,  however,  that  perhaps  some  one  of  her  attend- 
ants may  have  notes.  At  all  events,  it  might  not  be 
very  difficult  to  gather  among  them  reminiscences,  from 
which  a  narrative  could  be  compiled.  Consider  the 
notion  well,  because  it  is  deserving  of  serious  attention. 

To  resume  my  general  strictures  on  the  conduct  of 
Her  Royal  Highness, — I  think,  however  much  we  may 
differ  as  to  the  degree  of  her  improprieties,  we  shall  be 
in  concord  with  herself  and  her  persecutors  at  times, 
when  we  apprehend  that  it  was  not  by  either  too  much 
considered  that  she  was  only  a  Queen  consort — a  King*s 
irife.  One  of  the  greatest  indiscretions  she  committed 
was,  in  imagining,  or  in  attempting  to  make  herself, 
II  political  character.  Except  with  the  most  illiterate 
0f  the  vulgar,  it  could  have  no  effect — at  least,  no  good 
jMbct — for  herself.    Men  in  this  country-  have  too  much 

■lose,  to  risk  a  great  deal  in  abetting  any  one  whose 

are  not  very  dear.    Much,  no  doubt,  will  alwa>-s 

given  for  the  magnanimity  of  the  people  in  the  way 

•ympatiiy ;  hot  it  is  estimating  their  good  sense  at 
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too  low  a  rate,  to  suppose  they  would  ever  array  them- 
selves for  action  without  they  had  a  stake  at  issue.  The 
age  has  indeed  departed  for  ever,  when  swords  would 
have  leaped  from  their  scabbards  for  any  princess.  The 
murder  of  the  Queen  and  Madame  Elizabeth  of  France 
was  too  familiar  with  all  minds,  and  too  recent,  to  afiect, 
beyond  sorrow,  any  feeling  which  the  case  of  poor  Caro- 
line disturbed.  A  friend  of  mine  once  heard  a  shop* 
keeper  in  the  Strand  say,  while  one  of  the  processions 
was  passing  to  Brandenburgh  House,  ^'  All  this  is  very 
well,  and,  poor  thing !  she  needs  heartening ;  but  there 
are  too  many  shops  in  London  to  allow  the  keepers  of 
them  to  be  visitors,  for  who  knows  what  I  ** 

I  am,  however,  constantly  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  This  refers  to  her  treatment  after  the  accession ; 
and  I  have  much  yet  to  say  before  we  come  to  the  trial. 
Besides,  my  paper  will  not  afford  me  "  ample  room  and 
verge  enough,''  at  this  time,  to  advert  to  an  anecdote 
that  perhaps  at  once  serves  to  show  her  mistaken  notion 
of  the  importance  she  thought  herself  of  to  the  people, 
and  of  the  kind  of  popularity  she  enjoyed.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  popularity  as  she  imderstood  it,  but  only  sym- 
pathy— that  "  heartening  "  which  the  Strand  shopkeeper 
alluded  to  with  my  friend. 

Yours,  &c. 

N.B.  By  the  way,  the  small  family  of  Hector  Campbell's 
mother  reminds  me  of  a  pretty  story  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Argyll.  A  poacher  from  Greenock  was  brought  before 
him  in  Roseneith  ;  "  Why,"  said  his  Grace,  "  have  you 
been  guilty  of  this  ?  "  "I  have  a  small  family  to  main- 
tain." "  Ay  !  "  said  the  benevolent-hearted  nobleman, 
"  what  may  be  the  nimiber  ?  "  "  Five  daughters,  sir, 
and  every  one  of  them  has  three  brothers."  "  Poor  man  I 
that  is  indeed  a  heavy  handful,  and  I  must  let  you  off 
for  this  time,  but  do  not  repeat  the  offence."    Scarcely, 
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however,  had  the  delinquent  quitted  the  room,  when  his 
Grace  recollected  that  the  five  daughters  with  each 
three  brothers,  only  made  a  family  of  eight ;  and  he 
laughed  at  the  poacher's  pawkiness.* 


LETTER  VIIL 

Dear  [ ], — It  is  a  curious  law  of  our  nature  which 

obliges  us  to  think  more  about  what  we  dislike,  than  of 
those  things  we  positively  esteem,  and  to  encounter  evils 
which  conmion  s^nse  telh  us  we  should  shun.  To  one  of 
the  occult  workings  of  this  law  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe 
the  Princess  of  Wales's  visit  to  the  theatre,  when  the 
alUed  Sovereigns  were  present  with  the  Prince  Regent. 
She  could  have  had  no  possible  anticipation  of  enjoyment, 
when  she  formed  the  mad-cap  resolution  of  going  thither  ; 
but  revenge  is,  in  some  bosoms,  a  stronger  passion  than 
love.  I  presume  to  think  she  would  not  have  lessened 
her  dignity  with  the  public,  had  she  retired  into  the 
oountiy  while  the  foreign  princes  were  in  England. 
Surely  she  could  not  disguise  from  herself  that  she  had 
incurred  the  aversion  of  her  husband.  That  was,  or 
ought  to  have  been,  a  subject  of  grief.  Nor  was  it  the 
eflFort  of  an  amiable  spirit,  to  break  in  upon  the  jubilee 
of  a  triumphant  people.  The  Regent  was  in  his  public 
capacity :  but  she  thought  only  of  herself,  with  the 
resentment  of  an  injured  wife. 

The  visit  to  the  theatre  I  have  never  ceased  to  regard 

as  an  indiscretion,  and  to  condemn,  but  with  a  sigh,  as 

belonging  to  that  series  of  fatal  actions  which  greatly 

diminished  her  own  comfort,  and  sharpened  the  torture 

iriih  which  she  was  afilicted.    What  could  she  have  hoped 

vld  result  from  the  molestation  ?    She  could  not  be 

nated  by  curiosity  to  see  the  "  mighty  victors  ; "  or,  if 

*  PAwkinesB — ^i.e.,  quaint— cunning. 
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she  were,  the  occasion  was  one  in  which  the  desire  would 
have  been  wisely  suppressed. 

Kings  and  queens  are  things  of  posterity,  and  the 
individuals  of  them  are  regarded  by  their  contemporaries 
as  men  and  women.  The  mind  of  the  Princess  was 
obsolete  to  the  age  and  in  England.  It  was  aU  as  of  the 
time  when  rotten  bones  were  deemed  holy  in  Christendom ; 
bones  which  Heaven  evidently  despises,  by  making  them 
carious.  But  this  fault  or  defect  increases,  for  her,  pity 
or  sympathy.  Her  part,  in  a  word,  was  meek  seclusion, 
but  she  obtruded  herself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
indignant  bravery  seem  like  effrontery. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  differently  she 
might  have  b^  regarded  by  all  ranks,  had  she  chosen 
to  be  more  sequestered.  I  happened  to  be  standing  in 
the  saloon  of  Malmaison,  when  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
visited  the  much-injured  and  quietly-degraded  Josephine. 
He  came  in  a  plain  private  carriage,  quite  as  one  of  no 
account ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  was  something  im- 
perially magnificent  in  this  simplicity,  this  homage  to 
fallen  greatness.  Whether  he  was  expected  by  the  house- 
hold, I  do  not  know,  but  she  received  him  alone  in  her 
boudoir.  A  lady,  who  was  with  her,  came  out  as  he 
entered,  and  no  greater  ceremony  disturbed  the  iriste 
mansion  than  if  he  had  been  the  most  humble  visitor,  yea, 
myself.  But  would  there  have  been  such  moral  grandeur, 
filling,  as  the  Greek  poet  says,  "  all  the  temple,"  had 
Josephine  previously  provoked  more  notoriety,  and 
invoked  Alexander  to  come  to  her  with  the  avatar  of  a 
conqueror  ?  The  incident,  I  do  not  affect  to  deny,  moved 
me,  I  know  not  wherefore,  into  tears  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  Princess,  though  in  a  different  manner,  might 
have  felt  as  keenly  as  the  "  crowned  queen." 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  regard  feeling  governing 
conduct,  as  if  all  feeling  were  alike  ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  feeling  is  in  almost  every  one  different ; 
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and  perhaps  those  are  not  wrong  who  ascribe  ostentation 
to  coarse  feelings.  I  think  the  motive  which  led  the 
Princess  to  the  theatre  when  the  allied  Sovereigns  were 
there,  affords  not  an  equivocal  comment  on  the  nature 
of  her  spirit ;  but  that  that  spirit  was  such  a  one  as 
could  have  been  wished  to  have  been  manifested,  will  not 
obtain  the  universal  assent  of  the  pubUc. 

Perhaps  you  will  think  with  Miss  Deborah,  that  I  make 
nddges  mountains,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Princess ;  and 
perhaps  I  do ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  much  of  the 
mj^tery  of  her  story  has  arisen  from  not  sufficiently 
considering  her  natural  character,  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  die  was  brought  up.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  not 
much  difference  between  the  manners  of  a  person  of 
noble  rank,  and  the  manners  of  a  royal  personage  ;  but 
the  natural  pecuharity  always  makes  a  great  difference  ; 
and  when  this  natural  peculiarity  is  strong,  or  an  excite- 
ment arises  which  disconcerts  the  habits  of  discipline,  we 
seldom  can  say  what  the  effect  will  be.  To  determine 
what  may  have  been  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the 
course  which  the  Princess  of  Wales  adopted,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know,  not  only  what  provocation  she  may  have 
received,  but  how  far  she  was  naturally  able  to  constrain 
her  feelings. 

Without  having  any  very  accurate  means  of  judging, 

I  am  sure  however  that  I  do  her  no  injustice,  when  I 

think  that  she  had  very  strong  feeUngs  ;  and  what  I  have 

now  to  say,  or  rather  to  say  in  my  next,  will  render  this 

palpable.    It  will  also  end  my  strictures  on  her  supposed 

ill-regulated  fiert^ :  for  the  tragedy  of  Caroline  of  Bnms- 

wick  is  only  now  about  to  be  developed  ;  and  every  thing 

imputed  or  suspected  previously  to  her  going  abroad, 

ghri"^^  into  a  very  pale  melancholy,  compared  to  what 

I  only  wish  you  to  recollect  that  there  may 

been  something  in  her  ways  which  provoked  what 

suffered,  and  that  the  very  circumstance  of  mere 
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conscious  innocence  was  likely  to  exasperate  an  im- 
passioned character  unjustly  accused.  Like  Byron's 
scorpion,  which  inflicts  death  on  itself  when  surrounded 
with  flames,  in  seeking  to  avoid  one  evil,  she  may  have 
incurred  another. 

Yours  truly,  &c. 


LETTER  IX. 

August  21.  1830. 

I  have  sustained  a  great  disappointment  to-day.  An 
affair  which  could  not  be  postponed^  prevented  me  from 
getting  to  the  House  of  Lords  till  after  one  of  those  coups 
de  theatre  which  I  had  anticipated.  It  seems  that,  on 
the  appearance  of  Theodore  Majocchi,  one  of  the  witnesses, 
the  Queen  wildly  exclaimed  "  Theodore  !  "  ♦  and  imme- 
diately ran  out.  This  caused  an  electric  sensation  among 
aU  present,  and  the  newspaper  reporter,  who  described 
the  incident  to  me,  looked  as  if  he  had  an  eye  in  each 
nostril,  besides  the  orbs  that  "  he  did  glare  with  !  '* 

I  cannot  of  course  refuse  faith  to  the  fact :  every  body 
believes  it,  and  that  is  no  doubt  a  proof  of  its  truth  ;  but 
I  gave  a  theoretical  opinion  respecting  it,  which  sta^ered 
my  informant,  and  yet  it  was  but  a  very  simple  modifi- 
cation of  the  word  uttered.  I  inquired  if  he  was  sure  it 
was  "  Theodore  :  "  adding,  might  it  not  be  "  Traditore  !  " 
— traitor  ?  In  fact,  I  do  more  and  more  think  so.  It 
was  quite  natural  that  a  person  of  the  Queen's  reputed 
character  should,  at  the  sight  of  an  old  servant  as  an 
enemy,  clench  her  fists,  stamp  with  her  feet,  and  indig- 
nantly exclaim,  *'  Traitor."  Besides,  her  sudden  evasion 
is  a  corroboration  of  this  idea.  If  sorrow,  not  anger,  had 
been  her  feeling,  it  would  not  have  prompted  her  to  retire 
as  she  did.  All  modifications  of  grief  or  sorrow  are  only 
modifications  of  dejection  and  submission,  but  there  was 

♦  One  version  said  that  she  exclaimed  **  Traditore  |  " 
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a  violent  actioB,  as  a  symptom  of  intrepid  passion.  What- 
mver  the  printed  evidence  may  show  forth,  I  wiJl  believe 
in  my  theory,  even  although  I  did  not  hear  the  exclama- 
tioai.  In  the  whole  of  this  absurd  inquiry  regarding  the 
Queen,  for  so  I  think  it  is,  and  do  call  it,)  personal  nature 
is  not  considered ;  and  yet  every  thing  hinges  on  that. 
This  trial  will  hereafter  be  a  monument  of  the  length 
that  folly  may  go,  in  the  garb  of  wisdom. 

i  shall  not  attempt  to  criticise  the  whole  evidence  of 
any  witness  I  may  happen  to  hear ;  but  occasionally  I 
wifl  treat  their  asseverations  with  common  sense. 

What  Hajocchi  had  said  before  I  was  present,  you  will 
see  in  the  evidence ;  but  one  of  the  first  things  which 
eadted  my  attention,  and  caused  me  to  doubt  his  veracity, 
was  a  statement  respecting  the  way  of  removing  the  light 
fiom-  the  tmU  on  deck,  where  the  Queen  slept.  He  said 
that  Bergami  sometimes  handed  to  him  the  light  from 
between  the  bottom  of  the  tent  and  the  deck.  Now,  I  do 
not  say  this  was  impossible — ^but  was  it  probable  ?  Would 
Bergami,  at  the  hazard  of  setting  the  tent  on  fire,  have 
done  such  a  thing — a  thing  so  calculated  to  attract 
attentum  and  excite  speculation  ?•— or  did  the  action,  if 
it  took  place,  show  anything  of  that  conscious  cowardli- 
ness which  ever  attends  guilt  ?  You  see,  I  do  not  doubt 
tliat  Bergami  slept  in  the  tent  with  her  Majesty ;  but 
I  contend,  if  he  were  there  for  a  guilty  purpose,  he  would 
not  have  committed  actions  to  draw  attention  to  his 
being  there. 

An  the  subsequent  assertions  of  the  witness  did  not,  in 
consequence  of  what  he  implied  by  this  statement,  weigh 
the  worth  of  two  straws  with  me ;  for  it  was  of  the  nature 
of  inference,  and  deduced  by  the  imagination.  Besides, 
I  do  think  he  was  a  knowing  rogue,  who  forgot  to  remember 
many  things  which  perhaps  might  have  changed  the  hue 
of  his  insinuations.  I  do  not  say  that  what  he  did  state 
not  enough  to  justify  a  strong  suspicion  of  guilt  itself, 
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in  the  members  of  an  English  society ;  but  this  is  the 
very  thing  complained  of.  The  Queen  was  in  foreign 
society,  in  peculiar  drcimistances,  and  yet  our  state 
Solomons  judge  of  her  conduct  as  if  she  had  been  among 
the  EngUsh.  For  my  part,  I  can  discover  nothing  veiy 
heinous  in  her  being  attended  in  the  bath  by  BergamL 
It  should  be  recollected,  though  that  was  not  observed, 
that  she  would  be  in  a  bathing  dress.  I  recollect  being 
myself  once  in  the  public  bath,  at  Bath,  when  a  young 
lady,  an  acquaintance,  came  into  it.  We  wished  each 
other  good  morning ;  nay,  she  was  interested  in  doing 
so  by  one  of  those  laughable  accidents  not  tmconunon. 
Bubbles  of  air  frequently  rise  from  the  springs  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  sensation  of  them,  as  they  ascend  against 
the  legs,  is  very  hke  that  of  the  touch.  While  we  were 
speaking,  she  felt  one  of  these  bubbles  rise,  and,  giving 
a  scream  or  a  skirl,  rushed  to  another  part  of  the  bath. 
I  solemnly  declare  the  affair  was  only  ludicrous. 
-'  But  a  case  more  in  point  did  happen  to  myself  once  in 
Paris ;  which  shows  that  the  morals  on  the  Continent, 
or  among  the  southern  continentals,  are  not  so  strait- 
laced  as  with  us,  and  that  the  imagination  has  been 
allowed  to  swelter  in  foulness  with  respect  to  the  Queen. 
I  had  occasion  to  go  abroad  early  in  the  morning,  and  did 
not  know  how  to  get  the  key  of  the  street-door.  While 
I  was  asking  for  it  on  the  stair,  the  lady  of  the  house, 
a  very  piquante  personage,  called  to  me  from  her  bed 
chamber  that  she  had  it,  and  to  come  in  for  it.  It  was 
under  her  pillow.  It  would  have  been  criminal  to  have 
imagined  she  was  actuated  by  any  other  thought  than 
what  respected  the  key. 

This  sad  weighing  up  trifles  among  the  Lords,  is  a 
making  of  midges  moimtains.  We  are  imjustly' trying 
a  foreigner,  for  her  conduct  among  foreigners,?  by  an 
English  criterion.  However,  this  is  enough  on  the  subject 
of  Majocchi.    I  would  not  attach  much  importance  to 
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aught  that  he  says.  You  will  observe  that  he  himself 
does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  shocked  or  shame-faced  at 
what  he  says.  I  shall  therefore  infer  that  he  has  been 
(may  I  say  ?)  taught  to  dwell  so  particularly  on  uncomely 
things,  by  one  who  did  know  how  much  they  would  revolt 
the  English. 

Yours,  &c. 


LETTER  X. 

There  is  surely  some  mystic  influence  in  rank,  which 
makes  persons  of  condition  seem  to  suffer  more  in  similar 
circumstances,  than  others  of  a  himibler  station ;  as  if 
the  accidents  of  their  troubles,  being  more  widely  known 
from  their  elevation,  affected  a  wider  range  of  sympathy. 
The  snow  on  the  far-seen  mountains  apprizes  the  snug 
vallies  of  the  winter. 

It  is  a  natural  feeling,  thoughtlessly  considered  as 
vulgar,  which  teaches  us  to  regard  the  distresses  of  the 
great  as  more  affecting  than  those  of  lower  men  ;  but  the 
tragic  poets  only  obey  the  dictates  of  nature,  when  they 
choose  their  heroes  and  heroines  from  subjects  with  blood 
royal.  I  cannot  tell  how  this  should  be,  but  I  feel  that 
it  is  fitting.  The  corporal  sufferance  of  the  man  who 
*•  seeks  his  meat  *'  from  door  to  door,  cannot  be  greater 
than  that  of  another  man  ;  yet  how  different  may  be  the 
anguish  of  the  heart  which  he  must  endure,  if  he  has  been 
the  nursling  of  affluence,  and  not  accustomed  to  need! 
How  different  the  case  of  him  who  has  been  dandled 
into  luxury,  contrasted  with  the  vocation  of  the  poor 
mendicant  who  has  lived  all  his  days  on  the  brink 
of  poverty  I  "  The  Lord's  anointed  "  and  the  gatherer  of 
samphire  \ 

I  was  ruminating  on  this  topic  as  I  went  down  through 
the  Park  to  the  ParUament  House,  in  the  morning ; 
and  I  could  not  but  think  that  the  Queen's  griefs  were 
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sharpened  into  keener  sorrow,  by  the  mere  dicomstaiioe 
of  her  being  a '  Queen.  If  she  be  innocent,  God  for- 
give those  who  afflict  her ;  and  if  she  be  guilty,  how 
much  more  is  she  already  punished  than  any  cu^rit  in 
Bridewell !  The  same  penalty  does  not  afiect  all  alike ; 
and  this  should  ever  be  considered  when  pmiisfameQt 
is  awarded. 

This  train  of  thought  was  not  lightened  by  attending 
to  the  examination  of  Gaetano  Paturzo.  The  first 
questions  put  to  this  witness  filled  me  with  indescribable 
amazement  and  indignation,  to  think  there  were  men  in 
the  world,  with  wigs  on  their  upper  ends,  who  could 
display  such  ignorance.  Was  not  the  Princess  of  Waks 
in  a  vessel,  and  was  it  to  be  suj^sed  that  she  could  be 
otherwise  acconunodated  than  she  was  ?  Why  insinuate 
(for  the  asking  of  the  questions  did  insinuate  as  much) 
that  she  was  indolently  accommodated  at  her  own  request, 
and  by  an  arrangement  purposely  made  to  gratify  im- 
proper desires  ?  '"  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  dsfend 
us  !  "  The  lewd  imaginations  of  these  lawjrers  seem  not 
to  be  aware  that  guilt  is  always,  yes  always,  different. 
They  have  assumed  that  it  has  not  its  nature  with  the 
Queen  ;  and  that  it  was  part  of  its  enjoyment  with  her, 
to  be  ostentatious  of  criminality. 

In  the  course  of  the  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Palestine, 
to  Jaffa,  nothing  whatever  was  elicited  from  the  witness 
that  ought  to  have  been  construed  imfavourably  ;  and 
yet,  I  do  assert,  that  there  was  a  sinister  attempt  to  do 
so.  Why  was  this,  if  there  had  not  been  a  desire  to 
blacken  the  character  of  the  Princess,  and  to  produce  a 
predisposition  to  find  her  guilty  ?  The  Scottish  peasantry, 
so  celebrated  by  one  of  themselves,  Bums,  in  the  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night,  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  purest  race 
on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  Is  there  one  circumstance 
respecting  the  situation  of  beds  and  berths,  in  the  vessel 
which  carried  the  Princess  to  Timis,  and  thence  to  Pales- 
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that  the  holy  sanctuaries  of  their  cottages  can  equal 
for  propriety  ?  Is  it  not  the  case,  that  these  sanct^ed 
dwdUngs  often  serve  for  kitchen,  hall,  and  bed-room,  yea, 
a  bed-room  with  several  dormitories  ?  I  remember 
that  when  a  boy,  two  years  before  I  was  sent  to  the 
grammar-school,  a  housemaid  took  me  into  the  country, 
to  her  father^s.  The  house  had  but  one  apartment,  and 
there  were  three  beds  in  it,  with  sliding  doors.  What 
ruffians  wotdd  have  dared  to  imagine  that  it  was  not 
sacred  ?  I  see  yet  the  old  white-headed  man,  with  "  the 
big  ha'  bible ''  before  him,  presiding  at  the  evening  ex- 
ercises. Almighty  God  !  does  the  Scottish  peasantry 
eveiy  night  insult  Thee  with  such  imaginations  as  lawyers 
dare  to  utter  in  the  House  of  Lords ! 

In  sifting  Paturzo  regarding  the  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
the  slimy  vipers  which  draw  venom,  as  it  were,  from 
household  herbs,  were  more  successful.  They  laid  open 
much  to  amaze  the  Peers  of  England,  the  most  sybaritical 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  and  (may  I  say  ?)  studiously 
kept  out  of  view  the  circumstances  of  a  journey  in  Pales- 
tine— Cleaving  the  sybarites  to  think  that  it  may  be  some- 
thing very  like  a  journey  from  London  to  Doncaster. 
It  is  certain,  by  Paturzo's  testimony,  that,  in  travelling 
to  Jerusalem,  the  Princess  slept  in  a  tent,  and  that  Ber- 
gami  dined  with  her  in  it.  Remember  more  particularly 
Beigami  was  then  her  courier.  Not  a  word  was  said 
that  he  had  then  been  discovered  to  be  a  gentleman,  as 
yoM  have  heard,  of  a  family  of  fallen  fortunes ;  and,  of 
course,  it  must  have  confotmded  such  of  the  auditors  as 
had  never  heard  of  this,  to  think  that  a  Lady  would  be 
dining  with  her  groom.  But  I  must  again,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  nan  mi  ricordo  fellow,  refer  you  to  the  evidence. 
See  if  you  can  find  in  it  one,  but  one  incident  mentioned, 
that  even  a  filthy  mind  would  make  the  basis  of  an  odious 
suggestion,  unless  it  is  allowed  that  guilt  has  lost  its 
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nature  with  the  Queen,  and  courts  observation,  as  folly 
does  when  it  believes  itself  virtue. 

Yours,  &c, 

N.  B. — I  should  notice  how  ignorant  the  Peerage  must 
be  of  the  value  of  freightage,  to  have  started  so  marvel- 
lously as  they  did,  when  Paturzo  stated  what  recompense 
he  expected  for  his  ship  and  trade.  It  was  Uberal, 
certainly,  but  not  so  much  as  any  Mediterranean  merchant 
in  the  city  could  have  informed  them ;— only  at  the  rate 
of  £2  4s  per  ton. 

LETTER  XL 

I  am  not  sure  of  having  observed,  in  the  evidence  of 
Paturzo,  his  mentioning  that  the  cause  of  the  Princess, 
in  returning  from  Jaffa,  sleeping  in  a  tent  on  deck,  was 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  because  seven  horses  and 
two  asses  were  below.  Probably  I  did  not ;  for  I  was 
really  so  agitated  to  see  a  wish  so  manifest  to  represent 
every  thing  against  Her  Royal  Highness  foully,  that  I 
think  indignation  must  have  had  the  same  effect  as  in 
attention.  However,  that  was  the  cause ;  and  GarguUo 
indirectly  rebukes  me  for  neglecting  so  important  a 
fact. 

There  certainly  is  no  disputing  the  fact,  that  the  Prin- 
cess and  Bergami  did  sleep  under  the  same  tent,  on  the 
deck  of  the  vessel,  with  the  hatchway  open  to  the  twixt 
decks,  where  the  other  men  slept ;  and  that  there  were  two 
separate  beds  in  the  tent.  It  remains  still  to  be  shown 
that,  notwithstanding  the  publicity  of  the  situation,  and 
the  precaution  of  the  two  separate  beds,  they  did  sleep 
together,  in  the  face  of  all  considerations,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  Princess's  responsibihty  as  a  wife,  and  as  what  she 
politically  was. 

Now  I  would  not  higgle  about  the  fact  of  the  tent ;   I 
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would  admit  it  at  once ;  but  I  would  deny  what  is  at- 
tempted to  be  made  of  it,  and  demand  more  special  proofs 
of  guilt ;  for  I  think  it  is  so  contrary  to  probability,  such 
an  insult  to  conunon  sense,  to  think  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, there  was  aught  which  was  sought  to  be 
concealed.  If  nothing  was  sought  to  be  concealed,  how 
is  it  so  difficult  to  prove  the  commission  of  the  crime  ? 
If  the  Princess  was  so  eager  to  glare  out  a  shameless 
person,  as  her  enemies  attempt  to  show  she  was  indeed, 
how  is  it  so  difficult  to  prove  her  guilt  ?  How  is  it  also 
that  Bergami  should  not  have  had  some  of  the  common 
modesty  of  hiunan  nature  ?  That  the  Princess  did  and 
said  many  things  which  would  have  been  deemed  strange 
in  another  lady,  I  can  very  well  believe ;  but  that  she 
had  less  shame  than  a  cat  or  an  elephant,  I  do  not  beUeve. 
I  claim  for  her  only  to  be  allowed  to  have  the  common 
feelings  of  her  sex,  not  very  refined  ones  ;  and  I  say  that 
the  circumstances  from  which  guilt  is  inferred  do  not 
warrant — ^if  she  had  those  feelings  at  the  time  when  it  is 
supposed  her  misconduct  was  so  flagrant — the  inference 
drawn  from  the  premises. 

I  am  interruptc^i,  and  must  suspend  what  I  have  to  say. 
It  is  not,  however,  important ;  only,  were  I  of  a  Scotch 
jury,  "  deep  and  dreadful "  as  the  guilt  is  by  some  thought, 
I  should  feel  myself  obliged  to  return  a  verdict  of 
"  not  proven."    I  will  resimie  before  I  go  again  to  the 


Yours,  &c. 


LETTER  XII. 


' )  I  cannot  understand  why  so  much  importance  is  attached 
to  the  evidence  of  Majocchi.  He  did  not  state  any  one 
thing  that  indicated  a  remembrance  of  his  having  put  a 
sense  of  indecorum  on  the  conduct  of  the  Queen  at  the 
time  to  which  he  referred  ;  and  in  this  I  think  the  want 
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of  tact  in  those  who  arranged  the  case  is  glaringly  obvious. 
As  men,  they  could  not  but  have  often  seen  that  it  is 
the  nature  of  recollected  transactions  to  affect  the  expres- 
sion of  the  physiognomy,  and  particularly  of  those  kind 
of  transactions  which  the  "  tradiiore  "  knew  he  was  called 
to  prove  ;  yet  in  no  one  instance  did  Majocchi  show  that 
there  was  an  image  in  his  mind,  even  while  uttering  what 
were  thought  the  most  sensual  demonstrations.  In  all 
the  most  particular  instances  that  pointed  to  guilt,  he 
was  as  abstract  as  Euclid  :  a  logarithmic  transcendent 
could  not  have  been  more  bodiless  than  the  memory  of 
his  recollections.  I  do  not  say  that  he  has  been  taught 
by  others ;  but  I  aflirm  that  he  spoke  by  rote  ;  and  I 
cannot  conceive  why  Brougham,  who  has  a  perfect  dis- 
cernment, evidently,  of  his  mind,  did  not  overwhelm  and 
confound  him,  as  indeed  an  acciu^ed  thing.  It  is  almost 
wanting  in  due  reverence  towards  justice,  to  spare  this 
fellow  from  condign  exposure  :  but  perhaps  he  is  only 
respited.  He  was  recalled  yesterday  after  Gargulio,  as 
you  will  see  ;  but  instead  of  being  withered  into  a  cinder, 
as  he  ought  to  have  been,  he  was  only  proved  to  be  an 
equivocating  scoimdrel.  It  should  be  recollected  that 
the  majority  of  the  world  consist  of  the  foohsh,  and  that 
the  majority  of  the  Lords  inherit  the  infirmity  of  the 
division  they  belong  to.  Many  will  think  that  the  defer- 
ence paid  to  Majocchi  is  because  it  is  thought  that  **  he 
might,  if  he  would  ;  "  in  short,  that  he  has  something  in 
his  power  ;  as  if  he  had  not  told  all  that  he  has  to  tell 
— possibly  a  great  deal  more. 

Di  Rollo,  the  cook,  has  sworn  to  much  xmseemly 
demeanour  between  the  Princess  and  Bergami ;  but  he 
was  also  brought  to  confess  circumstances  that  might 
have  actuated  him,  by  cherishing  a  grudge  against  Ber- 
gami, inasmuch  as  they  had  quarrels  about  his  accounts, 
and  that  he  was  obhged  to  leave  the  service  of  the  Princess. 
He  said  he  was  not  discarded;   but  every  one  who  has 
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been  in  those  regions  knows  with  what  importance  & 
character  from  any  one  connected  with  England  is  regarded, 
and  what  is  told  when  it  is  said  that  a  servant  has  no 
testimonial  of  his  fidelity  and  honesty.  It  would  not 
be  just  to  say  that  a  poor  servant  who  qnits  his  place 
abmptly  cannot  be  credited,  because  he  has  no  testimonial 
of  worth  ;  but  it  is  at  least  not  satisfactory  to  find  those 
to  appear  in  this  case  as  witnesses  for  the  prosecution, 
who  may  have  been  biassed  by  private  feelings  to  testfiy 
unfavourably. 

It  is  strange,  I  do  think,  that  none  of  the  witnesses 
called  have  yet,  at  least  in  my  hearing,  been  sifted  as  to 
the  history  and  condition  of  Bergami.  He  is  still  as  a 
courier,  and  }^t  the  rumour  in  the  public  is,  that  he  is 
come,  as  we  say  in  Scotland,  of  gentle  blood.  It  ought 
to  have  been  the  duty  of  the  agents  for  the  prosecution, 
not  to  have  shown  themselves  so  anxious  for  conviction. 
It  would  not  have  shaded  the  hue  of  their  integrity,  had 
they  in  the  outset  so  arranged  matters  as  to  have  proved 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  Bergami,  if  they  could  do  so  ;  for 
if  of  gentlemanly  birth,  it  would,  without  doing  anything 
to  prejudice  their  object ,  have  greatly  lessened  the  culpa- 
bility of  the  Queen's  familiarity  towards  him. 

I  should  also  notice  that  I  have  heard,  in  private,  much 
stress  laid  on  the  circumstance  of  the  neglect  to  which 
Bergami's  wife  was  obliged  to  submit,  while  his  child 
Victonne  and  all  his  family  were  admitted  to  associate 
with  the  Princess.  But  those  who  have  been  so  impressed 
do  not  show  much  knowledge  of  the  world,  nor  of  in- 
dividual character.  In  the  first  place,  they  should 
previously  have  known,  before  making  the  rejnark,  if  the 
wife  was  Ukely  to  have  associated  with  the  Princess  even 
on  invitation  ;  because  it  is  a  notorious  thing  that  there 
is  a  modesty  in  some  females,  even  of  the  lowest  condition, 
which  makes  them  shrink  from  the  society  of  the  great ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  Signora  was  in  fact  not 
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such  heiself  as  the  Princess  might,  bold  as  she  was,  have 
desired  to  avoid.  Besides,  Bergami  and  his  spouse  might 
not  have  lived  on  terms  that  would  have  induced  him  to 
wish  to  bring  her  forward  at  all.  Many  consideratioiis 
most  be  attended  to,  yea,  and  circmnstances  proved, 
before  much  heed  can  be  given  to  iniquitous  inferences, 
from  her  being  apparently  neglected  by  the  Prmcess,  and 
bv  his  f amilv  too  : — for  her  absence  from  them  makes  a 
pan  of  the  mystery. 

I  really  consider  it  as  due  to  justice  to  make  these 
obser\'ations  to  you,  because  it  is  too  obvious  that  a  wish 
is  manifested  by  the  character  of  the  proceedings,  that 
the  Princess  may  be  found  guilty,  not  only  of  the  main 
charge,  but  of  the  general  conduct  that  will  warrant  the 
proposed  degradation.  The  trial  is  kot  fair.  I  do 
not  think  but  the  Peers  will  conscientiously  decide  accord- 
ing to  the  e\idence  brought  before  them  ;  but  the  ammui 
of  the  measure  is  not  good.  Every  witness  hitherto 
produced,  if  not  tainted,  and  with  the  plague  spot  red 
upon  him,  has  the  re  di  pesta  ver^*  conspicuously.  I  wish 
the  King  may  not  be  too  anxious  to  justify  himself  to 
posterity.,  for  his  treatment  of  his  friendless  cousin  and 
wife.  Had  there  not  been  a  cra\-ing  for  her  guilt  some- 
where, so  many  problematic  stories  of  pollution  would  not 
have  been  brought  forward.  But  enough  at  present.  I 
grow  more  and  more  interested  in  the  proceedings  ;  not 
so  much  with  respect  to  the  delinquency  of  the  accused, 
as  for  the  ine\'itable  disclosure  of  the  e\Tl  spirit  which 
instigated,  and  presides  over,  the  most  singular  manifesta- 
tion of  personal  antipathy  on  record.  Why  is  it  that 
many  have  so  innately  a  desire  to  see  others  guiltj-,  that 
spies  and  traitors  are  among  the  natural  professions  of 
men  ? 

Yours,  &c 
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LETTER^XIII. 

You  English  are  often  the  most  unreasonable  of  mortals  : 
an  ass  that  eats  thistles  on  a  common  is  not  half  so  foolish 
with  pride.  This  morning  Captain  Pechell,  of  the  Clorinde, 
was  examined.  I  dare  say  he  is  a  very  honourable  man, 
but  he  was  at  great  pains  to  prove  that  a  sailor  is  "  all 
as  one  as  a  piece  of  a  ship." 

It  seems,  when  the  Princess  was  first  on  board  the 
Clorinde  at  Civita  Vecchia,  Bergami  officiated  as  a  lacquey 
at  table,  when  he,  the  noble  captain,  dined  with  her. 
But  when  Captain  Pechell  was  afterwards  to  receive  her 
again  on  board  at  Messina,  his  stomach  turns  at  the  idea 
of  sitting  down  with  Bergami,  who  had  then  been  advanced 
from  serving  behind  the  chairs  to  sitting  at  table. 

I  do  not  question  the  propriety  of  Captain  Pechell's 
feelings ;  and  had  he  objected  to  what  he  felt  would  be 
degradation,  on  account  of  any  alleged  Ucentiousness 
between  the  Princess  and  Bergami,  I  would  have  thought 
his  scruple  deserving  of  every  commendation.  But  that 
was  not  the  case.  His  objection  to  make  himself  "  joke- 
fellow  "  with  the  promoted  courier,  was  because  he  had 
been  promoted.  I  wonder  if  Captain  Pechell  never 
heard  of  such  a  country  as  England,  where,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  then  before  him  in  all  the 
formality  of  wig  and  woolsack,  it  is  very  common  for 
boys  who  have  swept  offices  to  overtop  their  masters,  in 
time.  It  is  very  conunon,  I  believe,  in  the  British  navy, 
for  midshipmen  to  become  even  admirals,  yea,  masters 
of  as  great  men  as  Captain  Pechell's  masters.  I  cannot 
divine  what  the  gaUant  captain  was  called  for,  if  not  to 
insult  the  whole  economy  of  the  social  conmiunity  of 
England. 

The  testimony  of  Captain  Briggs,  who  followed  Captain 
Pechell,  was  more  to  my  taste,  nor  did  I  think  the  pro- 
fessionality  of  it  too  racy  of  man-of-war  discipline  ;  but 
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I  could  not  help  asking,  why  were  these  two  officers 
called  ?  Pechell  was  ordy  made  to  show  himself  very 
ua-EngUshly  fastidious ;  and  Briggs  in  the  style  of  a 
frank  sailor,  to  acknowledge  that  he  saw  no  impioper 
familiarity  between  the  Princess  and  Bergami.  The 
matters  sJtwut  the  arrangement  of  the  cabins  were  rea% 
thviaL  Gracious  God!  to  think  that  captains  in  the 
British  navy  would  submit  to  act  as  pimps !  To  imagine 
that  either  of  these  officers  would  have  knowingly  lent 
yimflAil  to  connive  at  and  fadlitate  licentiousness,  even 
in  the  Queen  of  the  realm,  is  lower  than  I  can  grovd. 
We  know  that  all  men,  for  the  gratification  of  their  oim 
passions  and  of  themselves,  do  often  very  obfectionaUe 
things ;  bat>  for  the  pleasure  of  others,  to  become  the 
ministers  of  gmlt,  has  be^i  ever  r^;arded  as  the  basest 
and  meanest  office  in  which  the  fallen  can  serve. 

In  consequence  of  your  intended  absence,  I  shall  not  send 
this  letter  till  I  hear  of  your  having  returned,  and  will  keep 
it  opoi  to  add  what  may  in  the  mean  time  transpire. 

Worse  and  worse !  one  Pietro  Puchi,  a  pookU  bodte, 
who  keeps  an  inn  at  Trieste,  was  examined  to-day.  It 
^>pears  that  he  remembers  the  Princess  of  Wales,  with 
Bergtmi,  coming  to  the  Grmni  Aibergo  of  that  town  ;  that 
the  bed-room  of  Her  Royal  Highness  opened  into  the 
drawing-room  ;  that  Bergami's  opened  from  beyond  the 
Countess  Oldi's,  who  it  now  appears,  was  his  sister  ;  and 
that  her  bed-room  also  opened  into  the  dining-room. 
Now.  in  the  name  of  intrigue,  was  this  such  an  arrange- 
ment  as  the  guiltiest  healthy  imagination  could  have 
tincicd  hkely  to  facilitate.  Crim,  con.  To  suppose  it 
such  as  was  attempted  to  be  insinuated,  argues  absolute 
insanity ;  for  there  is  no  sa\ang  what  mad  people  will 
think-  It.  howe\-er,  must  be  allowed,  that  this  witness 
dhi  swear  to  cixauBStances  highly  presumptive  of  guilt. 
I  caa  ody  say,  for  myself,  that  I  did  not  believe  him. 
Whv  .ill  the  QStcfttatioa  of  exterior  demeanour,  and  yet 
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such  private  intimacy  as  he  alluded  to,  flagrant  to  all  the 
house  ?  In  no  stage  of  the  Queen's  imputed  guilt  is  it 
even  affected,  to  veil  the  grossness  of  a  lewd  and  furious 
passion  for  Bergami ;  and  yet,  in  every  predicament,  the 
nocturnal  arrangements  are  planned,  as  in  this  brothel 
case,  with  circumspection.  If  there  had  been  such  guilt 
between  the  parties  as  that  they  could  not  be  decent 
among  numbers,  at  noonday,  how  does  it  happen  that 
they  were  never  at  any  time  f oimd  together  en  lit  ? 

The  Black  Eagle  of  Trieste,  the  bird  of  prey's  evidence, 
was  virgin  bashfulness  to  that  of  a  German  female  of  the 
name  of  Krass  or  Krantz  ;  and  she  came  nearer  to  what 
is  wanted,  namely,  the  Princess  and  Bergami  in  bed 
together :  for  she  said  that  she  found  the  Princess  sitting 
on  Bergami's  bed,  and  he  lying  in  it,  with  his  arms 
endearingly  about  her. 

Now  mark  this.  It  was  physically  untrue ;  for  the 
Princess  could  not  have  been  sitting  on  either  side  of  him 
so  as  to  afford  Krantz  a  view  of  his  right  or  left  arm  being 
about  her,  and  he  recumbent  at  the  same  time.  That 
the  Princess  may  have  been  sitting  on  his  bed,  talking 
to  him,  may  be  admitted  ;  but  it  is  attempting  to  prove 
too  much  to  allege  they  were  cardooing,  as  the  Scots  say 
of  pigeons  making  love.  Besides,  the  door  was  left  open, 
or  how  did  Krantz  get  into  the  room  to  see  such  a  sight  ? 
and  was  that  a  circumstance  likely  to  have  been  neglected  ? 
If  this  witness  has  told  truth,  the  case,  with  its  worst 
designation,  is  made  out  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  all 
that  the  law  can  require ;  but  she  has  said  too  much, 
she  has  proved  only  that  what  she  avers  cannot  be  beUeved. 

I  request  you  to  attend  particularly  to  what  the  wit- 
nesses Rugazzoni,  Miardi,  and  Oggione  say.  They  do 
not  startle  me,  but  they  provoke  me,  that  it  should  be 
thought  there  are  men  in  the  world  such  arrant  fools  as 
to  credit  suph  stuff.  Bad  as  the  whole  case  is,  by  making 
it  more  gross  than  in  all  human  probabihty  it  could  be, 
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the  evidence,  where  it  might  otherwise  be  trusted,  is 
rendered  unworthy  of  credit.  Sometimes  improbafaOity 
is  demonstrated  by  affirming  too  much ;  and  this  sad 
display  of  human  infirmity  as  to  morals,  is  rendered 
doubtful,  by  deducing,  from  things  which  might  be 
innocent,  criminal  predilections.  The  innate  grossneas 
of  conduct  of  the  Princess  I  never  have  doubted,  nor 
doubted  that  it  would  be  made  palpable.  But  the  cer- 
tainty of  this  renders  her  guilt  the  more  difficult  of  being 
proved ;  it  even,  in  my  opinion,  renders  it  improbable; 
for  such  characters  do  many  uncomely  things  without 
thought,  that  women  of  more  deUcacy  would  never  allow 
themselves  to  do  but  in  the  fume  and  intoxication  of 
passion,  the  infatuation  of  a  moment. 

Yours,  &c. 

LETTER  XIV.    :  - 

You  mistake  ;  I  do  not  say  the  Princess  may  not  have 
given  cause,  where  there  was  no  disposition  to  put  a 
palliative  construction  on  her  actions,  to  suspect  the 
purity  of  her  conduct ;  but  I  do  say,  and  think  too,  that 
she  was  that  sort  of  person  likely  to  have  resented  the 
imputation  of  guilt,  by  acting  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
suggest  notions  that  she  must  have  been  guilty.  This, 
you  will  say,  is  almost  as  bad  as  if  she  had  really  been 
a  criminal :  and  certainly  I  do  not  attempt  to  extenuate 
the  impropriety ;  but  we  know  there  are  persons  in  the 
world  who  think  themselves  very  rigidly  righteous,  who 
do  and  say  things  that  would  have  made  Cleopatra,  the 
gipsy,  blush,  or  at  least  look  through  between  her  fingers. 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  less  disputable  than  that  there  are 
very  worthy  people  in  the  world  who  consider  themselves 
strictly  innocent,  merely  because  they  have  not  actually 
sinned  in  the  eye  of  human  law.  I  have  shown,  myself, 
very  self-respected  peeous  characters  give  even  verbal 
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utterance  to  thoughts  and  ideas  that  would  have  astoimded 

the  dissolute,  as  incredible  imaginations.    When  you  are 

better,  and  mingling  again  in  society,  look  sharply  about 

you,  and  you  will  be  convinced  of  this  truth.    It  is,  I  am 

convinced,  much  more  common  than  you  seem  to  think, 

for  many  practically  "  decent  folk  "  to  believe,  when  they 

clothe  their  naked  fancies  in  debonair  phraseology,  that 

the  characters  of  their  reflections  are  very  deUcate.    These 

persons,  however,  are  not  only  as  innocent  as  ostriches, 

but  as  stupid,  hiding  their  heads  in  the  grass  while  all  their 

huge  bulks  are  seen.    The  well-behaved  would  shrink  from 

very  many  things  which  the  Princess  would  laugh  at. 

I  think  this  notion  of  her  character  is  true,  and  that 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  exposure  of  the  boil  and  ulcer  of  the  State,  which  the 
•*  noodles  "  of  the  time  are  laying  open  for  the  benefit  of 
the  vile — for  raising  the  corrupted  in  the  scale  of  moral 
estimation.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  recollected  that  there 
is  truth  in  the  old  aphorism,  which  asserts  that  ^^  evil 
communicaiions  corrupt  good  manners  "  ;  or  imdoubtedly 
the  details  of  this  filthy  business  would  not  have  been 
shown  to  the  sim — ^would  not  have  been  displayed  for  no 
other  end,  as  it  appears  to  me,  than  to  prove  that  the 
world,  bad  as  it  is,  is  really  a  great  deal  worse  than  it  is 
supposed  to  be  ;  and,  therefore,  one  who  does  ill  will  be 
le^  secretly  in  the  bosom  condemned,  than  it  may  be 
expedient  as  yet  to  manifest. 

I  am  led  to  make  these  observations,  to  shun,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  say  aught  of  a  witness  who  inspired  me  with 
a  supreme  disgust ;  but  I  will,  as  I  must,  speak  of  her 
by-and-by.  I  would  rather,  however,  that  I  might  skip 
her  altogether.  In  the  mean  time,  give  me  leave  to 
mention  a  ludicrous  anecdote  of  this  solemn  affair. 

Nature  often  mixes  up  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous 
heedlessly,  as  it  would  seem ;  and  I  met  to-day  with  a 
curious  instance  of  her  indifference.    I  forgot  how  it 

u  2  s 
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happened ;  but  I  was  driven  accidentally  against  a 
curtain,  and  saw,  in  consequence,  beyond  it  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  sitting  on  a  stair  by  himself,  holding  his  hand  to 
his  ear,  to  keep  the  sound  and  words  of  the  evidence  which 
the  witness  under  examination  at  the  bar  was  giving. 
Notwithstanding  the  moody  wrath  of  my  ruminations, 
I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  discovery ;  and  his 
lordship  looked  equally  amused,  and  was  quite  as  much 
discomposed.  He  smiled,  and  I  withdrew.  I  met  him 
afterwards  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Conunons,  when 
he  again  smiled,  as  if  we  had,  as  Lord  Byron  says,  ''  met 
in  another  state  of  being." 

I  must,  however,  conclude  this  letter  at  once  ;  for  I  am 
not  in  a  humour  to-night  to  say  what  I  fed  should  be 
said  respecting  the  witness ;  so  excuse  my  sermonising, 
and  beUeve  me  to  be 

Yours  truly,  &c. 

LETTER  XV. 

I  am  perplexed,  and  my  perplexity  was  the  cause  of 
my  not  writing  last  night ;  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind 
to  beUeve  Louisa  Demont,  or  not.  Much  that  she  stated 
has  an  air  of  truth  and  sincerity  ;  but  she  has  a  habit  of 
considering  things  in  two  ways,  and  this  actress  habit 
proceeds  from  innate  pecuharity.  She  reminds  me  of 
what  has  been  said  of  Garrick  and  of  many  other  players  ; 
natural  while  actings  and  artificial  while  in  hvr  own 
character.  No  doubt,  the  truth  respecting  her  is,  that 
sometimes  she  states  facts,  and  it  is  no  less  certain  that 
she  is  a  great  liar.  I  say  so  advisedly  and  deliberately, 
because  she  seems  at  all  times  aware  of  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  what  she  says  ;  but  the  cast  of  malice  is  not 
always  to  be  discerned  in  her  coxmtenance.  If  the  cause 
could  have  gone  on  without  her,  this  dubiety  so  obvious 
should  have  prevented  her  from  being  called  as  a  witness. 
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One  thing,  however,  she  has  very  clearly  established — 
much  more  so  than  it  was  before — ^namely,  that  the 
Princess  was  surromided  by  spies  ;  a  circmnstance  which 
requires  no  argument  to  divine  that  those  spies,  like  the 
Death  of  Bums,  ''  would  feel  that  they  must  do  some- 
thing for  their  bread."  The  testimony  of  every  one 
against  the  Princess  must  therefore  be  studiously  and 
invidiously  scanned. 

Many  things  which  Demont  stated,  and  which  evidently 
surprised  some  of  the  Peers,  did  not  so  affect  me,  and 
for  a  curious  reason.  In  many  of  her  descriptions  of 
the  Princess  she  brought  very  vividly  before  me,  a 
jocular  old  leddy  whom  I  knew  intimately  in  my  boy- 
hood, and  who,  notwithstanding  her  occasional  levity, 
was  one  of  the  purest  minds  and  most  unstained  charac- 
ters I  have  ever  known.  I  remember  she  so  provoked 
me  by  offering  to  be  my  partner  at  my  first  ball,  that  I 
gallantly  rushed  from  her  house,  and  broke  her  windows 
for  so  making  a  fool  of  me.  The  whole  air  and  manner 
of  the  Princess  was  so  like  the  waj^  of  my  old  friend, 
that  I  was  none  amazed  to  hear  she  sometimes  danced 
by  herself  at  her  balls  to  the  peasantry.  Indeed,  what 
Demont  told  of  such  doings,  though  it  made  many 
a  grave  and  reverend  senator  look  much  aghast,  only 
reminded  me  of  innocent  scenes  that  are  dear  to  my 
memory,  and  now  recollected  among  the  happiest  of 
my  Ufe ;  and  yet  they  were  in  their  advent  far  from 
bdng  joyous.    Verily,  verily,  I  am  puzzled. 

Demont  is  too  knowing ;  *  she  knows  how  to  state 
matters  of  dread  import  with  a  very  ^'lassie  like*' 
simplicity.  I  would  not  credit,  as  I  said  often  to  myself, 
the  half  of  the  moiety  of  what  she  swears  to,  and  yet 
I  know  not  on  what  I  would  fasten  to  prove  her  derelict : 

*  Hairiet,  Lady  Granville,  wrote  (September  2,  1820):  "Mile. 
Demont  was  damaged  by  yesterday's  examination.  Her  candonr  in 
avowing  that  she  left  the  Queen's  service  for  having  been  detected 
in  m  falsehood  is  said  to  have  disguised  the  ^t  of  having  robbed  her." 
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something,  however,  I  will  fasten  on,  some  simple  thing, 
too  simple  to  be  systematicaUy  remembered,  and  trust 
to  the  future  to  prove  whether  she  has  stated  truth  or 
falsehood. 

She  very  much  shocked  some  of  her  auditors  by  her 
insinuations  about  the  monstrous  dress  in  which  the 
Princess  appeared  at  a  masque  ball,  as  History.  Now, 
the  Princess  appeared  in  two  several  characters  that 
night,  and  the  inunaculate  mademoiselle  speaks  of  the 
order  in  which  Her  Royal  Highness  did  so,  viz.,  ist. 
In  the  character  of  a  Neapohtan  coimtry  girl ;  2dly. 
She  then  appeared  as  the  genius  of  History. 

Now  mark  this :  something  struck  me  that  Demont 
had  not  a  very  clear  recollection  upon  the  subject; 
I  therefore  make  this  trivial  thing  a  test  becai2se,  in 
the  course  of  her  examination,  she  seemed  as  if  she 
thought  at  the  moment  it  might  be  made  much  of. 

Another  thing  which  marked  the  left-handed  character 
of  her  mind — ^she  spoke  of  the  Countess  Dole  as  a  vulgar 
Italian  woman  in  her  language,  and  yet  she  did  not 
appear  to  be  an  adequate  judge.  However,  Brougham 
noticed  her  flippancy  on  this  point,  and  I  should  think 
will  not  forget  it. 

But  I  will  not  say  what  I  am  inclined  to  think  of 
Demont's  evidence.  It  evidently  contains  much  which 
may  be  true,  but  it  has  so  much  of  system  in  it,  that 
I  shall  not  be  astonished  to  find  that  her  imagination 
has  supplied  inventions  to  give  it  a  consistent  form 
and  purpose.  I  am  sorry  she  has  ever  been  called  as  a 
witness.  Why  ?  you  will  say.  I  cannot  tell.  She  has 
given  me  much  to  ponder  upon,  filled  me  with  distrust, 
and,  as  Shakspeare  says,  *'  filed  my  mind."  There  are 
a  kind  of  persons  who,  from  the  very  construction  of 
their  minds,  should  never  be  put  in  a  witness-box  ;  and 
Demont  is  of  this  species. 

You  will  wonder  why  I  make  so  much  ado  about  this 
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hussy ;  but  a  great  deal  more  stress  has  been  laid  on 
what  she  has  avouched  than  I  think  ought  to  have  been. 
Why  was  she  so  long  under  examination  if  importance 
be  not  attached  to  what  she  says  ? — and,  if  she  be  a  liar, 
as  indeed  she  has  not  affected  to  disguise  she  is,  why 
insult  justice  by  producing  a  witness  imworthy  of  belief  ? 
I  thought,  at  first,  the  whole  of  this  affair  quite  a  disgrace 
to  the  supposed  wisdom  of  the  state,  because  there  was 
another  and  a  better  way  of  proceeding.  But  the  moral 
shamelessness  of  considering  Demont  so  important,  fills 
me  with  dismal  ideas.  What  will  posterity  think  of  us, 
if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  whole  British  ministry 
have  lent  themselves  to  the  ignominious  purpose  of  a 
King  that  cannot  be  much  esteemed  ? 

Yours,  &c. 

LETTER  XVI. 

I  have  resolved  to  suspend  my  strictures  on  this 
curious  royal  trial,*  and  resume  my  observations  on 
the  witnesses.  My  feelings  are  constantly  reminding 
me  of  the  ill-usage  the  Queen  has  sustained,  ever  since 
she  had  the  misfortime  to  be  connected  with  us,  and  I 
feel  that  I  would  acquit  her  merely  on  that  accoimt. 
But  I  shall  not  be  bird-mouihed  in  the  end,  if  some  much 
blacker  evidence  be  not  disclosed  than  has  been.  Why 
could  the  charges  not  have  been  supported  by  less 
doubtful  characters  ?  but  "  anon,  anon,  Sir." 

After  the  immaculate  virgin  Demont,  Luizi  Galdini 
was  examined  ;  a  mason,  that  made  or  mended  a  cornice 
in  the  ville  d'Este,  where  the  Princess  some  time  resided. 

*  Lady  Granville's  comment  about  this  time  is  :  "In  the  enthusiasm 
shown  by  the  mob  for  the  Queen,  they  give  amusing  proofs  of  the 
refinement  of  their  ideas  and  the  measure  of  her  popularity.  They 
call  after  Billy  Austin,  '  God  bless  you  and  your  mother/  and  caU 
fruit  about  St.  James's  Square,  crying  Bergami  pears  and  Caroline 
apples.  They  say  she  is  getting  dreadfully  bored,  and  dying  to  go 
toRamsgate." 
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You  will  see  this  man's  evidence  in  the  printed  account 
of  it,  and,  therefore,  I  will  say  no  more  than  that  it  was  of 
a  kind  which  made  many  a  Thane  and  Baron  bold  Uush 
redder  than  the  copper  of  a  lawyer's  countenance. 

The  next  brought  forward  was  an  ornamental  paints, 
one  Finetti,  occasionally  employed  at  the  villa,  who 
swore  to  seeing  Bergami  and  the  Princess  several  times 
kiss  and  slaver  each  other.  Is  this  credible  ?  A  trades- 
man, hired  to  do  jobs !  How  was  this  witness  thought 
of? 

The  next  witness,  another  mason,  was  still  more 
improbable  in  what  he  states.  He  was  called  Buezo. 
He  saw,  forsooth,  the  Princess  and  Bergami,  across  two 
rooms,  pawing  the  cheeks  of  one  another,  and  doing 
other  namby  pamby  lovingnesses. 

To  him  succeeded  one  Bianchi,  who  saw  the  Princess 
and  Bergami  bathing  together  in  a  canal ;  but  he  was 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  Princess  was  dressed  at 
the  time.  Who  ever  imagined  that  being  in  cold  water 
and  dressed,  was  a  more  unchaste  predicament  than  in 
being  in  the  open  air  ?  Mind,  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
impropriety  of  the  thing,  but  of  the  filthy  imaginations 
that  could  conjure  sin  out  of  such  a  circumstance! 
Why  was  this  goat-headed  witness  brought  at  all  ?  If, 
to  prove  impropriety,  that  was  already  as  palpable  as 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  wears  on  the  woolsack  a  very 
unbecoming  wig. 

Then  came  Lucine,  a  white-washer,  alias  a  stainer; 
and  he  saw  the  parties  in  a  padu  veneUa,  the  Princess 
sitting,  because  she  could  not  do  otherwise  in  that  kind 
of  vehicle,  on  the  knees  of  Bergami.  One  Carlo  Carotti 
followed  the  stainer,  and  made  out,  if  he  spoke  truth, 
much  of  the  same  sort  of  unseemliness  that  others  had 
done, — but  nothing  more.  Gafrino,  another  mason, 
came  next,  and  proved  nothing  but  that  he  had  had  a 
job  to  do  at  the  villa  d'Este.    The  effect  of  this  individual's 
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evidence  was  very  vile,  for  it  was  so  turned  as  to  fill  the 
minds  of  the  Peers  with  uncleanness,  by  natural  inference, 
while  it  was  as  decorous  as  a  lawn  sleeve.  To  him 
succeeded  one  Rastelli,  a  stable  yard  delicate,  who  had 
been  suspected  of  stealing  com,  and  had  been  dismissed 
the  service  of  Her  Royal  Highness,  by  his  own  confession, 
for  what  was  in  his  place  deemed  a  misdemeanour.  Of 
Rastelli,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  the  counsel 
on  both  sides  seemed  to  be  aware  that  this  fellow  was,  in 
sterling  Enghsh,  a  rascal.  I  only  wonder  why  Brougham 
did  not  bray  him  in  a  mortar.  He  got  off  too  easily. 
Why  was  this  ? 

Egali,  a  waiter,  was  next.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
imagine  int^;rity,  in  any  degree,  depends  on  condition  ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  do  think  that  condition  is  often  the 
best  test  of  its  worth.  He  spoke  of  improprieties,  and  of 
actions  that  could  not  have  been  tolerated  in  man  and 
wife ;  nor,  I  suspect,  if  the  parties  were  Uving  together, 
as  it  was  insinuated  they  did,  would  have  taken  place 
so  openly.  But  I  will,  as  I  have  said,  restrain  my  pen 
till  the  case  is  closed.  One  thing,  however,  I  do  not 
doubt,  will  be  made  clear  ;  it  will  demonstrate  that  this 
sullying  investigation  ought  never  to  have  been  made. 
I  find  several  friends  much  shaken  in  their  belief  of  the 
Queen's  innocence ;  and  others  who  did  not  think  her 
*''  fine  gold,"  in  great  wrath  that  all  the  witnesses  against 
her  are  not  so  good  as  they  should  have  been.  For 
myseli,  the  question  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  has  ceased 
to  be  a  topic  of  consideration.  But  I  am  interrupted. 
Good  night. 

Yours,  &c. 

LETTER  XVII. 

on }  interrupted  me  last  night,  and  I  have  since 

been  obliged  to  go  to  East  Sheen ;  so  that  what  I  have 
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to  say,  latterly  especially,  is  not  from  actual  impression, 
but  the  effect  of  what  I  have  heard  from  others,  who 
were  spectators  and  auditors. 

One  Orto,  a  baker,  testified  to  certain  misdemeanours, 
but  not  to  any  action  which  went  to  prove  more  than 
that  secreUy  cooing  was  often  seen  by  him  between 
Bergami  and  the  Princess.  This  has  been  proved  to 
loathing,  if  the  witnesses  may  be  trusted. 

Gourgiardi,  a  boatman,  was  next  to  Orto.  He  has 
a  wanton  imagination,  and  spoke  of  things  that  were 
not  evidence,  but  pimplings  of  indecorous  imaginations. 
To  him  followed  Zacchi,  whom  the  gentleman  that  heard 
him  said  was  a  so-so  witness.  He  spoke  of  things  which 
seemed  at  first  very  bad,  but,  when  questioned,  lost 
their  crimson  tint.  For  example,  he  spoke  of  seeing 
Bergami  and  the  Princess  in  bed  together ;  but,  on 
being  questioned,  they  were  both  dre^ed,  sitting  on  a 
bed,  and  resting  with  their  shoulders  against  the  wall 
beyond.  Another  curious  inadvertency  escaped  him. 
One  night,  when  the  weather  was  so  insufferably  warm 
as  to  obUge  him  to  leave  his  bed  and  go  to  the  window, 
he  swore  that  he  saw  Bergami,  in  that  hot  time,  go  to 
the  Princess.  Where  was  the  need  of  swearing  the 
weather  was  so  insufferably  hot  ?  But  I  have  to  refer 
you  to  the  printed  accoimt  of  his  examination,  for  the 
words  he  uttered.  My  friend  says,  however,  that  his 
manner  did  not  seem  to  inspire  confidence,  and  it  is  only 
for  the  impression  of  the  manners  of  the  witnesses  that 
you  trust  to  me.  He  also  said  that  more  seemed  to  be 
known  of  him  than  was  shown  ;  that  several  peers  seemed 
to  know  something  of  him ;  and  that  Lord  Grey,  in 
particular,  asked  if  he  had  not  been  known  in  Paris  by 
the  name  of  Milari  ? 

Majocchi,  the  famous  nan  mi  ricordo  gentleman,  was 
re-examined  by  Mr.  Brougham,  and  the  effect  was  rather 
to  shake  confidence  in  his  testimony,  than  to  elicit  new 
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facts.  After  this,  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution 
closed. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial,  Lord  Liverpool  has  intimated, 
I  understand,  that  the  divorce  clause  in  the  Bill  would 
not  be  persisted  in,  or  that  it  might  be  abandoned  ;  not, 
however,  because  there  was  any  doubt  of  the  guilt,  but 
because  to  ask  for  it  under  the  circumstances,  would 
seem  as  if  the  King  was  differently  to  be  dealt  with  in 
justice  than  a  poor  man.  Why,  then,  was  it  ever  sought 
for  ?  and  why,  as  I  have  often  said,  were  the  other 
penalties  in  the  Bill  introduced  at  all — or,  indeed,  the 
Bill  itself  ?  In  voting  an  establishment  for  the  Queen, 
an  opportunity  could  have  been  taken  equivalent  to 
all  the  Bill  could  do.  If  the  divorce  clause  is  not  to  be 
inserted,  I  cannot  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  whole 
proceeding ;  but,  if  the  ministers  had  felt  the  dignity  of 
themselves  properly,  they  would  not  have  submitted  to 
lower  themselves  to  what  I  do  in  my  conscience  beUeve 
was  a  measure  instigated  by  the  personal  bad  passions 
of  the  King. 

It  is  very  lucky  perhaps  for  me,  that  what  I  think  of 
this  coomy  affair  will  not  offend  the  King,  because  he  will 
not  know  of  it ;  and  you  know  me  too  well  to  conceive 
that  I  think  the  ministers  have  acted  worse  in  the  business 
than  weakly,  and  unlike  men  of  the  world.  I  beUeve 
them  to  be,  one  and  all,  very  honest  men,  but,  assuredly, 
I  do  not  consider  them  "the  noblest  works  of  God." 
They  never  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  nation  has  no 
more  to  do  with  the  domestic  squabbles  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Guelph  of  the  Crown,  than  with  the  fisty-cuff  proceedings 
of  Philpot  and  his  wife  of  the  Red  Lion.  Now,  this  was 
a  case  that  affected  the  King  and  Queen  ;  and,  as  King 
and  Queen,  the  public  was  interested  in  it.  It  was  a 
mean  conception  to  imagine  that  it  could  be  treated 
as  having  reference  only  to  a  man  and  his  wife ;  and, 
after  all,  but  this  only  is  made  of  it — the  King  is  not  in 
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a  cooditioii  to  ask  for  the  idief  he  daiins^  and  the  gaSk 
of  the  Priooess  is  not  so  unequivocal  that  the  natns 
will  sabmit  to  see  her  divorced*  I  giant  yon  that  then 
may  be  enon^  ^roaM  to  place  her  hafaitiial  indaooras 
beyond  qnestion-^to  wanant,  if  you  please,  dqgradaiioa; 
bnt  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  objectionahle  as  it  ii 
oonstitutionalfy,  though  not  without  precedents  in  hii 
tiroes,  is  not  the  way  to  do  justice  in  tbs  case.  Hawenr, 
let  us  see  what  the  defence  will  he.  One  thing  ia  cksr, 
that  the  evidence  against  her  does  not  equal  in  fragEaace 
the  heavenly  amaranth,  and,  I  am  sure,  would  mshe 
an  ordinary  jury  zehictant  to  return  a  verdict  of  gp3^ 
even  thou|^  thqr  might  not  have  any  doubt  of  her  guilt; 
:the  punishment  prcposed  is  so  diqvroportionad  to  tte 
considereid  with  reference  to  the  provocaiioa. 
shall  be  enabled  to  judge  all  by  her  ddfenoe ;  bat, 
4  fnarit  it  seems  remarkable  that  she  should  have  beaa 
so  ostentatious  of  her  fondness  before  so  many  ^rnimh^ 
servants,  and  yet  so  stoutly  assert  her  innocenre  hen. 
It  is  not  within  the  range  and  scope  of  ordinary  hnmsa 
nature  that  she  should  maintain  such  bravery.  I  csn 
imagine  her  to  act  in  defiance  of  imputations,  because  it 
is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  provocation  might  act 
on  such  an  impassioned  temperament.  But  two  things 
harassed  my  powers  of  supposition  ;  ist.  That  she  shoidd 
have  played  the  part  she  is  represented  to  have  done  by 
all  the  witnesses,  except  the  English  officers,  who  said 
nothing  of  her  very  bad ;  and,  2d.  That,  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  allegations  which  might  be  made,  and  with 
a  consciousness  of  guilt  if  true,  she  should  still  brave 
the  whole  world,  and  set  the  discernment  of  the  British 
peerage  at  defiance.  If  not  both  mad  and  bad,  she  is 
much  indeed  to  be  pitied« 

Yours,  &c. 
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LETTER  XVIII. 

FOR  THE  DEFENCE. 

There  is  certainly  some  m3^terious  pleasure  in  thinking 
of  the  innocence  vindicated  of  accused  persons.  I  was 
very  sensible  of  this  prospective  deUght  in  going  across 
the  park  this  morning  to  the  House  of  Lords,  to  h^ar  the 
defence  of  Her  Majesty  opened.  The  case,  as  I  have 
often  said  to  you,  was  either  too  bad  or  too  black  to  be 
exposed ;  and,  in  consequence,  as  I  thought  it,  over- 
charged was  my  anticipation  of  the  gratification  I  should 
receive  from  finding  it  less  odious.  I  frankly  own  to 
you,  I  wished  with  all  my  heart  that  she  should  be  found 
guiltless ;  not  because  she  is  a  Queen,  but  because  I  have 
enjoyment  in  the  bleaching  of  imputed  error  or  crime. 
I  do,  however,  reUsh,  as  you  know,  the  detection  of 
h3^pocrisy  in  its  sins,  and  of  the  exposure  of  those  sort 
of  plated  characters  who  look  so  precious  in  the  side 
they  present  to  the  world,  but  which  are  generally,  at 
last,  found  out  to  be  of  very  Uttle  intrinsic  value. 
Caroline  of  Brunswick  is  not  one  of  this  kind;  her 
fault  is  to  be  too  ostentatious  of  her  indiscretions,  and 
too  brave  in  her  defiance  of  opinion.  But  a  truce  with 
reflections,— I  will  now  proceed  with  my  comments. 

The  first  witness  caUed  was  a  Mr.  Lemann,  a  clerk 
in  the  service  of  the  Queen's  solicitor.  He  had  been 
sent  to  Baden  to  sohcit  the  attendance  of  Baron  Dante, 
the  Grand  Duke's  chamberlain.  His  testimony,  I  dare 
say, — I  mean  Mr.  Lemann's,  was  not  thought  important ; 
but  to  tne  it  seemed  very.  It  appeared  that  the  Baron 
had  kept  notes  of  certain  transactions,  which  notes  he 
consulted  before  he  deposed  as  to  what  he  could  state. 
Now,  was  not  this  curious  ?  How  did  he  happen  to 
keep  such  memoranda ;  and  why  was  it  so  arranged 
between  him  and  the  Grand  Duke  afterwards,  that  he 
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on  her  own  account,  to  see  the  disclosores  which  htt" 
ladyship  was  obliged  to  make  of  her  domestic  dream- 
stances.*  I  cannot  discern  any  necessity  for  putting  her 
so  TO  THE  QUESTION,  nor  was  aught  obtained  from  her, 
but  that  she  had  much  private  distress,  and  an  affec- 
tionate and  considerate  mother.  Reports  undoubtedly 
respecting  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  had  reached  both  her  and  him,  but  she  could 
only  testify  to  the  circulation  of  such  reports ;  she  had 
not  herself  seen  an5^ing  to  justify — ^to  confirm  them. 

I  did  not  send  my  letter  off  yesterday.  I  thought 
it  best  that  all  which  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  had  to 
say  should  be  completed ;  but  nothing  further  than 
what  I  have  already  stated  was  elicited  at  her  second 
appearance.  Look,  however,  carefully  hereafter  at  the 
printed  evidence,  for  my  attention  was  much  molested 
by  several  Scottish  friends,  to  whom  I  am  obUged  to 
do  cicerone.  They  go  with  me  to  the  House,  and,  like 
all  our  countrymen,  they  have  himgry  eyes  for  great 
characters,  and  I  was  often  obhged  to  gratify  them  by 
pointing  out  several  whose  titles  they  had  heard,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  most  interesting  jimctures  of  the  evi- 
dence. I  am  myself  very  national,  but  my  nationality 
is  pink,  compared  with  the  crimson  of  these.  They 
affected  to  be  as  much  interested  as  I  am  in  the  object 
of  the  trial ;  but  deuce  take  me  if  I  do  think  they  care 
a  black  bawbee  about  the  matter.  One  of  them,  a  Camp- 
bell, was  of  course  more  anxious  to  have  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  shown  to  him  than  any  other  fact ;  I  say  fact, 
for  he  spoke  as  if,  per  se,  the  Peers  could  discrimination 
facts  better  than  other  men  ;  and  what  they  admitted 
must,  of  course,  therefore,  be  only  facts. 

Of   Wilham   Carrington's  evidence   I  was  unable  to 

♦  Lady  Granville  wrote  (October  5):  "Only  a  moment.  Lady 
Charlotte  Lyndsay  (sic)  did  it  well.  The  Attorney-General  very 
offensive  in  his  manner  to  her." 
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ft   the  more  likely  to  cause  their  envy  to  be  awakened  by 
t    his  advancement.    When  a  man  evidently  possesses  any 
r    degree  of  that  which  is  called  genius,  his  comrades  are 
I    proud  to  see  him  advanced ;   but,  when  he  is  only  Uke 
r    themselves,  or  thought  to  be  so,  they  look  askance  at 
his  promotion.    This  is  universally  the  case ;    a  man 
or  woman  always  offends  their  families  and  contem- 
poraries, when  they  step,  by  reason  of  the  promptings 
of  talent,  into  a  circle  which  the  others  may  not  enter 
and  for  some  superiority  which  it  has  not  been  thought 
they  possessed.     But  I  am  interrupted  by  a  stranger, 
and  must  conclude. 

Yours,  &c. 


LETTER  XIX. 

I  was  going  to  state  that  Lord  Glenbervie  succeeded 
the  Earl  of  Guildford.  His  testimony  only  went  to  show 
that  Bergami,  in  his  capacity  as  a  courier,  behaved  as 
a  respectful  servant  when  attending  at  table.  I  do 
not,  however,  see  the  use  of  bringing  forward  occasional 
guests  as  witnesses  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  to 
such  that  the  flagrancies  of  passion  are  disclosed ;  all 
that  such  witnesses  may  prove  can  only  be  that  ciuming 
was  dextrously  employed  to  conceal ;  they  cannot  prove 
innocence,  and  it  is  that  which  is  wanted  to  be  proved. 
One  thing,  however.  Lord  Glenbervie  made  decidedly 
clear,  namely,  that  the  odour  of  the  Princess's  reputa- 
tion could  not  then  have  been  very  bad,  for  he  consented 
that  his  lady  should  act  as  the  lady-in-waiting  till 
another  arrived.  I  will  not  believe  that  any  English 
gentleman  would  have  allowed  his  wife  to  do  so,  had 
the  character  of  the  Princess  been  tainted,  and  tainted 
so  foully  as  we  are  taught  to  believe  it  then  was.^ 

Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  succeeded  Lord  Glenbervie,  but 
her  evidence  is  not  finished.    It  was  a  painful  spectacle^ 
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better  than  that  of  Dr.  Holland ;  but  then  he  spoke 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  and  Bergami  tov^ards 
each  other  in  pubUc — at  least  before  company.  I  do 
not  think  that  such  witnesses  can  do  mudh  good.  It 
is  menials  we  want,  and  those  for  the  prosecution  were 
of  that  description  ;  they  only  told  more  than  could 
be  credited ;  and,  by-the-by,  they  laid  much  stress  on 
the  circumstance  of  the  Princess  often  seeing  strangers 
in  her  bedroom, — as  if  it  were  something  extraordinary 
to  them.  I  am  sure  this  must  have  proceeded  from 
what  they  had  observed  it  produces  on  the  minds  of 
Englishmen ;  for  it  is  a  common  custom  with  French 
and  Italian  ladies  to  receive  company  in  their  bed-rooms. 
Many  of  the  peers  were  probably  struck  with  horror 
at  the  indelicacy  of  Her  Royal  Highness  receiving  com- 
pany in  her  bed-room ;  but,  assuredly,  those  who  have 
been  in  France  or  Italy  would  not.  The  only  thing  to 
cause  wonder  about  it  was,  that  the  servants,  used  to 
the  custom,  should  have  noticed  it  at  all.  I  do  think 
that  their  noticing  it,  (God  forgive  me  I)  was  very  like 
the  effect  of  prompting.  Yet  the  character  of  the 
Commissioners  sent  to  hunt  for  facts  by  which  certain 
charges  might  be  supported,  precludes  this  idea :  they 
were  "  all  honourable  men."  Were  they,  however, 
also  wise  ones  ? 

Yours,  &c. 

LETTER  XX. 

I  am  fashed ;  these  Scotch  blockheads  are  as  helpless 
in  London  as  the  babes  in  the  wood  ;  and  you  must, 
for  their  sakes,  pardon  my  irregularities.  You  will, 
indeed,  be  charitable  if  you  overlook  my  seeming 
negligences,  for  I  am  so  pitiful-hearted  for  their  igno- 
rance, that  I  give  up  to  them  much  of  my  spare  time. 
They  go  with  me  to  the  trial,  but  they  count  on  my 
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going  with  them  ''  all  about  the  town/'  when  I  am  not 
there. 

The  evidence  of  Col.  Theoline,  yesterday,  was,  I 
thought,  impressive.  It  was  all  about  Bergami,  and 
produced  a  very  different  effect,  I  am  sure,  from  that 
of  the  witnesses  against  the  Queen.  This,  I  think,  must 
be  your  opinion  too.  Considering  him  (Bei^ami)  as 
a  person  in  a  humble  station,  it  was  much  to  his  credit. 

The  Earl  of  Llandaff  followed  him.  He  had  been 
abroad  with  his  lady  and  family ;  but  what  I  have 
chiefly  to  remark  is,  that  his  evidence  tended  to  confirm 
what  I  said  last  night  respecting  the  custom  of  the 
Italian  ladies  receiving  gentlemen  in  their  bed-chambers. 
Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense.  I  am  glad  this  circumstance 
was  so  clearly  explained,  for  many  '* decent  folk" 
have  remarked,  with  heavenward  eyes,  on  the  supposed 
indecorum  of  a  Princess  holding  such  a  levee. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  was  still  more  decidedly 
in  favour  of  Bergami.  It  was  by  him  that  he  had  been 
originally  engaged  for  the  service  of  the  Princess,  and 
a  Marquis  *  with  an  odd  sort  of  name,  recommended 
him  very  particularly.  This  was  to  the  point.  Hitherto 
the  character  of  Bergami  in  the  Princess's  household 
was  unaccountable ;  now  it  appears  that  he  was  more 
than  ordinarily  well  introduced,  and  that  the  Marquis 
respected  his  family.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
Marquis  would  have  known  much  about  them,  had  they 
not  been  at  least  better  than  common.  I  wish  you  would 
compare  Craven's  evidence  with  that  of  the  flippant 
damsel  Demont,  and  also  Siccard's  with  that  of  the 
same  female  individual,  in  what  regards  the  dresses  of 
the  Princess  at  the  masquerades.  Not  so  great  a  dis- 
crepancy results  as  I  did  expect  would  be  discovered 
from  Demont's  confusion,  but  enough  to  show  she  had 
not  so  perfect  a  recollection  as  by  her  manner  she  tried 

«  Ghislieri. 
U  2  F 
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to  make  appear. — ^There  was  a  finnness  of  tone  in  aB 
Mr.  Craven  said,  that  seemed  to  make  it  like  very  pure 
truth.  I  would  rest  much  on  his  testimony,  unless  it 
could  be  proved  that  he  is  as  habituated  to  dotUiU  eih 
tendres  as  the  Swiss  maiden  ;  or  rather,  to  use  the  defini- 
tion which  a  reverend  friend  of  mine  once  gave  in  the 
pulpit,  of  a  maid — "  the  young  unmarried  woman." 

One  thing  I  had  almost  forgotten  :  mark  well  what 
Mr.  Craven  says  about  spies,  and  his  admonition  to  the 
Princess  about  being  seen  with  Bergami  in  attendance 
as  a  servant.  It  speaks,  as  an  old  judge  said  to  n^'self, 
"  most  voluminously." 

Sir  William  Gell  was  summoned  after  Craven ;  and 
what  he  related  confirmed  the  other's  averments,  re- 
specting the  former  respectability  of  Bergami's  family, 
and  his  personal  condition.  In  some  particulars,  the 
testimony  of  Sir  William  Gell  greatly  agitated  me.  It 
suggested  to  me,  that  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  world, 
a  man  of  fallen  fortunes  is  morally  tainted  :  as  if  the 
disasters  which  Heaven  occasionally  showers  upon  the 
earth,  were  not  impartially  distributed.  In  fine,  If 
Sir  William  Gell  spoke  tkuth,  thb  Pkincsss  is  as 
INNOCENT  WOMAN.  Her  drcumspection  may  not,  as 
the  Yankees  say,  have  been  first  quality ;  but  tbe  very 
consciousness  of  having  nothing  to  conceal,  would  betray 
such  a  character  into  many  levities  that  could  not  be 
applauded.  But  I  must  repress  the  inclinati<m  wtuclt 
I  feel  at  this  moment  to  declaim,  "  O  Heavens  I  in  thy 
sight  guilt  may  not  be  sin  1 " 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  Whitcomb's  evidence.  Read 
it.  He  was  valet  to  Mr.  Craven,  and  verily,  verily, 
proves,  of  bis  own  knowledge,  that  he  knew  the  maidea 
Demont  was  "  a  young  unmarried  woman." 

To  me  the  trial  becomes  interesting ;  and  I  could 
wish  these  Scotch  cousins  "far  enough."  Th^  not 
only  molest  me  in  the  court,  but  prevent  me  <n>m  writing 
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my  notes,  when  the  matter  is  distinctly  recollected, 
after  I  return  home  ;  for  they  dog  my  heeds.  I  wonder 
how  it  is  that  so  few  of  the  world  have  eyes  in  their 
miderstandings,  and  yet  have  big  enough  *^  balls  of 
sight,"  as  Collins,  the  poet,  calls  tiiem,  in  their  heads. 
It  is  not  fitting,  as  you  know,  that  I  should  teU  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry,  of  my  being  so  special  in  noticing 
the  demeanor  of  the  witnesses;  but  they  might  see, 
without  a  nod  and  a  wink,  that  I  have  more  to  do  than 
meets  the  ear  in  this  affair.  I  hate  to  be  alwaj^  obliged 
to  say  why  and  wherefore  I  do  this  or  that ;  it  is  enough 
that  I  write  down  every  day  when  I  come  from  West- 
minster something  or  another,  to  make  the  cuifs  see, 
were  they  possessed  of  any  right  gumption^  that  I  must 
have  occasion  for  some  time  to  think.  I  know  you  will 
not  approve  of  my  assumed  civility  towards  these  country 
cousins,  and  possibly  think,  I  should  tell  them  at  once, 
as  a  waiter  in  Palermo  advised  me  to  do  to  a  talkative 
cicerone,  "  to  go  to  the  devil."  But  really,  I  have  not 
courage ;  for  if  it  were  not  for  the  trial,  I  would  think 
them  pleasant  old  acquaintances.  ^'  What  a  strange  thing 
is  circumstance  !  "  saj^  Horace  Walpole  ;  and  so  say  I. 

Yours,  &c. 

LETTER  XXI. 

I  said  in  my  last  letter  that  the  trial  was  becoming 
interesting  to  me.  I  should  not  have  said  exactly  so. 
It  is  only  to  see  the  result  I  am  interested,  for  my  mind 
is  made  up.  I  am  conscious  that  the  Queen  is  innocent 
according  to  the  evidence,  as  I  consider  it ;  but  I  do 
not  think  she  will  be  acquitted  of  indiscretion,  and  I 
am  only  anxious  to  see  how  she  will  be  treated.  All  the 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  *  cannot  and  will  not  now 

*  In  the  end  the  current  joke  was,  "  Why  is  the  Queen  like  the 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  ?  " — ^Answer,  "  Because  they  are  both 
abandoned." 
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be  abandoned;  but  what  the  hue  of  her  degradation 
may  be,  is  perplexing.  For  the  character  of  the  country 
I  wish  the  whole  matter  was  shovelled  into  the  kennel ; 
and  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  prolongation  of 
the  question  is  detrimental  to  the  monarchy.  I  do  not 
blink  the  matter,  as  crime  in  all  cases  should  be  proved 
where  it  is  accused ;  or  where  it  cannot  be  proved,  it 
should  not  be  endeavoured  to  be  so.  Acquittal  or  doubt 
gives  opportunity  for  repentance,  and  repentance  is 
the  next  best  thing  to  innocence,  as  far  as  society  is 
concerned.  Besides,  were  the  Queen  found  guilty,  her 
guilt  to  the  nation  would  in  one  sense  be  but  a  n^ative 
crime.  I  do  not  think  this  peculiarity  is  half  considered, 
either  by  the  King  or  his  ministers.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  rule  of  man  and  wife  cannot  be  applied  in  justice 
to  a  King  and  Queen.  Their  marriages  are  made  up 
for  their  nation,  and  the  consideration  of  mutual  affection, 
which  is  so  essential  an  ingredient  in  domestic  life,  does 
not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  happiness  which 
is  expected  to  result  from  their  union.  Nature  in  this 
case  is,  perhaps,  opposed  to  justice,  and  nature  should 
be  deferred  to.  It  is  assuming  too  much  for  man  to  say 
what  is  justice  ;  but  he  can  always  consult  nature  ;  and  I 
suspect  that,  where  nature  is,  justice  cannot  be  far  off. 
Allow  me,  before  proceeding  farther,  to  explain  an 
apparent  inadvertency,  as  you  may  perhaps  think  it. 
I  said  that  if  Sir  William  Gell  spoke  truth,  the  Queen 
was  innocent,  and  I  say  so  still.  No  doubt  you  may 
say,  also,  that  if  the  other  witnesses  did  the  same,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  her  guilt.  Granted.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  they  told  improbable  stories ;  and,  in  the 
second,  none  of  them  had  the  look  of  speaking  from 
recollection ;  not  one  of  them ;  and  I  lay  much  stress 
on  that  circiunstance ;  for,  although  I  am  no  lawyer, 
nor  can  tell  what  my  notion  may  be  good  for,  I  am  yet 
metaphysician  enough  to  know  that  there  is  a  visible 
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difference  between  the  expression  of  the  countenance 
in  telling  a  recollection^  and  an  imagination,  especially 
in  such  stories  as  they  told.  They  could  not,  in  the 
pretended  remembrances  of  their  ribaldry,  have  seemed 
less  impassioned,  if  they  had  been  contemplating  a 
mathematical  point :  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  developing 
his  theory  of  attraction,  must  have  been  more  so  than 
to  the  most  voluptuous  of  them  all.  Even  "  the  young 
unmarried  woman,"  Demont,  felt  less  in  her  blushes 
than  the  rose  among  the  thorns. 

But  I  will  go  on  with  my  remarks  on  the  different 
witnesses.  You  may  judge  of  what  they  say  as  you 
think  right;  but  I  can  tell  you,  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  evidence  of  a  printed  paper, 
and  the  viva  voce  testimony  of  the  vision  of  a  human 
being. 

One  thing  I  was  greatly  struck  with : — ^a  witness 
examined  to-day  had  been  a  cabinet  courier  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Italy  ;  his  name  was  Forte  :  all  he  said  must 
have  told  in  the  Queen's  favour;  and  he  gave  an  ex- 
planation of  French  and  Italian  servants  kissing  their 
ladies'  hands,  that  could  not  but  amaze  some  of  the 
Peers,  who  perhaps  thought  that  only  the  paws  of  lions 
and  tmicoms  were  ever  kissed.  But  that  which  merited 
most  attention,  was  a  shake  of  his  head,  more  emphatic 
than  Lord  Burleigh's  in  the  Critic,  or  the  "  no,  no,"  of 
the  most  eloquent  orator.  He  was  asked,  if  he  ever 
saw  Bergami  kiss  the  (well  stricken  in  years)  Princess : 
and  his  negative  was  just  Uke  that  of  an  honest  man. 
He  acknowledged,  however,  that,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Italians,  he  has  seen  Bergami  kiss  her 
hand  on  taking  leave  ;  saying  that  he  himself  had  done 
so,  both  to  the  Vice-Queen  and  the  Empress  Josephine. 
By-the-by,  it  is  curious,  and  but  little  known  among 
us,  that  the  court  and  nursery  practice  of  kissing  hands 
is  an  outlandish  way  of  parley  vooingy  imported,  as  some 
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think,  at  the  restoratioii  of  Chailes  11.,  with  full  bottomfid 
wigs  and  the  unities  of  the  drama. 

I  was  afflicted  by  the  examination  of  lieatenqiit 
Flynn.  It  was  evident  that  a  dead  set  was  made  to 
baxnboode  the  poor  fellow.  He  oould  tell  nottung 
confirmatory  of  the  non  mi  recario  crew,  and  was  made 
unable  to  tell  anything.  The  Solicitor-General  tfarev 
him  into  a  quandary  about  an  Italian  or  a  Sicilian; 
just  as  if  the  difference  could  be  very  nicely 


by  an  English  sailor.  How  would  even  the  Chief- Jnstioe 
of  England  have  made  it  appear ;  for  FU  ventme  to 
say,  that  John  BuU  knows  as  little  of  the  differenoe 
between  a  Sicilian  and  an  Italian,  as  he  does  of  that 
between  a  negro  and  a  blackamoor— a  celt  and  a  savage. 
I  WBS  very  indignant  at  the  great  self-sufficiency  with 
which  poor  Lieutenant  Flynn  vms  treated ;  and  it  would 
not  have  surprised  me,  if,  sailor  like,  he  had  given  the 
Solicitor-General  a  good  snubbing  for  his  jaw.  What 
between  natural  bashfulness,  and  indistinctness  of  mind, 
Flynn  could  not  be  a  good  witness,  either  pro  or  am. 
Perhaps  this  was  seen,  and  was  the  cause  of  so  much 
ado  about  nothing  in  his  case.  Make  of  it  what  they 
will,  the  plain  endeavour  to  paint  black  with  soot,  was 
in  the  case  of  this  ofl&cer's  perturbation  too  visible. 
"  Faugh  !  "  as  Hamlet  says. 

Yours,  &c. 

LETTER  XXII. 

The  exhibition  of  Lieutenant  Hownam  was  not  much 
better  than  that  of  Flynn ;  I  could  discover  nothing, 
however,  in  what  he  said,  that  in  the  slightest  degree 
indicated  prevarication  ;  but  he  was  much  embarrassed 
occasionally,  not  alwajrs.  One  of  his  answers  was  capital, 
and  must  have  been  felt  as  a  just  reproof  by  the  big- 
wigged   devil   who   tormented   him.    The   devil    very 
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knowingly  asked  about  the  Princess  walking  ann  in  arm 
with  Bergami,  pawkilie  ;  implying  it  was  very  naughty 
so  to  do.  But  the  sailor  said,  she  did  not  imtil  after  he 
had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  chamberlain,  or  to 
dine  with  her  ;  thereby  showing,  that  after  he  had  dined 
at  her  table,  there  could  be  no  impropriety  in  her  walking 
with  him.  Sometimes,  really,  a  sailor  may  be  too  many 
for  a  devil  of  a  lawyer. 

Hownam  was  examined  at  great  length,  and  as  to  many 
points,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me,  that  much  of  import- 
ance was  elicited  ;  nothing  certainly  capable  of  a  guilty 
construction,  except  by  a  very  foul  imagination.  He 
did,  however,  prove  that  there  were  indiscretions,  as  to 
demeanour,  frequently  committed  by  the  Princess  ;  and 
these,  I  suspect,  are  not  difficult  of  being  sufficiently 
proved.  Altogether,  the  evidence  of  Hownam  was  longer 
and  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  greater  nmnber  of 
witnesses  : — ^what  I  mean  by  agreeable  is,  that  it  was  of 
a  more  exoterick  character.  It  is  of  a  kind  that  you  can 
very  well  imderstand  from  the  printed  papers,  without 
a  conmxent.  At  times  Hownam  was  firm  and  self- 
collected  :  keep  this  in  mind,  I  say,  at  times. 

Granville  Sharp,  who  was  next  called,  only  proved 
that  an  alleged  indecent  Moorish  dance,  was  not  so.  It 
should,  however,  be  recollected,  that  he  spoke  of  dances 
he  has  seen  in  India.  Now,  there  are  many  kinds  of 
Moorish  dances,  and  some  of  them,  which  I  have  my- 
self seen  to  the  east  of  Italy,  that  are  not  so  comely  as 
the  attitude  in  which  penitents  say  their  prayers.  Mr. 
Sharp's  testimony  goes  for  nothing,  with  me. 

The  evidence  of  Guzziare,  who  succeeded,  was  very 
impressive.  He  proves  that  Ragazzoni  could  not  have 
seen,  from  where  he  said  he  stood,  the  sight  which  he 
pretends  to  have  witnessed. 

During  the  examination  of  Guzziare  a  remarkable 
disclosure  took  place.    It  appeared  that  Rastelli,  or 
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Rascelli,  whose  appearance  at  the  house  was  not  worship- 
ful, had  left  the  country — I  do  not  say,  sent  out  of  it — 
no,  not  I — ^how  indeed  could  I  know  this  fact  ?  There 
was,  for  a  season,  consternation  in  the  House. 

Rastelli  had  been  examined,  as  I  formerly  stated; 
but,  in  consequence  of  something  which  the  witness 
Guzziare  said,  it  was  resolved  to  sift  him  further.  When, 
however,  he  was  required,  it  appeared  that  he  had  quitted 
the  kingdom,  on  the  pretence  of  being  wanted  in  Milan, 
by  some  relations  ;  at  least,  I  could  not  conjure  a  more 
satisfactory  reason  for  his  /Ugkt. 

Every  non-professional  mind  must,  I  think,  have  then 
expected  that  her  Majesty's  Attorney  General  would 
have  hurled  his  brief  at  the  wig  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  abandoned  the  Government  to  the  condemnation 
of  posterity.  I  freely  confess,  that  for  a  time  I  partook 
of  this  feeling,  when  the  counsel  for  the  Queen  retired  to 
consult  about  what  they  ought  to  do. 

More  temperate  reflections,  during  their  absence, 
allayed  my  terrors.  I  reflected  that  when  an  accused 
person  submits  to  a  judicial  process,  it  impUes  decidedly 
something  imfavourable,  to  change,  in  any  stage  of  the 
investigation,  the  severity  of  the  pre-determined  course, 
whatever  the  incident  may  be  that  may  occasion  a  change. 
It  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  fine  jeu  de  theatre,  had 
Brougham  dashed  the  stoor  o'  flour  out  of  the  lion-visaged, 
mane-hke  upper  work  of  Eldon.  But  he  judged  more 
wisely  in  not  doing  it.  He  evinced  thereby  his  confidence 
in  the  Queen's  innocence.  I  refer  you,  however,  to  the 
printed  accoimt  of  the  affair,  and  to  the  results  of  the 
examination  of  Mr.  Powell ;  for  I  may  not  have  thought 
well  or  wisely  of  the  apparent  transaction,  because  some 
imp  fastened  his  claws  in  my  mind,  and  whispered,  in 
the  hearing  of  my  understanding,  something  Hke  evasion 
or  connivance. 

I  frankly  confess  that  I  would  be,  I  am  certain,  a  most 
unsafe  witness  in  any  case  in  which  the  judgment  might 
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be  affected  by  the  feelings  ;  especially  if  the  imagination 
arranged  the  unborn  of  posterity,  in  tier  behind  tier,  to 
the  Umit  and  circumference  of  time,  as  spectators  aroimd 
me.  When  Brougham  came  back  from  his  consultation 
with  Denman,  and  announced  that  they  had  resolved  to 
persevere  in  the  process,  the  tears  rushed  into  my  eyes, 
I  know  not  wherefore,  and  my  heart  swelled  in  my  bosom 
to  the  size  of  thrice  three  hearts. 

I  think,  nevertheless,  that  the  counsel  did  right ;  for 
if  Rastelli  was  spirited  away,  the  reputation  of  the  Queen 
would,  in  the  end,  be  served  by  it.  Nothing  could  prevent 
the  surmises  which  the  public  would  make  on  so  extra- 
ordinary a  transaction,  as  that  one  who  was  instrumental 
in  beating  up  for  the  most  improbable  of  the  witnesses, 
should  have  been  allowed  to  leave  the  kingdom  dining 
the  trial.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Liverpool  denied  the 
spiriting,  and  even  acceded  to  relax  somewhat  in  the  rules 
of  examination.  But  this  thing  should  not  have  happened ; 
for,  as  men  are  sometimes  guilty  of  offences,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  absence  of  Rastelli  to  prevent  suspicion 
from  arising.  No  ;  men  will  say  that,  being  out  of  the 
way,  advantage  was  taken  of  that  circumstance  ;  probably 
an  advantage  contemplated. 

This  was  one,  and  a  great  one,  of  those  scenes  which 
I  anticipated  to  behold,  when  I  resolved  to  be  as  often 
as  possible  present  at  the  trial.  It  will  not  be  easy  to 
find  persons  who  will  entirely  believe  that  Rastelli  was 
not  spirited  away,  though  not  by  Lord  Liverpool ;  and 
a  mystery  will,  in  consequence,  for  ever  hang  upon  the 
proceedings.  This,  however,  is  as  it  should  be,  perhaps. 
State  machinations  would  lose  all  their  interest,  if  they 
were  ever  transacted  with  day-light.  Who  would  indeed 
read  history,  but  for  the  crimes  of  cabinets  ?  The  plate 
of  earth  and  salt  on  the  bosom  of  a  corpse,  in  a  Scottish 
cottage,  is  not  a  more  emphatic  monitor  of  death  than 
mystery  is  of  regal  iniquity. 

Yours,  &c. 
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LETTER  XXIII. 

After  the  consternation  had  subsided  about  the  scatn- 
pavia  Rastelli,  the  examination  of  other  witnesses  was 
resumed,  but  with  no  very  decisive  effect ;  making, 
however,  still  for  the  Queen. 

One  Pomi  deposed  that  Rastelli  had  offered  him  some 
money ;  but  not  in  so  distinct  a  manner  as  some  others, 
as  you  will  see,  have  sworn  to  the  same  fact.  It  would 
appear  that  Rastelli  had  intimated,  in  a  way  plain  enough, 
that  it  was  persons  who  would  give  evidence  against 
Bergami  and  the  Queen,  that  he  was  in  search  of.  Pomi 
said  nothing  against  the  Queen  ;  but  he  showed  that  it 
was  really  expedient  Rastelli  should  not  then  be  forth- 
coming in  London. 

The  examination  of  Pomarti,  the  confidential  clerk  to 
the  advocate  Codazzio,  respecting  his  nefarious  intercourse 
with  Vihnarcati,  deserves  particular  attention ;  not  merely 
on  account  of  the  Ught  it  throws  on  the  disreputable  spirit 
of  the  proceedings  against  the  Queen,  but  as  a  scene  from 
a  drama — ^a  drama  of  life.  It  could  not  be  in  himian 
nature,  that  a  man  would  have  made  such  contrite  confes- 
sions as  Pomarti  did  make,  had  he  not  felt  in  his  bosom 
the  gnawings  of  the  worm  that  never  dies.  I  have  seldom 
heard  anything  more  touchingly  affecting  than  the  tones 
of  penitence  with  which  he  acknowledged  his  sense  of 
error,  and  the  pathetic  indignation  with  which  memory 
reminded  him  of  Col.  Brown.  I  thought  not  at  all  of  the 
Queen's  case,  but  only  of  his  consciousness  of  having 
acted  an  unworthy  part  in  giving  up,  for  money,  papers 
with  which  he  was  confidentially  trusted.  The  result 
of  what  he  said  produced  on  me  a  most  imfavourable 
impression,  both  as  to  Col.  Brown  and  Vilmarcati. 

I  may  remark  in  passing,  that  Pomi  was,  after  the 
penitent,  re-examined,  and  brought  out  an  account  of 
a  tobacconist,  one  Rezenti,  who  had  often  annoyed  him 
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about  the  Princess  and  Beigami.  But  I  cannot  see  why 
he  was  examined ;  for  all  that  passes  between  him  and 
the  tobacconist  was  concerning  hearsa}^,  which  that 
person  jibed  him  with. 

A  Signor  Maoni  next  swore  to  going  to  Vilmarcati  with 
one  Zangia,  and  that  Zangla  showed  him  a  handful  of 
napoleons,  which  he  then  received  from  Vilmarcati.  But 
why  was  Maoni  called  ?  for  it  did  not  appear  that  Zangla 
had  received  the  money  for  any  purpose  whatever.  Such 
evidence  can  do  no  good.    It  is  neither  bane  nor  antidote. 

Ditto  may  be  said  of  what  a  Colonel  O'Brien  stated. 

Ditto,  also  of  what  a  boatman  on  the  Lake  of  Como 
stated. 

The  evidence  of  the  Chevalier  Vassalli,  which  came 
next,  indicated  that  there  could  not  be  many  more 
witnesses  to  be  examined.  It  was  of  that  kind  which 
would  have  been  deemed  important,  had  the  evidence 
for  the  prosecution  not  been  of  such  a  description  that 
truth  had  not  the  power  to  refute  or  contradict  it.  I 
thought  it  gentlemanly,  however. 

To  the  chevalier  succeeded  a  milliner  of  the  name 
of  Martini,  a  clever  managing  sort  of  a  person,  who 
could  tell  nothing  but  that  she  once  grievously  offended 
my  chire  amie  Dumont,  by  chatting  to  her  of  the  re- 
ports which  she  had  heard  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  and  Bergami. 

Just  as  she  left  the  bar,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
House,  feeling  myself  much  indisposed,  and  in  need  of 
fresh  air.  A  return  of  the  same  causes  compels  me  to 
conclude  abruptly. 

Yours,  &c. 

LETTER  XXIV. 

I  have  been  so  unwell  since  my  last,  that  every  other 
consideration  was  obliged  to  be  given  up  for  self.  Truly 
sickness  makes  us  all  egotists. 
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It  was  late  in  the  debate  before  I  fdt  myself  in  a 
condition  to  resume  my  felt  obligations  to  attend  the 
close  of  the  Queen's  odious  persecution.  I  will  ever  apply 
that  epithet  to  it,  and  even  a  stronger,  if  it  were  fitter ; 
for  it  was,  in  my  opinion,  as  unnecessary  as  it  was 
impoUtic,  and  as  offensive  to  every  public  sentiment, 
as  it  was  absolutely  useless.  Did  the  King  and  Liver- 
pool and  Co.  forget  that  the  people  have  sympathies, 
and  that  they  could  not  but  feel  that  their  honour,  the 
national  honour,  were  tarnished,  by  making  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  empire  a  tool  to  gratify  individual  malig- 
nity, and  an  aversion  inspired  by  conscious  neglect  and 
ill  usage  ? 

But,  although  I  could  only  attend  at  intervals  to  this 
shame  to  England  of  the  nineteenth  century,  I  was  in  at 
the  death, — ^no  :  rather  at  the  close  of  the  catastrophe. 

No  occurrence,  where  I  was  only  a  spectator,  ever 
affected  me  so  much :  even  the  finest  displa3rs  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  in  all  the  pomp  and  prodigality  of  her  Lady 
Macbeth,  was  as  vulgar  bacon  to  this  acidulous  ambrosia ; 
— convincing  me  that  there  is  ever  a  superiority  in  Nature 
which  art  cannot  attain ;  however  like  to  the  aroma  of 
genius,  but  transcendantly  finer. 

I  shall  never  forget  what  was  my  emotion  when  it  was 
announced  to  me  that  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties 
was  to  be  abandoned.  I  was  walking  towards  the  west 
end  of  the  long  corridor  of  the  House  of  Lords,  wrapt  in 
reverie,  when  one  of  the  door-keepers  touched  me  on  the 
shoulder,  and  told  me  the  news.  I  turned  instantly  to 
go  back  into  the  House,  when  I  met  the  Queen  coming 
out  alone  from  her  waiting-room,  preceded  by  an  usher. 
She  had  been  there  unknown  to  me.  I  stopped  in- 
voluntarily ;  I  could  not  indeed  proceed,  for  she  had 
a  **  daized  "  look,  more  tragical  than  consternation.  She 
passed  me  ;  the  usher  pushed  open  the  folding  doors  of 
the  great  stair-case  ;  she  began  to  descend,  and  I  followed. 
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instinctively,  two  or  three  steps  behind  her.  She  was 
evidently  all  shuddering,  and  she  took  hold  of  the  bannister, 
pausing  for  a  moment.  Oh !  that  sudden  clutch  with 
which  she  caught  the  railing  I  it  was  as  if  her  hand  had 
been  a  skinless  heart.  Never  say  again  to  me  that  any 
actor  can  feel  like  a  principal.  It  was  a  visible  manifesta- 
tion of  unspeakable  grief — an  echoing  of  the  voice  of  the 
soul. 

Four  or  five  persons  came  in  from  below,  before  she 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  I  think  Alderman 
Wood  was  one  of  them  ;  but  I  was  in  indescribable  con- 
fusion ;  the  great  globe  itself  was  shaking  under  me.  I 
rushed  past,  and  out  into  the  hastily  assembling  crowd. 
The  pressure  was  as  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  that 
shall  be.  I  knew  not  where  I  was,  but  in  a  moment  a 
shouting  in  the  balcony  above,  on  which  a  number  of 
gentlemen  from  the  interior  of  the  House  were  gathering, 
roused  me.  The  multitude  then  began  to  cheer ;  but 
at  first  there  was  a  kind  of  stupor.  The  sympathy,  how- 
ever, soon  became  general,  and,  winged  by  the  voice, 
soon  spread  up  the  street.  Every  one  instantly,  between 
Charing  Cross  and  Whitehall,  turned  and  came  rushing 
down,  filling  Old  and  New  Palace  Yards,  as  if  a  deluge 
was  unsluiced. 

The  generous  extiltation  and  hurry  of  the  people  were 
beyond  all  description  :  it  was  as  a  conflagration  of  hearts. 
But  before  I  had  struggled  to  St.  Margaret's,  I  was  seized 
with  hoarseness  and  rage.  The  Queen  of  the  greatest  of 
all  the  nations  was  allowed  to  escape  from  jeopardy,  with 
as  little  public  deference,  save  the  voluntary  huzzahs  of 
the  people,  as  the  vilest  delinquent  from  a  police  office. 
Verily,  verily,  how  little  wisdom  must,  in  truth,  suffice 
for  statesmen !  She  was  virtually  exonerated,  and  the 
ministers  had  no  right  to  show  that  they  were  disap- 
pointed in  their  endeavours  to  pander  to  the  antihuman 
passions  of  the  King.    It  was,  indeed,  an  occasion  for 
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them  to  be  hamUe,  and  they  would  have  acted 
had  they  come  forth  with  staves  m  their  hands,  and  meal 
forks  hanging  from  their  necks,  singing,  in  chorus,  **  the 
overcome  "  of  the  old  Scottish  ditty, — 


Och  hone,  Och  hone,  wed  may  we  moan. 
For  we  are  bat  puir  bodies. 

Yours,  &c. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  LETTERS 

PART  II 


1 


LETTER  I. 


Dear  [ 1 — I  received  your  letter  by  Mr.  Erskine 

yesterday,  and  was  not  long  in  resolving  to  answer  it. 

I  do  most  thoroughly  agree  with  you,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  despicable  than  the  spirit  which  the 
Government  manifested  on  the  occasion  of  poor  Queen 
Caroline's  fimeral :  it  was  not  even  so  respectable  as  to 
be  pitiful.  Were  it  for  no  other  cause  than  the  indigna- 
tion I  cherish,  I  would  lend  all  the  aid  I  can  to  your  design. 
But  the  nation  has  been  insulted,  and  it  becomes  abso- 
lutely a  patriotic  duty  to  show,  in  every  instance  where 
it  can  be  shown,  that  the  vile  conduct  of  the  State  was 
regarded  as  it  should  have  been  by  the  people  ;  that  is, 
as  an  abomination  to  their  habitual  magnanimity.  But 
while  I  do,  even  with  alacrity,  undertake  to  teU  you  all 
that  I  have  heard,  known,  and  seen,  of  Queen  CaroUne, 
the  whole  is  not  much  ;  and  the  utmost  you  may  be  able 
to  make  of  it  is,  that  along  with  the  reports  of  your  other 
friends,  something  consistent  may  be  combined,  which 
will  serve  to  illustrate  some  historical  statement.  Be 
assured  it  is  a  story  that  will  be  revived :  though,  for  a 
time,  perhaps  an  age,  men  may  be  disposed  to  wish  it 
conld  be  forgotten,  merely  because  it  is  ^^  a  filthy  bargain.*^ 
It  is  a  more  mj^terious  aSair  than  even  that  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Bullen,  as  she  is  called,  and  will  excite  hereafter  a 
oorresponding  degree  of  interest.  Mankind  are  naturally, 
in  the  case  of  that  gipsy,  not  very  desirous  of  hearing  a 
great  deal.    She  is  canonized  as  a  protestant  martyr,  and 
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the  merits  of  her  guilt  are  seldom  investigated,  the  subject 
is  so  odious.  But  the  history  of  the  unhappy  Caroline 
is  not  so  black  in  the  accusation,  and  therefore  wiU,  to 
a  certainty,  be  more  freely  scrutinized, 
j-  If  I  rightly  understand  you,  you  propose  to  collect 
among  your  different  friends  some  account  of  what  each 
may  happen  to  know,  or  to  have  heard  from  authentic 
sources,  of  the  character  and  story  of  the  king^s  late  wife. 
If  you  persevere  in  this  notion,  you  will  undoubtedly  in 
time  do  something  for  the  serious  consideration  of  pos- 
terity, for  whom  all  authors,  you  know,  write  ;  but  I  fear 
you  wiU  not  find  many  correspondents  who  will  do  what 
you  desire.  However  that  may  be,  I  will  do  my  best,  and 
"  nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.** 

But  let  me  give  you  a  caution.  Do  not  assume  either 
her  guilt  or  innocence.  If  you  do,  you  will  insensibly 
tinge  facts  with  your  own  opinion  ;  and  this  is  the  very 
thing  you  should  anxiously  avoid.  Guilt,  as  our  own 
cautious  countrymen  say,  was  not  proven  ;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  she  was,  as  Perceval  said,  ^^  as  pure  as  un- 
simned  snow."  You  can  therefore  only  expect  to  show 
that  she  subjected  herself  to  suspicion,  and  was  obliged 
to  endure  its  malice,  suffering  in  consequence  a  degree  of 
persecution,  arising  from  that  bias  of  human  nature  which 
renders  suspicion  greedy  of  evidence  of  guilt.  But  if  you 
do  not  allow  that  she  justified  suspicion,  either  by  levity  or 
from  resentment,  you  will  find  yourself  in  perplexity. 

In  the  "  delicate  Investigation  "  she  was  exonerated 
from  guilt,  by  affixing  on  her  the  charge  of  "innocent 
levity " ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  Solomon  in 
authority  who  thought  of  natural  feeling,  at  any  period 
of  her  distressing  case.  She  may  have  exposed  herself  to 
suspicion  merely  from  a  sense  of  wrong,  and  yet  have  legally 
been  innocent.  No  one,  of  all  who  were  arrayed  to  judge 
her,  seems  to  have  thought  that  she  could  be  actuated  by 
revenge ;   and  yet  what  provocation  as  a  woman,  as  a 
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lady,  and  as  a  queen,  had  she  not,  to  set  machinations  at 
defiance,  and  to  torment  those  who  thirsted  for  her  ruin  ? 

I  do  seriously  and  sincerely  think  that  her  natural 
character  was  such,  that  she  may  have  so  conducted 
herself  as  to  draw  down  on  her  the  disgrace  which  weak 
inconsiderate  men  tried  to  ascribe  to  another  sort  of  vice. 
I  think  of  poor  human  nature,  and  do  say,  she  had  great 
provocation. 

From  this  you  will  understand  in  what  manner  I  am 
likely  to  offer  you  my  remembrances ;  and,  besides,  you 
must  allow  me  to  ramble  as  I  recollect ;  bearing  in  mind 
that  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  she  acted  as  she  is 
proven  to  have  done,  merely  from  resentment,  to  retaliate 
on  exasperating  suspicion.*  This  view  of  her  conduct 
has  not,  that  I  am  aware  of,  been  taken  before.  If  it 
will  serve  you,  I  shall  proceed  with  my  recollections. 
Let  me  know  soon,  and  believe  me 

Yours  truly,  &c. 

LETTER  11. 

Dear  [ ], — I  received  yours  of  the  4th  instant  last 

Friday,  but  being  at  the  time  on  the  point  of  leaving  town 
for  a  few  days,  I  did  not  then  particularly  attend  to  it, 
in  fact  could  not. 

I  am  glad  you  have  explained  your  design,  as  it  enables 
me  to  steer  a  clear  course.  I  had  imagined  you  intended 
the  letters  to  illustrate  some  historical  statement ;  but 
since  you  propose  to  make  only  a  collection  of  letters,  I 
see  what  ought  to  be  my  bearing  more  distinctly.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  to  explain  more  fully  what  I  meant 
by  implying  that  the  Queen  exposed  herself  to  suspicions 
purposely,  in  allowing  her  resentment  to  master  her 

*  This  view  of  her  conduct  (in  many  instances  of  it  at  least)  was 
known  by  those  about  her  person  to  have  been  perfectly  true : — she 
had  a  childishly  wicked  pleasure  in  making  people  thmk  worse  of 
her  than  she  deserved.    [C)riginal  note.] 
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delicacy.  I  think  it  was  quite  natural  to  her  sort  of 
character  to  do  so  ;  but  it  has  not  my  approbation,  though 
I  can  understand  how  her  injuries  and  wrongs  might 
influence  her.  I  judge  of  her  disposition  by  many  inci- 
dental circumstances,  which  will  be  gradually  adverted 
to,  perhaps  developed,  as  I  proceed. 

It  is  a  curious  trait  of  our  age,  that  natural  character 
is  disregarded,  and  individuals  estimated  by  the  acknow- 
ledged general  qualities  of  the  species.  The  Queen  was 
too  uniformly  considered  as  a  mere  woman  ;  she  ought, 
from  the  first,  to  have  been  r^arded  as  a  princess  bom  ; 
habituated,  in  consequence,  to  the  most  deferential 
treatment ;  and,  above  all,  as  endowed  with  personal 
peculiarities  of  spirit  and  temper  not  common.  Much 
of  the  derogatory  treatment  she  sustained  arose,  I  con- 
ceive, from  this  omission. 

I  shall  therefore  place  in  view  my  persuasion  of  what  I 
conceive  to  have  been  her  natural  character,  rather 
than  what  appears  to  have  been  her  treatment,  and  how 
it  may  have  generated  the  resentment  with  which  I 
think  she  was  actuated.  Of  course,  all  that  may  have 
affected  my  notion  of  the  woman,  has  been  derived 
from  hearsay ;  much  also  of  what  she  may  have  expe- 
rienced as  a  princess  is  inference  ;  but  I  ought  to  mention 
that  I  did  attend  her  trial  two-and-twenty  days,  and  that, 
as  far  as  I  can  depend  on  myself,  what  I  saw  of  her  at 
that  time,  justifies  me  in  thinking,  poor  creature  !  that 
she  was  much  misunderstood.  There  may  have  been 
a  spicing  of  revenge  in  her  conduct ;  but  assuredly, 
that  is,  in  my  opinion,  there  was  much  of  prank  and 
jocularity  in  her  indiscretion. 

Now  what  I  am  going  to  tell,  is  not  for  the  scrupulous 
ears  of  your  immaculate,  worthy,  straitlaced  aunt  Miss 
Deborah.  It  respects  the  Queen's  conduct  prior  to  her 
marriage  ;  and  my  informant  is  the  once  noted  Mrs. 
Mary  Anne  Clarke,  whose  informant,  as  she  said,  was 
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the  Duke  of  York.  You  are  aware  how  I  wheedled  her 
to  show  me  the  notes  she  had  prepared  for  her  own 
xnemoirs.  In  consenting  to  do  so,  she  happened  to  men- 
tion that  the  old  King  George  III.  had  ordered  a  set 
of  jewels  for  the  Princess,  and  that  the  Duke,  when  they 
vrere  ready,  being  to  take  them  to  Windsor,  brought  the 
casket  on  the  Saturday  before,  to  Mrs.  Qarke.  Nothing 
less,  in  consequence,  would  serve  the  chire  amie,  than  to 
go  to  the  Opera,  decked  in  the  borrowed  plumes  ;  and  she 
actually  did  wear  the  diamonds  there  that  night.  This 
led  her  to  speak  of  many  other  things  which  His  Royal 
Highness  told  her  of  the  Princess,  and  how  it  wa3  at  one 
time  proposed  he  should  marry  her ;  and  for  that  purpose 
he  went  previously  to  see  how  the  land  lay  at  the  court 
of  Brunswick ;  the  result  of  which  was  that  he  did  not 
like  the  Princess,  in  many  things  he  heard  of  her,  deeming 
her  ways  not  likely  to  take  in  England.  I  will  not  say 
that  I  beUeved  all  to  have  been  true  which  Mrs.  Garke 
told  me  ;  for  I  did  not ;  but,  had  there  not  been  some- 
thing coarsish  in  the  impression  made  on  the  Duke, 
and  which  may  have  led  him  to  speak  of  the  Princess 
disparagingly,  Mrs.  Qarke  would  not  have  said  to  me 
^irhat  she  did ;  for  her  opinion  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
was  on  the  whole  kindly ;  indeed  she  was  not  deficient 
in  that  quality,  and  generally  expressed  herself  respecting 
even  the  Duchess  of  York,  with  much  more  consideration 
than  might  d  priori  have  been  expected.  However, 
what  I  mean  to  deduce  from  what  she  said  is,  that  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  before  her  marriage,  was  hoydenish 
and  addicted  to  practical  jokes,  and  not  at  all  **  adorable '' 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Duke,  whom  by  the  way  she  always 

spoke  of,  (that  is,  Mrs.  C[ ]  said)  as  naturally  subject 

to  mauvaise  honte. 

My  next  will  give  you  more  reason  to  suspect  that  Queen 
Caroline  was  not  naturally  very  discreet. 

Believe  me  truly,  &c. 
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N.B.  This  story  of  lbs.  Oaike  reminds  me  of  one  of 
her  sarcasms  on  liie  same  occasion.  I  inquired  what  had 
become  of  Colonel  Wardle — "Oh,  the  wretch,**  cried 
she,  "  he  has  taken  to  selling  milk  about  Tunbridge  !  *' — 
He  fanned  some  property  in  that  neighbourhood. 

LETTER  in. 

Dear  [ }, — It  is  to  the  conduct  of  Queen  Caroline 

subsequent  to  her  arrival  in  this  country,  that  your 
attention  should  be  directed,  and  I  can  state  some  early 
circumstances  worthy  of  being  recorded.  A  friend  of 
mine,  who  described  the  incident  to  me  himself,  was 
standing  in  Parliament-street,  when  the  carriage  with 
her  turned  in  from  Bridge-street.  It  was  an  iU-omened 
afiair :  not  the  slightest  indication  of  welcome  was  mani- 
fested, and  he  was  himself  the  very  first  individual  who 
uncovered  to  her,  and,  with  emotion  at  the  indifference 
of  the  crowd,  b^an  the  huzza. 

What  took  place  at  the  palace  before  and  after  ^'  the 
wedding  rite,**  I  never  heard ;  but  the  Princess  herself 
told  a  lady,  who  told  a  gentleman,  who  told  me,  what 
passed  between  St.  James's  and  Carlton  House,  and  I 
must  say  it  did  make  a  favourable  impression  upon  me. 
There  was  some  shouting  from  the  mob  when  the  carriage 
came  out  of  the  palace,  and  the  first  words  which  the 
Prince  said  to  his  bride,  referring  to  that  circumstance, 
were  well  enough — to  the  effect  that  "many  were  in- 
terested in  their  happiness  ** ;  — and  he  took  her  hand. 
Something  had  disappointed  her  in  the  reception,  and  she, 
being  resolved  to  maintain  her  dignity,  pettishly  with- 
drew her  hand ;  at  which  the  Prince  took  the  pet,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  passage  to  his  residence  was  sullenly 
performed. 

The  comment  I  would  make  on  this  incident  is,  that 
it  tends  to  verify  the  Duke  of  York's  character  of  the 
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Princess  to  Mrs.  Clarke ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  in  unison  with  his  known  peculiarity  through 
life.  He  was  ever  too  important  to  himself,  sajdng  finer 
things  than  his  feelings  prompted.  Supposing  the  con- 
duct of  the  Princess  was  as  represented,  he  ought  not 
as  a  man,  nor  as  a  public  character,  to  have  allowed 
"Afs  heart  to  grow  cold^^  at  such  a  trifle.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  he  was  disappointed,  and  many 
stories  are  in  circulation,  or  rather  were,  all  tending 
to  show  that  there  was  a  general  belief,  from  the  very 
wedding,  that  the  marriage  was  unblest. 

What  I  have  now  to  tell  confirms  this :  a  gentleman, 
who  has  since  been  a  member  of  the  present  King's 
government  (WiUiam's),  told  me  that  a  friend  of  his, 
whose  bedroom  overlooked  Carlton  Gardens,  on  retiring 
to  bed  at  a  late  hour,  saw  the  Prince  in  the  garden,  walk- 
ing in  the  moonlight,  in  the  greatest  agitation — ^he  even 
said  "  tearing  his  hair  "  ;  and  this  alleged  fact  certainly 
is  in  unison  with  the  .  .  .  that  tainted  the  mind  of  the 
public. 

The  inference  from  it  no  doubt  is  to  awaken  commisera- 
tion for  the  Prince.  But  when  his  general  character  is 
considered,  I  am  not  sure  but  it  may  tend  to  diminish 
sympathy ;  at  all  events,  it  does  not  say  much  for  the 
tact  of  the  Princess,  especially  when  taken  in  connexion 
with  her  notions  of  preserving  dignity,  as  evinced  in  the 
carriage  scene. 

It  is  clear  that  a  mutual  distrust  early  arose  between 
the  parties — a  proof  that  there  may  have  been  an  egotis- 
tical fastidiousness  on  the  one  side,  and  a  want  of  that 
sentiment  which  is  the  basis,  not  of  happiness  but  of 
propriety,  on  the  other.  Neither  man  nor  woman  seem 
to  have  considered  enough  that  they  were  called  to  act 
as  Prince  and  Princess. 

Of  the  thousand  and  one  rumours  which  preceded  the 
retirement  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  Blackheath,  some 
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of  your  other  correspondents  will  give  you  a  better  account 
than  I  can  ;  but  I  have  one  personsd  incident  to  relate, 
which  is  curious. 

An  old  lady  from  the  country  of  a  truly  Shakspearian 
discernment  of  character,  and  who  was  famed  for  her 
perspicuity  among  all  her  circle,  requested  me  to  go  with 
her  to  see  the  Princess,  in  the  church  of  Greenwich. 
We  were,  however,  rather  late,  the  service  having  com- 
menced ;  but  as  our  errand  was  to  see  Her  Royal  Highness, 
we  filled  up  the  time  by  strolling  in  the  Park,  and  were 
back  to  see  the  Princess  pass  to  her  carriage.  I  was 
anxious  to  hear  what  my  companion  thought  of  her, 
knowing  the  singular  talent  of  the  old  lady ;  and  I 
remember  very  distinctly  her  saying  to  me,  with  an 
inflection  of  sadness,  ^^ Poor  woman/  she*s  endeavouring 
to  be  a  lady.^*  Many  years  after,  when  Mrs.  Carke  told 
me  of  the  Princess's  hoydenishness,  I  recollected  this 
opinion  ;  and  I  remembered  it  with  sorrow,  convinced 
of  its  justness,  even  to  the  day  I  followed  her  down  the 
great  stairs  of  the  House  of  Lords,  when  the  impolitic 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  was  abandoned.  Yet,  surely, 
there  is  no  moral  crime  in  the  manifestation  of  natural 
character,  if  that  can  be  said  not  to  be  an  offence,  which 
is  apt  to  be  felt  as  disagreeable. 

Believe  me  truly  yours,  &c, 

LETTER  IV. 

Dear  [ ], — I  hope  you  are  sufi&ciently  aware  that  I 

have  not  imdertaken  to  give  you  a  connected  seriatim 
narrative  of  Queen  Caroline's  intromissions,  as  some  of 
your  acquaintance  in  Edinburgh  would  say,  avant  her 
domicile  and  status  within  this  realm;  and,  therefore, 
I  intend  to  proceed  with  my  random  recollections,  in 
the  same  scioUo  manner  as  I  have  begun.  This  preface 
is,  perhaps,  necessary,  because  I  find  myself  obUged  to 
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allude  to  a  circumstance,  which  at  one  time  caused 
" much  ado^  but  it  turned  out  to  be  " ahouJ^  nothing'^ 
It  musty  however,  be  mentioned,  and  the  sooner  I  have 
done  with  it,  the  better,  I  mean  that  cock-and-a-bull 
story  about  Billy  Austin,  which,  during  the  ^^  delicate 
InvestigaUon^^^  occasioned  much  head  shaking,  and  the 
loss  of  so  much  hair-powder  to  many  a  big  wig. 

The  incident  is,  however,  in  one  point  of  view,  exceed- 
ingly affecting  and  pathetic.  Deprived  of  the  society  of 
her  own  daughter,  before  any  criminality  had  been 
imputed,  and  being  of  a  matemsd  disposition,  the  Princess 
found  some  alleviation  to  her  loneliness,  in  the  care  and 
superintendance  of  another's  child.  "This  is  the  very 
head  and  front  of  her  offending,"  in  that  matter,  "  and 
no  more."  But  this  child  was  absolutely,  with  many 
nods  and  winks  of  the  "  Burleighs  "  of  the  time,  suspected 
to  be,  I  shall  not  say  what ;  you  understand.  No  mother, 
however,  could  be  seemingly  fonder  of  her  own  son,  than 
the  Princess  was  of  this  poor  orphan.  She  was,  indeed, 
truly  a  kind-hearted  creature,  to  be  so  like  a  real  mother 
to  Billy  Austin  ;  and  it  was  with  sore  hearts  that  men, 
whose  shoulders  were  deemed  Atlantean  enough  to  bear 
the  weight  of  an  empire,  should  have  been  obliged  to 
lift  aside  the  cloak  of  charity,  in  expectation  of  seeing 
that  it  covered  a  multitude  of  sins  I  Moreover,  she 
herself  used  to  say,  caressing  him,  (keep  in  mind  my 
notion  of  her  natural  character)  that  the  darling  Billy 
would  one  day  make  a  name  in  Westminster  Hall ; 
whether,  however,  as  a  Barrister,  or  as  an  Heir  Presump- 
tive^ was  not  intimated ;  but  no  one  thought  she  could 
mean  the  former,  while  every  sagacious  person  could 
not  but  discern  that  her  mind  was  clearly  nmning  on 
the  latter ! 

Could  it  be  conceived,  i  priori^  that  such  biped  asses 
were  in  existence  upon  the  earth,  as  to  regard  this  simple 
affair  as  a  state  mystery,  full  of  "Queen's  stratagems 
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and  spirits  ?  "  Yet  there  were.  But  the  fact  is  as  I 
have  stated  it.  Billy  Austin  was  well  known  to  be  the 
son  of  a  housekeeper  to  a  lady  that  lived  in  the  Paragon, 
in  the  Kent  Road.  The  lady  was  nearly  related  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  with  whom  I  happened  to  be  dining, 
on  the  Sunday  after  Billy  returned  from  abroad,  then  a 
lad ;  and  it  was  mentioned  as  a  good  trait  in  his  affec- 
tions, that  very  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  had  gone  to  see 
his  true  mother.  This  gave  rise  to  a  general  conversation 
about  the  circumstances  of  ^Uhe  delicate  InvesHgaHon.^* 
There  never  had  been  any  mystery  about  him  as  a  child, 
except  in  the  conglomerated  intellects  of  statesmen,  and 
in  the  *'  fiUky ''  imaginations  of  the  detractors  to  whom 
they  gave  heed.  The  truth,  at  any  time,  might  have 
been  ascertained  by  a  footman.  My  friend  lived,  inune- 
diatdy  as  prior  inhabitant,  in  the  house  at  Sydenham 
Common,  which  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  at  one  time 
possessed. 

I  was  obliged  to  notice  this  **  mare's  nest,"  because  it 
could  not  but  be  noticed ;  it  merits,  however,  special 
consideration  in  two  points  of  view.  Could  it  have  been 
imagined,  by  any  person  sound  and  sober,  that  such  air 
as  our  country-folks  call  ^^  Bonny  wee  naething  with  a 
whistle  a  the  efC  o'<,"  could  have  been  deemed  a  fit  subject 
of  inquiry,  or  that  it  would  ever  have  been  made  a  topic 
of  grave  report  ?  It  may  have  been  required  of  the 
investigators,  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  the  child's  birth ; 
but  it  ought  not  to  have  made  "  each  particular  hair  " 
on  their  wigs  to  imcurl  itself,  and  "  to  stand  on  end,  like 
quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine."  The  conduct  of  the 
Princess  in  the  affair  was  quite  natural  and  amiable. 
But  there  are  persons,  both  in  high  and  low  life,  who 
have  a  prone  delight  to  let  their  fancies  riot  with  thoughts 
that  reason  would  strangle.  The  Princess  may  have 
been  not  very  fastidious ;  but  all  agree  that  she  was  a 
parental-hearted    woman ;     that    she    had    particular 
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enjoyment  in  nursing  children,  and  was  denied  the 
gratification  of  embracing  her  own.  To  be  sure,  tickling 
an  innocent  little  one  may  not  be  so  dignified  as  holding 
conclave  with  tailors  about  the  cut  of  coats ;  but  it  is 
quite  as  important  a  duty  in  a  Prince.  In  fact,  the 
story  about  Billy  Austin  is  of  a  piece  with  the  whole  of 
this  wretched  case,  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  syllogism, 
viz. 

All  women  may  err. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  was  a  woman ; 

Therefore 
The  Princess  of  Wales  may  have  erred. 

Yoms  truly,  Sec. 

LETTER  V. 

Dear  [ ], — You  mistake  me :    I  do  not  say  the 

Princess  may  not  have  given  cause,  where  there  was  no 
disposition  to  put  a  favourable  construction  on  her 
demeanour,  to  suspect  the  purity  of  her  life ;  but  I  do 
think  and  say  too,  she  was  that  sort  of  person  likely  to 
have  resented  the  imputation  of  guilt,  by  acting  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  suggest  notions  of  her  having  been  guilty. 
This,  to  your  Presbyterian  notions,  will  seem  almost 
as  bad  as  if  she  had  been  really  a  criminal ;  nor  do  I  ex- 
tenuate the  impropriety.  But  there  are  many  persons,  who 
think  themselves  very  rigidly  righteous,  who  do  and  say 
things  that  would  have  made  Geopatra  blush.  Nothing, 
indeed,  can  be  less  disputable  than  that  many  good  sort 
of  people  think  themselves  innocent,  because  they  have 
not  sinned  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  I  have  known  many 
such  simple  characters  allow  themselves  to  give  verbal 
utterance  to  imaginations  that  would  be  incredible  among 
the  dissolute ;  and  when  you  go  to  others,  alias  auld 
Reekie,  for  the  winter,  observe  and  be  amazed.  Decent 
folk  often  believe,  that  when  they  clothe  their  bare, 
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naked  bones  in  debonair  phraseology,  they  are  themselves 
as  innocent  as  Adam  and  Eve  before  the  fall.  If  innocent, 
they  are  as  stupid  as  ostriches ;  and  I  don't  doubt  the 
Princess  said  many  a  strange  thing  in  joke.  For  example, 
one  day  when  she  had  a  i>arty  dining  with  her,  at  Ken- 
sington Palace,  she  noticed  the  eyes  of  some  of  her  guests 
attracted  to  a  bilious-looking  picture  of  a  child,  and 
said,  "  //  Rodjairy  de  poet,  were  to  make  a  shild,  it  would 
be  like  dot  shild.^^  Now,  would  anybody  have  said  such 
a  thing  in  a  mixed  company,  and  while  the  servants 
were  present  ?  and  yet  there  was  no  immorality  in  it. 

Excuse  this  short  note,  but  Erskine  returns  to  Scotland 
to-morrow,  and  I  could  not  let  him  go  without  sajong 
somthing  of  what  I  apprehend  was  the  delinquency  of 
the  Princess.  Always  bear  in  mind,  that,  except  what  I 
heard  during  the  trial,  all  I  have  to  tell  is  second-handed. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  accusations  not  having  been  proven^ 
she  ought  to  have  been  considered  by  the  nation  innocent, 
as  a  Queen  ;  though,  as  Mrs.  Guelph,  she  may  not  have 
been  the  purest  of  all  married  women. 

Yours,  8cc. 


THE  END. 
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THE   WORKS    OF 
ANATOLE  FRANCE 

T  has  long  been  a  reproach  to 
England  that  onlv  one  volume 
by  ANATOLI  FRANCE 
has  been  adequately  rendered 
into  English  ;  yet  outside  this 
country  he  shares  with 
TOLSTOI  the  distinction 
of  being  the  greatest  and  most  daring 
student  of  humanity  now  living. 

11  There  have  been  many  difficulties  to 
encounter  in  completing  arrangements  for  a 
uniform  edition,  though  perhaps  the  chief  bar- 
rier to  publication  here  has  been  the  fact  that 
his  writings  are  not  for  babes — but  for  men 
and  the  mothers  of  men.  Indeed,  some  of  his 
Eastern  romances  are  written  with  biblical  can- 
dour. "I  have  sought  truth  strenuously,"  he 
tells  us,  "  I  have  met  her  boldly.  I  have  never 
turned    from   her    even   when   she    wore   an 
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unexpected  aspect.**  Still,  it  is  believed  that  the  daj  has 
come  for  giving  English  versions  of  all  his  imaginative 
works,  and  of  his  monumental  study  JOAN  OF  ARC, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  discussed  book  in  the  world 
of  letters  to-day. 

IF  MR.  JOHN  LANE  has  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
he  will  conunence  publication  of  the  works  of  M* 
ANATOLE  FRANCE  in  English,  under  the  general 
editorship  of  MR.  FREDERIC  CHAPMAN,  with  the 
following  volumes : 

THE  RED  LILY 

MOTHER  OF  PEARL 

THE  GARDEN  OF  EPICURUS 

THE  CRIME  OF  SYLVESTRE  BONNARD 

THE  WELL  OF  ST.  CLARE 

THE  OPINIONS  OF  JEROME  COIGNARD 

JOCASTA  AND  THE  FAMISHED  CAT 

BALTHASAR 

THE  ASPIRATIONS  OF  JEAN  SERVIEN 

THE  ELM  TREE  ON  THE  MALL 

MY  FRIEND'S  BOOK 

THE  WICKER-WORK  WOMAN 

THAlS 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  QUEKN  P^DAUQUB 

JOAN  OF  ARC  (i  vols.) 

IF  All  the  books  will  be  published  at  6/-  each  with  the 
exception  of  JOAN  OF  ARC,  which  will  be  25/-  net 
the  two  volumes,  with  eight  Illustrations. 

H  The  format  of  the  volumes  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
The  size  is  Demy  8vo  (9  x  Si  *"•)>  ^^^^  °^  ^^'^  Prospectus,  and 
they  will  be  printed  from  Caslon  type  upon  a  paper  light  in 
weight  and  strong  in  texture,  with  a  cover  design  in  crimson 
and  gold,  a  gilt  top,  end-papers  from  designs  by  Aubrey 
Beardsley  and  initials  by  Henry  Ospovat.  In  short,  these  are 
volumes  for  the  bibliophile  as  well  as  the  lover  of  fiction, 
and  form  perhaps  the  cheapest  library  edition  of  copyright 
novels  ever  published,  for  the  price  is  only  that  of  an 
ordinary  novel. 

IT  The  translation  of  these  books  has  been  entrusted  to 
such  competent  French  scholars  as  MR.  Alfred  allinson, 

HON.     MAURICE     BARING,     MR.     FREDERIC     CHAPMAN,     MR« 
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ROBERT  B.  DOUGLAS,  MR.  A.  W.  EVANS,  MRS.  FARLEY, 
MRS.  JOHN  LANE,  MRS.  NEWMARCH,  MR.  C  E.  ROCHE,  MISS 
WINIFRED  STEPHENS,  and  MISS  M.  P.  WILLCOCKS. 

If  As  Anatoie  Thibault,  dit  Anatole  France,  is  to  mosr 
English  readers  merely  a  name,  it  will  be  well  to  state  that 
he  was  born  in  1844  in  the  picturesque  and  inspiring 
surroundings  of  an  old  bookshop  on  the  Quai  Voltaire, 
Paris,  kept  by  his  father.  Monsieur  Thibault,  an  authority  on 
eighteenth-century  history,  from  whom  the  boy  caught  the 
passion  for  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  while  from  his 
mother  he  was  learning  to  love  the  ascetic  ideals  chronicled 
in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  He  was  schooled  with  the  lovers 
of  old  bookS|  missals  and  manuscripts ;  he  matriculated  on 
the  Quais  with  the  old  Jewish  dealers  of  curiosandtf^V/x^^r/; 
he  graduated  in  the  great  imiversity  of  life  and  experience. 
It  will  be  recognised  that  all  his  work  is  permeated  by  his 
youthful  impressions ;  he  is,  in  fiict,  a  virtuoso  at  large. 

If  He  has  written  about  thirty  volumes  of  fiction.  His 
first  novel  was  JOCASTA  (f  THE  FAMISHED  CAT 
(1879).  THE  CRIME  OF  SYLVESTRE  BONNARD 
appeared  in  1 881,  and  had  the  distinction  of  being  crowned 
by  the  French  Academy,  into  which  he  was  received  in  1 896. 

If  His  work  is  illuminated  with  style,  scholarship,  and 
psychology  ;  but  its  outstanding  features  are  the  lambent  wit, 
the  gay  mockery,  the  genial  irony  with  which  he  touches  every 
subject  he  treats.  But  the  wit  is  never  malicious,  the  mockery 
never  derisive,  the  irony  never  barbed.  To  quote  from  his  own 
GARDEN  OF  EPICURUS  :  "Irony  and  Pitjr  arc  both  of 
good  counsel ;  the  first  with  her  smiles  makes  life  agreeable, 
the  other  sanctifies  it  to  us  with  her  tears.  The  Irony  I 
invoke  is  no  cruel  deity.  She  mocks  neither  love  nor 
beauty.  She  is  gentle  and  kindly  disposed.  Her  mirth 
disarms  anger  and  it  is  she  teaches  us  to  laugh  at  rogues  and 
fools  whom  but  for  her  we  might  be  so  weak  as  to  hate.** 

If  Often  he  shows  how  divine  humanity  triumphs  over 
mere  ascetism,  and  with  entire  reverence;  indeed,  he 
might  be  described  as  an  ascetic  overflowing  with  humanity, 
just  as  he  has  been  termed  a  ^^  pagan,  but  a  pagan 
constantly  haunted  by  the  pre-occupation  of  Christ.'* 
He  is  in  turn — like  his  own  Choulette  in  THE  RED 
LILY — saintly  and  Rabelaisian,  yet  without  incongruity. 
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At  all  times  he  is  the  unrelenting  foe  of  superstition  and 
hypocrisy.  Of  himself  he  once  modestly  said :  '*  You  will  find 
in  my  writings  perfect  sincerity  (^jing  demands  a  talent  I  do 
not  possess),  much  indulgence,  and  some  natural  affection  for 
the  beautiful  and  good/* 

V  The  mere  extent  of  an  author's  popularity  is  perhaps  a 
poor  argument,  yet  it  is  significant  that  two  books  by  this 
author  are  in  their  HUNDRED  AND  TENTH  THOU- 
SAND,and  numbers  of  themwell  into  their  SEVENTIETH 
THOUSAND,  whilst  the  one  which  a  Frenchman  recently 
described  as  ^  Monsieur  France's  most  arid  book  **  is  in  its 
FIFTY-EIGHTH  THOUSAND. 

V  Inasmuch  as  M  FRANCE'S  ONLY  contribution  to 
an  English  periodical  appeared  in  THE  YELLOW  BOOK, 
vol.  v.,  April  1895,  together  with  the  first  important  English 
appreciation  of  his  work  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  Maurice 
Baring,  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  the  English  edition 
of  his  works  should  be  issued  from  the  Bodley  liead. 
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To  Mr. . 

BsokselUr 

Tlease  send  me  the  following  works  of  tAnatole  France 
to  be  issued  in  June  and  July  : 
THE  RED   LILY 
MOTHER   OF   PEARL 
THE   GARDEN    OF    EPICURUS 
THE  CRIME  OF  SYLVESTRE  BONNARD 

for  which  I  enclose. 
Cf^me 
t/fddress 

JOHN  LANE,PuBLISHER,THEB0DLEYHBAD,VlC0Sr.L0ND0N,\V. 
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^bose  who  possess  old  letters^  documents^  corre- 
^ndencCy  £MSS.y  scraps  of  autobiography^  and  also 
'juniatures  and  portraits^  relating  to  persons  and 
matters  historical^  literary^  political  and  social^  should 
communicate  with  £Mr.  John  Lane^  The  Bodley 
Head^  Vigo  Street^  London^  W.^  who  will  at  all 
times  be  pleased  to  give  his  advice  and  assistance^ 
either  as  to  their  preservation  or  publication. 


LIVING  MASTERS  OF  MUSIC 

An  Illustrated  Series  of  Monographs  dealing  with 
Contemporary  Musical  Life,  and  including  Repre* 
sentatives  of  all  Branches  of  the  Art.  Edited  bj 
Rosa  Newmamch.  Crown  8  to.  Cloth,  zs,  64,  net 
eadi  volume. 

HENRY  J.  WOOD.     By  Rosa  Newmakch. 

SIR  EDWARD  ELGAR.     By  R.  J.  Bucklit. 

JOSEPH  JOACHIM.     By  J.  A.  Follm  Maitland. 

EDWARD   MACDOWELL.      By  L.  Gilbcan. 

EDVARD  GRIEG.     By  H.  T.  Finck. 

THEODOR  LESCHETIZKY.     By  A.  Hullah. 

GIACOMO  PUCCINI.     By  Wakling  D«y. 

ALFRED  BRUNEAU.     By  Akthur  Huvkt. 

IGNAZ  PADEREWSKI.     By  E.  A.  Baugban. 

The /olUrwiMg  Volumu*  art  in  ^rtpmrmtwn: 
RICHARD  STRAUSS.     By  A.  Kauscb. 
CLAUDE  DEBUSSY.     By  Franz  Lisbich. 

STARS    OF   THE   STAGE 

A  Series  of  Illustrated  Biographies  of  the  Leading 
Actors,  Actresses,  and  Dramatists.  Edited  by  J.  T. 
Grkin.     Crown  8vo.     21.  6^.  each  net. 

•»•  //  was  SckiUer  who  said:  "  Twine  no  wrtatk  for  tkt 
actor^  since  his  work  is  oral  and  ephemeral."  **  Stars  0/  tke 
Stage"  may  in  some  degree  remoxfe  this  reproach.  There  are 
hundreds  0/  thousands  0/  playgoers,  and  both  editor  and  publisher 
think  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  considerable  number  of  these 
xvould  like  to  know  something  about  actors^  actresses^  and 
dramatists,  whose  work  they  nightly  afplaud.  Each  volume 
will  be  carefully  illustrated,  and  as  far  as  text,  printing,  and 
paper  are  concerned  will  be  a  notable  book.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  in  selecting  the  biographers,  who  in  most  cases  kaxH 
already  accumulated  much  appropriate  material. 

First  Volumes. 
ELLEN  TERRY.     By  Christopher  St.  John. 
HERBERT  BEERBOHM  TREE.  By  Mrs.  George  Cran. 
W.  S.   GILBERT.      By  Edith  A.  Browne. 
CHAS.  WYNDHAM.    By  Florence  Teignmouth  Shore. 
GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW.     By  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
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WO%KS    VPON  ^^POLEON 
NAPOLEON dr'THE  INVASION  OF  ENGLAND : 

The  Story  of  the  Great  Terror,  1 797-1 805.  By  H.  F.  B. 
Wheeler  and  A.  M.  Broadley.  With  upwards  of  100  Full- 
page  Illustrations  reproduced  from  Contemporary  Portraits,  Prints, 
etc. ;  eight  in  Colour.     Two  Volumes.     3  2/.  net. 

Outlook. — "The  book  is  not  merely  one  to  be  ordered  from  the  library;  it  should  be 

{>urchased,  kept  on  an  accessible  shelf,  and  constantly  studied  by  all  Englishmen  who 
ove  England. 
IVestminster  Gazette. — "Messrs.^  Wheeler  and  Broadley  have  succeeded  in  producing  a 
work  on  the  threatened  invasion  of  England  by  Napoleon,  which  treats  of  the  subject 
with   a   fulness   of  detail  and  a  completeness   or   documentary  evidence   that  are 
unexampled." 

DUMOURIEZ    AND    THE     DEFENCE     OF 

ENGLAND  AGAINST  NAPOLEON.  By  J.  Holland 
Rose,  Litt.D.  (Cantab.),  Author  of  "The  Life  of  Napoleon," 
and  A.  M.  Broadley,  joint-author  of  "  Napoleon  and  the  Invasion 
of  England."  Illustrated  with  numerous  Portraits,  Maps,  and 
Facsimiles.     Demy  8yo.     2Ij.  net. 

THE     FALL     OF     NAPOLEON.        By    Oscar 

Browning,  M.  A.,  Author  of  "The  Boyhood  and  Youth  of  Napoleon." 
With  numerous  Full-page  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo  (9  x  5  J  inches). 
1 2/.  dd.  net. 

spectator.—^*  Without  doubt  Mr.  Oscar  Browning  has  produced  a  book  which  should  have 

its  place  in  any  library  of  Napoleonic  literature." 
Truth. — "  Mr.  Oscar  Browning  has  made  not  the  least,  bu(  the  most  of  the  romantic 

material  at  his  command  for  the  story  of  the  fall  of  the  greatest  figure  in  history." 

THE  BOYHOOD  &  YOUTH  OF  NAPOLEON, 

1 769-1 793.  Some  Chapters  on  the  early  life  of  Bonaparte. 
By  Oscar  Browning,  m.a.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  Por- 
traits, etc.     Crown  8vo.     5/.  net. 

Daily^  News.—**  Mr.  Browning  has  with  patience,  labour^  careful  stud^,  and  excellent  taste 

J(iven  us  a  very  valuable  work,  which  will  add  materially  to  the  literature  on  this  most 
ascinating  of  human  personalities." 

Literary  World. — " .  .  .  Mr.  Browning  has  examined  all  the  available  sources  of  informa- 
tion and  carefully  weighed  his  historical  evidence.  His  discriminating^  treatment  has 
resulted  in  a  book  that  is  .  .  .  one  that  arrests  attention  by  the  conviction  iu  reasoned 
conclusions  carry." 
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THE  DUKE  OF  REICH STADT (NAPOLEON  II.) 

By  Edward  de  Wertheimbr.  Tranalated  from  the  German. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8yo.  21/.  net.  (Second 
Edition.) 

Timss.—"A  most  caLrefttI  and  interesting  worlc  which  pnmatt  tfaa  firat  complete  and 
aathoritative  account  of  the  life  of  this  nnfortnnate  Pnnoa." 

Wtstminster  GmMtttt.—**  This  book,  admirably  prodoced,  reinforced  by  maoy  additional 
portraits,  b  a  solid  cootribation  to  hittory  and  a  mnnnment  of  padeat,  well-applied 

research.'* 

NAPOLEON'S  CONQUEST  OF  PRUSSIA,  1806. 

By  F.  LoRAiNE  Petre.  With  an  Introduction  by  Field- 
Marshal  Earl  Roberts,  V.C.,  K.G.9  etc.  With  Maps,  Battle 
Plans,  Portraits,  and  16  Full-page  Illustrations.  I>emy  8vo 
(9  X  5^  inches).     12/.  64/.  net. 

Scotsman, — "  Neither  too  concise,  nor  too  diffuse,  the  book  b  emfaioitly  readable.  It  is  the 
best  work  in  English  on  a  somewhat  circumscribed  subject!" 

Ont/ooA,—**  Mr.  Petre  has  visited  the  battlefields  and  read  everirthini;,  and  hb  monogiuh  b 
a  model  of  what  military  history,  handled  with  enthusiasm  and  bterary  ability,  canbe^** 

NAPOLEON'S  CAMPAIGN  IN  POLAND,  1806- 

1807.  A  Military  History  of  Napoleon's  First  War  with  Russia, 
verified  from  unpublished  official  documents.  By  F.  Loraine 
Petre.  With  i6  Full-page  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans.  New 
Edition.     Demy  8yo  (9  x  5^  inches).     12/.  6^.  net. 

Army  and  Naxy  Chrtmicle. — "  We  welcome  a  second  edition  of  this  valuable  work.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Loraine  Petre  is  an  authority  on  the  wars  of  tbe  great  Napoleon,  and  has  brought 
the  greatest  care  and  energy  into  bis  studies  of  the  subject." 

NAPOLEON      AND      THE     ARCHDUKE 

CHARLES.  A  History  of  the  Franco- Austrian  Campaign  in 
the  ValJey  of  the  Danube  in  1809.  By  F.  Loraine  Petre. 
With  8  Illustrations  and  6  sheets  of  Maps  and  Plans,  Demy  8vo 
(9  ^  Sf  inches).      12/.  6^'.  net. 

RALPH  HEATHCOTE.    Letters  of  a  Diplomatist 

During  the  Time  of  Napoleon,  Giving  an  Account  of  the  Dispute 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Elector  of  Hesse.  By  Countess 
GuNTHER  Groben.  With  Numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo 
(9x5!  inches).     12/.  6</.  net. 

*»*  Ralph  Heaihcctey  the  son  of  an  English  /athgr  and  an  Alsatian  mother^  rvas  y0r 
some  time  in  the  English  diplomatic  service  as  first  secretary  to  Mr.  Brook  Taylor^  minister 
at  the  Court  of  Hesse^  and  on  one  occasion  /bund  himself  X'ery  near  to  making  history, 
Napoleon  became  persuaded  that  Taylor  was  implicated  in  a  plot  to  procure  his  assassina- 
tion, and  insisted  on  his  dismissal /rom  the  Hessian  Court.  As  Taylor  rejustd  to  bt 
dismissed,  the  incident  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  result  to  the  Elector  in  the  less  of  his 
throne.  Heathcote  came  into  contact  with  a  number  of  notable  people,  including  tk*  Miss 
Berrys,  with  whom  he  assures  his  mother  he  is  not  in  love.  On  the  whole^  there  is  muck 
interesting  material /or  lovers  of  old  letters  and  journals. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COUNT  DE  CARTRIE. 

A  record  of  the  extraordinary  events  in  the  life  of  a  French 
Royalist  during  the  war  in  La  Vendee,  and  of  his  flight  to  South- 
ampton,  where  he  followed  the  humble  occupation  of  gardener. 
With  an  introduction  by  FaiDiaic  Masson,  Appendices  and  Notes 
by  Pierre  AMiniB  Pichot,  and  other  hands,  and  niunerous  Illustra- 
tionSy  including  a  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Demy  8vo. 
12/.  6d.  net* 

Daily  JNVnv.— "  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  homan  docnment  which  has  interested  us  so 

much." 
Athtnaum. — "  As  a  record  of  personal  suffering  and  indomitable  perseverance  a^nst 

opposing  drcnmstances  the  narrative  of  De  Cartrie's  escape  to  the  Eastern  firootier,  in 

tne  disgoise  of  a  master-gnnner,  could  not  easily  be  surpassed." 

WOMEN    OF    THE    SECOND    EMPIRE. 

Chronicles  of  the  Court  of  Napoleon  III.  By  Fr£d£ric  Louis. 
With  an  introduction  by  Richard  Whiteing  and  53  full-page 
Illustrations,  3  in  Photogravure.     Demy  8vo.     21/.  net. 

standard.— -y  M.  Fr^d^c  Loli^e  has  written  a  remarkable  book,  vivid  and  pitileu  in  its 
description  of  the  intrigue  and  dare-devil  spirit  which  flourished  unchecked  at  the^  French 
Court. . . .  Mr.  Richard  Whiteing's  introduction  is  written  with  restraint  and  difpity.'* 

Daiiy  TeUgra^k. — "  It  is  a  really  Aiscinating  story,  or  series  of  stories,  set  forth  in  tnis 
volume. . .  .  Here  are  anecdotes  innumerable  of  the  brilliant  women  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire, so  that  in  reading  the  book  we  are  not  only  dassled  by  the  beautr  and  gorgeousness 
of  everything,  but  we  are  entertained  by  the  record  of  things  said  and  done,  and  through 
all  we  are  conscious  of  the  coming  'gloom  and  doom'  so  soon  to  overtake  the  Court. 
Few  novels  possess  the  fascination  of  this  spirited  work,  and  many  readers  will  hope  that 
the  author  yrill  carry  out  his  proposal  of  giving  us  a  further  series  of  memories  of  the 
'  Women  of  the  Second  Empire.' 

LOUIS  NAPOLEON  AND  THE  GENESIS  OF 

THE  SECOND  EMPIRE.  By  F.  H.  Chebtham.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo  (9x5^  inches).  16/.  net. 

MEMOIRS    OF     MADEMOISELLE    DES 

6CHER0LLES.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Marie 
Clothilde  Balfour.  With  an  Introduction  by  G.  K.  Fortescue, 
Portraits,  etc.     5/.  net. 

Lwtrfool  Mercury,—**,  .  .  this  absorbing  book.  .  .  .  The  work  has  a  very  decided 
historical  value.  The  translation  is  excellent,  and  quite  notable  in  the  preservation  of 
idiom." 

JANE  AUSTEN'S  SAILOR  BROTHERS.    Being 

the  life  and  Adventures  of  Sir  Francis  Austen,  g.c.b..  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet,  and  Rear-Admiral  Charles  Austen.  By  J.  H.  and  E.  C. 
HuBBACK.    With  numerous  lUustrations.    Demy  8vo.    1 2/.  6^.  net. 

M0min£  Pest,—**,  .  .  May  be  welcomed  as  an  importabt  addition  to  Ansteniana  .  .  .; 
it  is  besides  valuable  for  its  glimpses  of  life  in  the  Navy,  its  illustrations  of  the  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  naval  officers  during  the  period  that  preceded  and  that  which 
followed  the  great  battle  of  just  one  century  ago,  the  battle  which  woo  so  much  but 
which  cost  us— Nelson." 
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SOME   WOMEN    LOVING   AND   LUCKLESS. 

By  Teodor  de  Wyzewa.  Translated  from  the  French  by  C.  H. 
Jeffreson,  m.a.  With  Numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo 
(9x5^  inches).     7/.  6d.  net. 

POETRY  AND  PROGRESS   IN   RUSSIA.     By 

Rosa  Newmarch.  With  6  full-page  Portraits.  Demy  8vo. 
7/.  64/.  net. 

StoHdard.—"  Distinctly  a  book  that  iboold  be  read  .   .   .  pleasantly  written  and  well 
informed." 

THE  LIFE  OF  PETER  ILICH  TCHAIKOVSKY 

(1840-1893).  By  his  Brother,  Modeste  Tchaikovsky.  Edited 
and  abridged  from  the  Russian  and  German  Editions  by  Rosa 
Newmarch.  With  Numerous  Illustrations  and  Facsimiles  and  an 
Introduction  by  the  Editor.  Demy  8vo.  7/.  6d.  net.  Second 
edition. 

The  Times. — "A  most  illuminating  commentary  on  Tchaikovsky's  music" 

World, — "  One  of  the  most  fisscinating  self-revelations  by  an  artist  which  has  been  given  to 
the  world.    The  translation  is  excellent,  and  worth  reading  for  its  own  sake.'* 

Contemporary  Revierv.—"  The  book's  appeal  is,  of  coune,  primarily  to  the  music-lover ;  but 
there  u  so  much  of  human  and  literary  interest  in  it,  sucb  intimate  revelation  of  a 
singularly  interesting  personality,  that  many  who  have  never  come  under  the  spell  of 
the  Pathetic  Symphony  will  be  strongly  attracted  by  what  b  virtually  the  spiritual 
autobiography  of  its  composer.  High  praise  is  due  to  the  translator  and  editor  for  the 
literary  skill  with  which  she  has  prepared  the  English  version  of  this  fisscinating  work  .  .  . 
There  have  been  few  collections  of  letters  published  within  recent  years  that  give  so 
vivid  a  portrait  of  the  writer  as  that  presented  to  us  in  these  pages." 

COKE   OF   NORFOLK   AND   HIS   FRIENDS: 

The  Life  of  Thomas  William  Coke,  First  Earl  of  Leicester  of 
the  second  creation,  containing  an  account  of  his  Ancestry, 
Surroundings,  Public  Services,  and  Private  Friendships,  and 
including  many  Unpublished  Letters  from  Noted  Men  of  his  day, 
English  and  American.  By  A.  M.  W,  Stirling.  With  20 
Photogravure  and  upwards  of  40  other  Illustrations  reproduced 
from  Contemporary  Portraits,  Prints,  etc.  Demy  8vo.  2  vols. 
32/.  net. 

The  Times.— *^  We  thank  Mr.  Stirling  for  one  of  the  most  interesting  memoirs  of  recent 

years." 
Daily  Telegraph, — *'  A  very  remarkable  literary  performance.     Mrs.  Stirling  h2U  achieved 

a  resurrection.    She  has  fashioned  a  picture  of  a  dead  and  forgotten  past  and  brought 

before  our  eyes  with  the  vividness  of  breathing  existence  the  life  of  our  English  ancestors 

of  the  eighteenth  century." 
PeUl  Mall  Gojtette. — "  A  work  of  no  common  interest ;  in  fact,  a  work  which  may  almost  be 

called  unique." 
Evening  Standard. — "  One  of  the  most  interesting  biographies  we  have  read  for  irears.'* 
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THE  LIFE    OF   SIR    HALLIDAY   MACART- 

NEY,  K.C.M.G.,  Commander  of  Li  Hung  Chang's  trained 
force  in  the  Taeping  Rebellion,  founder  of  the  first  Chinese 
Arsenal,  Secretary  to  the  first  Chinese  Embassy  to  Europe. 
Secretary  and  Councillor  to  the  Chinese  Legation  in  London  for 
thirty  years.  By  Demetrius  C.  Boulger,  Author  of  the 
"  History  of  China,"  the  "  Life  of  Gordon,"  etc.  With  Illus- 
trations.     Demy  8vo.     Price  24/.  net. 

Daily  Graphic,—**  It  U  safe  to  say  that  few  readers  will  be  able  to  pot  down  the  book  with- 
ont  feeling  the  better  for  having  read  it  .  .  .  not  only  fall  of  personal  interest,  but 
tells  OS  much  that  we  never  knew  before  on  some  not  unimportant  details.** 

DEVONSHIRE  CHARACTERS  AND  STRANGE 

EVENTS.  By  S.  Baring-Gould,  m.a..  Author  of"  Yorkshire 
Oddities,"  etc.     With  58  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     21/.  net. 

Daily  News,—**  A  fascinating  series  .  .  .  the  whole  book  is  rich  in  human  interesL  It  is 
by  personal  touches,  drawn  from  traditions  and  memories,  that  the  dead  men  surrounded 
by  the  curious  panoply  of  their  time,  are  made  to  live  again  in  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  pages." 

CORNISH     CHARACTERS    AND    STRANGE 

EVENTS.     By  S.  Baring-Gould.     Demy  8vo.     i6/.  net. 

THE    HEART    OF    GAMBETTA.      Translated 

from  the  French  of  Francis  Laur  by  Violbtte  Montagu. 
With  an  Introduction  by  John  Macdonald,  Portraits  and  other 
Illustrations.     Demy  Sto.     7/.  64/.  net. 

Daily  Telegraph.—**  It  is  Gambetta  pouring  *out  his  soul  to  L^onie  Leon,  the  strange, 
passionate,  masterful  demagogue,  who  wielded  the  most  persuasive  oratory  of  modem 
times,  acknowledging  his  idol,  his  inspiration,  his  Egeria." 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  ANN,  LADY  FANSHAWE. 

Written  by  Lady  Fanshawe.  With  Extracts  from  the  Correspon- 
dence of  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe.  Edited  by  H.  C.  Fanshawe. 
With  38  Full-page  Illustrations^  including  four  in  Photogravure 
and  one  in  Colo\ir.     Demy  8yo.     16/.  net* 

*•*  Thit  Edition  hat  been  printed  direct /rem  the  oHginal  manueeript  in  thepMsession 
ef  the  Fanshawe  Family ^  atui  Mr,  H,  C,  Fanshavie  contributes  numerous  notes  which 
form  a  running  commentary  on  the  text.  Many  famous  pictures  eire  reproduced^  includ- 
itig paintings  by  Velasqun  and  Van  Dych, 
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THE  DIARY  OF  A  LADY-IN- WAITING.    B7 

Lady  Charlotte  Bury.  Being  the  Diary  lUostrative  of  the 
Times  of  George  the  Fourth.  Interspersed  with  original  Letters 
from  the  late  Queen  Caroline  and  from  various  other  distinguished 
persons.  New  edition.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  A. 
FRANas  Steuart.  With  numerous  portraits.  Two  Vols. 
Demy  8vo.     zis.  net. 

%*  TAis  bookt  which  appeared  emonymamly  in  1838,  created  an  enormous  sensafwn^ 
and  was  Jiereefy  criHeUed  by  Thackeray  and  in  the  Reviews  0/  the  time.  Thtre  is  na 
deu6i  that  it  weufeundeden  the  diary  o/Lady  CharUtte  Bury^  danghUro/the  5/A  Dnkt 
4^  ^^Xyl^t  <*"<f  Leuty-in-Waiting  to  the  ut\/brtunate  Caroline  0/  Bmiuwick,  when 
Prince ts  0/  tVales,  It  dea/St  there/ore ^  with  the  curious  Court  of  the  latter  and  with  the 
scasuials  that  occurred  there,  as  well  as  with  the  strange  vagaries  o/the  Princess  abroad. 
In  this  edition  names  le/l  blank  in  the  original  have  been  {where  possible)  filled  up^  emd 
many  notes  are  given  by  the  Editor  to  render  it  useful  to  the  ever^increasing  number  oj 
readers  interested  in  the  later  Georgian  Period, 


THE  DAUGHTER  OF  LOUIS  XVI. :    Marie- 

Thlr^se-Charlotte  of  France,  Duchesse  D'Angoul^me.  By  G. 
Lenotre.  With  13  Full-page  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
10/.  6d.  net. 

*»*  M»  G.  Lenotre  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  read  of  a  group  of  modem  French  writert 
who  have  succeeded  in  treating  history  from  a  point  of  view  at  once  scientific,  dramoHc 
and  popular.  He  has  made  the  Revolution  his  particular  f eld  of  research,  and  deals  not 
only  with  the  most  prominent  figures  of  that  period,  but  with  many  minor  characters 
whose  life-stories  are  quite  as  thrilling  as  anything  in  fiction.  The  localities  in  which 
these  dramas  were  enacted  art  vividly  brought  before  us  in  his  works,  for  no  one  has 
reconstructed  xBth  century  Paris  with  more  picturesque  and  accurate  detail.  "  The 
Daughter  of  Louis  XVI."  is  quite  equal  in  interest  and  literary  merit  to  any  of  the 
volumes  which  have  preceded  it,  not  excepting  the  famous  Drama  ofVarennes.  As  usual, 
M,  Lenotre  draws  his  material  largely  from  contemporary  documents,  and  among  the 
most  remarkable  memoirs  reproduced  in  this  book  are  "  The  Story  of  my  Visit  to  the 
Temple  "  by  Harmand  de  la  Meuse,  and  the  artless,  but  profoundly  touching  narrative  of 
the  unhappy  orphaned  Princess:  "A  manuscript  written  by  Marie  Th/r^se  Charlotte 
of  France  upon  the  captivity  of  the  Princes  and  Princesses,  her  relatives,  imprisoned  in 
the  Temple."  The  illustrations  are  a  feature  of  the  volume  and  include  the  so-called 
"  telescope  "portrait  of  the  Princess,  sketched  from  life  by  an  anonymous  artist,  stationed 
at  a  window  opposite  her  prison  in  the  tower  of  the  Temple. 


THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE  :  an  Auto- 

biography  by  Alice  M.  Diehl,  Novelist,  Writer,  and  Musician. 
Demy  8vo.      lo/.  td,  net. 

Daily  Chronicle. — "This  work  .  .  .  has  the  introspective  toach,  intimate  and  revealing, 
which  autobiography,  if  it  is  to  be  worth  anything,  should  have.  Mrs.  Diehl's  pages  have 
reality,  a  living  throb,  and  so  are  indeed  autobiography." 
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HUBERT  AND  JOHN  VAN  EYCK  :  Their  Life 

and  Work.  By  W,  H.  James  Wealk.  With  41  Photogravure 
and  95  Black  and  White  Reproductions.    Royal  4to.    £^  5/.  net. 

Sir  Martin  Conway's  Note. 

Ntarfy  ka^  a  etniury  has  paued  tinct  Mr.  W,  H,  Jama  WtmU^  them  rttident  at 
Bruges ^  began  that  long  series  of  patUnt  investigations  into  the  history  of  Netherlandish 
art  which  was  destined  to  earn  se  rich  a  harvest.  IVhen  he  began  work  Memlinc  was 
still  called  Hemling^  and  was /ailed  to  have  arrived  at  Bruges  as  a  wounded  soldier. 
The  van  Eychs  were  Uttle  more  than  legendary  heroes*  Roger  Van  tier  fVeyden  was  little 
more  than  a  name.  Most  of  the  othor  great  Netherlandish  artists  were  either  wholly 
Jorgotten  or  named  only  in  connection  with  paintings  with  which  thty  had  nothing  to  do, 
Mr.  Weale  discovered  Gerttrd  David^  and  disentangled  his  principtU  works  from  Mem- 
line's  t  with  which  they  were  then  confused.  During  a  series  of  years  he  published  in  the 
"  BeJ^'roi,"  a  magaaine  issued  by  himself  the  many  important  records  from  ancient 
archives  which  threw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  whole  origin  and  development  of  the  early 
Netherlandish  schooL  By  universal  admission  he  is  hailed  all  over  Europe  eu  the  father 
of  this  study.  It  is  due  to  him  in  great  measure  that  the  masterpieces  of  that  school^ 
which  by  neglect  were  in  danger  of  perishing ffty  years  ago^  are  now  recognised  as  among 
the  most  priceless  treasures  of  the  Museums  <if  Europe  and  the  United  Stedes,  The 
publication  by  him^  therefore^  in  the  ripeness  of  his  years  ttnd  experience t  of  the  result  of 
his  studies  on  the  van  Eycks  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  students  of  art 
history.  Lately ^  since  tho  revived  interest  in  the  works  of  the  Early  French  painters  has 
attretcted  the  attention  of  untrained  speculators  to  the  superior  schools  of  the  Low 
Countries^  a  number  of  wild  theories  have  been  started  which  cannot  stand  upright  in  the 
face  of  recorded  facts,  A  book  is  now  needed  which  will  set  down  all  those  Jacts  in  full 
and  accurate  form.    Fullness  and  accuracy  are  the  characteristics  of  all  Mr.  WeeUds  work, 

VINCENZO  FOPPA  OF  BRESCIA,  Founder  of 

THE  Lombard  School,  His  Life  and  Work.  By  Constance 
JocELYN  Ffoulkbs  and  Monsignor  Rodouo  Majocchi,  d.d.. 
Rector  of  the  Collegio  Borromeo,  Pavia.  Based  on  research  in  the 
Archives  of  Milan,  Pavia,  Brescia,  and  Genoa,  and  on  the  study 
of  all  his  known  works.  With  over  100  lUustrations,  many  in 
Photogravure,  and  100  Documents.    Royal  4to.   ;^3.  xi/.  dd.  net. 

%•  No  compute  Life  qf  Vincenco  Foppa^  one  e/"  Ike  greatest  of  the  North  Italian 
Masters,  kas  ever  been  written  :  am  omission  which  seems  almost  inexplicable  in  these  days 
of  over.prodatction  in  the  matter  of  biographies  of  painters  ^  emd  of  subjects  relating  to  the 
art  e/"  Italy,  In  Milanose  territory^-tke  sphere  of  Foppa's  activity  during  many  years — 
hi  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  unrivalled  in  his  art,  and  his  right  to  be 
considered  the  hood  mndfmndor  tf  the  Lombard  school  is  undoubt^.  His  in/luence  was 
powtfful  and  far-reaching,  extending  eeutwards  beyond  the  limits  of  Brescian  territory, 
and  south  and  westwesrds  to  Liguria  and  Piedmont,  In  the  Milanese  district  it  was 
preuticeUly  domtitsemt  for  over  a  quarter  tf  a  century,  until  the  coming  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  thrust  Foppa  emd  his  followers  into  the  skmdo,  emd  induced  him  to  abastdon  Pavia, 
which  kmd  been  his  homu for  more  them  thirty  years,  emd  to  return  to  Brescia,  The  object 
^tko  mssthors  ^ihia  book  kas  been  to  present  a  true  picture  of  the  mastcf's  life  based 
upon  the  tettimot^  ^records  in  Italian  arckives:  all  facts  hitherto  known  relating 
U  kim  kavt  boon  brongkt  together;  eUl  stedements  kave  been  veri/ied;  and  a  great  deal  of 
new  emd  ms^pmkHskod  meUeriai  kas  been  added,  Tke  authors  have  uneartkcd  a  large 
emeomni^mom  meUerieU  relating  to  Foppes,  one  i^  tke  most  interesting  facts  brougkt  to 
Ugkt  being  tkeU  he  Hoed  for  tweiUy*tkree  years  longer  than  was  formerly  supposed.  The 
iUueirmtioMS  will  indrnde  several  pictures  by  Foppa  hitkerto  unknown  in  the  history  of  art, 
emd  others  wkicA  have  mover  before  been  publisked,  as  well  as  reproductions  ef  every 
exitiBig  work  by  ike  mseuier  mi  present  knemn. 


lo A    CATALOGUE   OF 

CESAR  FRANCK  :  A  Study.     Translated  from  the 

French  of  Vincent  d'Indy.     And  with  an  Introducuon  by  Rosa 
N£WMARCH.     Demy  8vo.     7/.  6d,  net. 

•»*  There  is  no  purer  influence  in  modem  music  than  thai  of  Cisar  Fremck^  for  many 
years  ignored  in  every  capacity  save  thai  of  organist  ofSainie'Clotilde^  in  Paris ,  hut  novo 
recognised  as  the  legitimate  successor  ofBtuh  and  Beethoven,  His  insj^iration  "  rooted  in 
love  and  faith  "  has  contributed  in  a  remarhetbie  degree  to  the  regeneration  of  the  tttusical 
art  in  France  and  elsewhere.  The  now  famous  **Schela  Cantorum,"  founded  in  Paris  in 
^1896,  ^  A.  Guilmant,  Charles  Bordes  and  Vincent  dlndy^  is  the  direct  outcome  of  his 
influence.  Among  the  artists  who  where  in  some  sort  his  disciples  were  Paul  Dukas^ 
Chabrier^  Gabriel  Fauri  and  the  greets  violinist  Ysdye.  His  pupils  include  such  gifted 
composers  as  Benott,  Augusta  Hol$nis^  Chausson^  Ropartt^  and  d' Indy^  This  book, 
written  with  the  devotion  of  a  disciple  and  the  authority  of  a  master^  Leaves  us  nn'th 
a  vivid  and  touching  impression  of  the  saintlike  composer  of  "  The  Beatitudes.** 

JUNIPER  HALL:  Rendezvous  of  certain  illus- 
trious Personages  during  the  French  Revolution,  including  Alex- 
ander D'Arblay  and  Fanny  Bumey.  Compiled  by  Constance 
Hill.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Ellen  G.  Hill,  and  repro- 
ductions from  various  Contemporary  Portraits.    Crown  8 vo.    5/.  net. 


Deuly  Telegraph — "  . .  .  one  of  the  most  chamung  volumes  published  within  recent  yean. 
.  .  .  ftfiss  Hill  has  drawn  a  really  idyllic  and  graphic  picture  of  the  daily  life  and  gossip 
of  the  stately  but  nnforttmate  dames  and  noblemen  who  found  in  Juniper  Hall  a 
thoroughly  English  home." 

The  Times.— ^*  This  book  makes  another  on  the  long  and  seductive  list  of  books  that  take 
up  history  just  where  history  proper  leaves  off  . .  .  We  have  given  but  a  faint  idea  of 
the  freshness,  the  innocent  gaiety  of  its  pages ;  we  can  give  none  at  all  of  the  beauty  and 
interest  of  the  pictures  that  adorn  it." 

Westminster  Gaaette.—**  Skilfully  and  charmingly  told." 

JANE   AUSTEN  :  Her  Homes  and  Her  Friends. 

By  Constance  Hill.  Numerous  Illustrations  by  Ellen  G.  Hill, 
together  with  Reproductions  from  Old  Portraits,  etc.  Cr.  8vo.  5/.  net. 

World. — "  Miss  Constance  Hill  has  given  us  a  thoroughly  delightful  book.  .  .  ." 
Spectator. — '*  This  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  Austen  lore." 

Daily  Telegraph. — "  Miss  Constance  Hill,  the  authoress  of  this  charming  book,  has  laid  all 
devout  admirers  of  Jane  Austen  and  her  inimitable  novels  under  a  debt  of  gratitude." 

THE    HOUSE    IN    ST.    MARTIN'S    STREET. 

Being  Chronicles  of  the  Bumey  Family.  By  Constance  Hill, 
Author  of  "  Jane  Austen,  Her  Home,  and  Her  Friends,"  "  Juniper 
Hall,"  etc.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Ellen  G.  Hill,  and 
reproductions  of  Contemporary  Portraits,  etc.    Demy  8vo.    21s.  net. 

World. — "This  valuable  and  very  fascinating  work.  .  .  .  Charmingly  illustrated.  .  .  . 
Those  interested  in  this  stirring  period  of  history  and  the  famous  folk  who  were  Fanny 
Burney's  friends  should  not  fail  to  add  '  The  House  in  St.  Martin's  Street '  to  their 
collection  of  books." 

Mr.  C.  K.  Shorter  in  Sphere. — "  Miss  Hill  has  written  a  charming,  an  indispensable  book." 

STORY  OF  THE  PRINCESS  DES  URSINS  IN 

SPAIN  (Camarera-Mayor).  By  Constance  Hill.  With  12 
Illustrations  and  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.      5/.  net. 

Truth.—**  It  is  a  brilliant  study  of  the  brilliant  Frenchwoman  who  in  the  early  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  played  such  a  remarkable  part  in  saving  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in 
Spain.  Miss  Hill  s  narrative  is  interesting  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  and  the  value 
of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  the  reproductions  of  contemporary  portraits  with  which  it  is 
illustrated." 
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NEW    LETTERS    OF    THOMAS    CARLYLE. 

Edited  and  Annotated  by  Alexander  Carlyle,  with  Notes  and 
an  Introduction  and  numerous  Illustrations.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Demy  8vo.     25/.  net. 

Pall  Mall  Geueite.—^To  the  portrait  of  the  man,  Thomas,  these  letters  do  really  add 

value ;  we  can  learn  to  respect  and  to  like  him  the  more  for  the  genuine  goodness  of  his 

personality." 
Momin£  Leadtr. — "  These  volumes  open  the  very  heart  of  Carlyle." 
Littrary  World. — "  It  is  then  Carlyle,  the  nobly  filial  son,  we  see  in  these  letters ;  Carlyle. 

the  generous  and  affectionate  brother^  the  loyal  and  warm*hearted  firiend, .  .  .  ana 

above  all,  Carlyle  as  the  tender  and  faithful  lover  of  his  wife." 
Daily^  Telegraph. — "  The  letters  are  characteristic  enough  of  the  Carlyle  we  know :  very 

picturesque  and  entertaining,  full  of  extravagant  emphasu,  written,  as  a  rule,  at  fever 

neat,  eloquently  rabid  and  emouonal." 

THE  NEMESIS  OF  FROUDE  :  a  Rejoinder  to 

"  My  Relations  with  Carlyle."  By  Sir  James  Crichton  Browne 
and  Alexander  Carlyle.     Demy  8yo.     3/.  dd.  net. 

Glasgew  Herald. — ".  .  .  The  book  practically  accomplishes  its  usk  of  reinstating  Carlyle ; 

as  an  attack  on  Froude  it  is  overwhelming." 
Public  Opinion,— *^T\it.  main  object  of  the  book  is  to  prove  that  Froude  believed  a  m3rth 

and  betrayed  his  trust.    That  aim  has  been  achieved." 

NEW  LETTERS  AND  MEMORIALS  OF  JANE 

WELSH  CARLYLE.  A  Collection  of  hitherto  Unpublished 
Letters.  Annotated  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  Edited  by 
Alexander  Carlyle,  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir  James  Crichton 
Browne,  m.d.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.,  numerous  Illustrations  drawn  in  Litho- 
graphy by  T.  R.  Way,  and  Photogravure  Portraits  from  hitherto 
imreproduced  Originals.    In  Two  Volumes.    Demy  8vo.    25/.  net, 

Westminster  Gazette. — "  Few  letters  in  the  language  have  in  such  perfection  the  qualities 
which  ^ood  letters  should  possess.  Frank,  gay,  brilliant,  indiscreet,  immensely  clever, 
whimsical,  and  audacious,  they  reveal  a  character  which,  with  whatever  alloy  of  human 
infirmity,  must  endear  itself  to  any  reader  of  understanding." 

Wffrld.—"  ThTow%  a  deal  of  new  light  on  the  domestic  relations  of  the  Sage  of  Chelsea. 
They  also  contain  the  full  text  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  fascinating  journal,  and  her  own 
*  humorous  and  quaintly  candid '  narrative  of  her  first  love-affair. 

Daily  News. — "  Evenr  page  .  .  .  scintillates  with  keen  thoughts,  biting  criticbmtt  flashing 
phrases,  and  touches  of  bright  comedy." 

EMILE   ZOLA  :    Novelist  and   Reformer,      An 

Account  of  his  Life,  Work,  and  Influence.  By  E.  A.  Vizktelly. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,  Portraits,  etc.    Demy  8vo.    21/.  net. 

Morning'  Post, — "  Mr.  Ernest  Vizetelly  has  given  ...  a  very  true  insight  into  the  ainu, 

character,  and  life  of  the  novelist." 
Atkemrum. — ".  .  .  Exhaustive  and  interesting." 
M.A.P. — ".  .  .  will  stand  as  the  classic  biography  of  Zola.'* 
Star,—'*  This  '  Life'  of  Zola  is  a  very  fascinating  book." 
Academy. — "  It  was  ineviuble  that  the  authoriutive  life  of  Emile  Zola  should  belfrom  the 

pen  of  £.  A.  Vizetellv.    No  one  probably  has  the  same  qnalificatioos.  and  thb  bulky 

volume  of  nearly  ux  bundred_pages  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  master." 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'CoNNOK  in  T.P.'s  Weekly.—"  It  is  a  story  of  fudnating  interest,  and  it  told 

admirably  by  Mr.  Viaetelly.    I  can  promise  any  one  who  takes  it  up  that  he  will  find  it 

very  diflScolt  to  lay  it  down  again." 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  MARTYR  KING :  being  a 

detailed  record  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  Reign  of  His  Most 
Sacred  Majesty  King  Charles  Uie  First,  1646- 1648-9.     Com- 

?iled   by   Allan   Fea.       With  upwards  of    100   Photogravure 
Portraits   and  other   Illustrations^   includbg   relics.      Royal   4to. 
105/.  net. 

Mr.  M.  H.  SnsLM ANN  in  Tkg  Acadtmy,'^**  The  Tolome  b  a  triamph  for  the  {Minter  and 
publisher,  and  a  lolid  contribution  to  Carolinian  literature. '* 

PaU  Mall  GmaUtt. — "  The  present  sumptuous  volume,  a  storehouse  of  eloquent  associatioot 
.  .  comes  as  near  to  outward  perfection  as  anything  we  could  desire."* 

AFTER  WORCESTER  FIGHT :  being  the  Con- 

temporary  Account  of  King  Charles  II.'s  escape,  not  included  in 
"  The  Flight  of  the  King."  By  Allan  Fea.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     15/.  net. 

Miming  Post—"*  The  work  possesses  all  the  interest  of  a  thrilling  historical  romance^  the 
scenes  of  which  are  described  b^  the  characters  themselves,  in  the  language  of  the  time, 
and  forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  existing  Stuart  literature." 

Wtstern  Morning  News. — "Mr.  Fea  has  shown  great  industry  in  investigating  every 
possible  fact  that  has  any  bearing  on  his  subject,  and  has  succeeded  in  thoroughly 
establishing  the  incidents  of  that  romantic  escape." 

Standard, — ** .  . .  throws  fresh  light  on  one  of  the  most  romantic  episodes  in  the  annals  of 
EnglUh  History." 

KING   MONMOUTH  :    being  a   History   of  the 

Career  of  James  Scott,  the  Protestant  Duke,  1649- 168  5.  ^7 
Allan  Fea.  With  14  Photogravure  Portraits,  a  Folding-plan  of 
the  Battle  of  Sedgemoor,  and  upwards  of  100  black  and  white 
Illustrations.     Demy  Svo.     21/.  net. 

Morning  Post. — "The  story  of  Monmouth's  career  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
annals  of  English  History,  and  Mr.  Fea's  volume  is  singularly  fascinating.  Not  only 
does  it  supplement  and  correct  the  prejudiced  though  picturesque  pages  of  Macaulay, 
but  it  seems  to  make  the  reader  personally  acquainted  with  a  lar^e  number  of  the 
characters  who  prominently  figured  in  the  conspiracies  and  in  the  intrigues,  amorous 
and  political,  when  society  and  politics  were  seething  in  strange  cauldrons." 

FRENCH   NOVELISTS  OF  TO-DAY  :  Maurice 

Barres,  Rene  Bazin,  Paul  Bourget,  Pierre  de  Coulevain,  Anatole 
France,  Pierre  Loti,  Marcel  Prevost,  and  Edouard  Rod.  Bio- 
graphical, Descriptive,  and  Critical.  By  Winifred  Stephens. 
With  Portraits  and  Bibliographies.     Crown  8vo.     5/.  net. 

•»•  Tht  ivriitr,  ivko  has  lived  muck  in  France ^  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  French 
life  and  with  the  principal  currents  of  French  thcuf^ht.  The  book  is  intended  to  he  a 
guide  to  English  readers  desirous  to  keep  in  touch  with  thg  best  present-day  French 
fiction.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  ecclesiastical ,  social,  and  intellectual  problems 
of  contemporary  France  and  their  influence  upon  the  works  of  French  novelists  of  to-day. 

THE    KING'S    GENERAL    IN    THE    WEST, 

being  the  Life  of  Sir  Richard  Granville,  Baronet  (i  600-1 659). 
By  Roger  Granville,  M.A.,  Sub-Dean  of  Exeter  Cathedral. 
With  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.      10/.  6</.  net. 

Westminster Gaseite. — "A  distinctly  interesting  work;  it  will  be  highly  appreciated  by 
historical  students  as  well  as  by  ordinary  readers." 
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THE    LIFE    AND    LETTERS    OF    ROBERT 

Stephen  Hawker,  sometime  Vicar  of  Morwenstow  in  CornwalL 
By  C.  E.  Byles.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  J.  Ley 
Pethybridge  and  others.     Demy  8yo.     7/.  6^.  net. 

Dtdly  Telegraph, — "  ...  As  soon  as  the  volume  is  opened  one  finds  oneself  in  the  presence 
of  A  reu  original,  a  man  of  ability,  genius  and  eccentricity|  of  whom  one  cannot  know 
too  much  .  .  .  No  one  will  read  this  fascinating  and  charmingly  produced  book  without 
thanks  to  Mr.  Byles  and  a  desire  to  viut — or  revisit—Morwenstow.*' 

THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE.  By  Alexander 

Gilchrist.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  W.Graham  Robertson. 
Numerous  Reproductions  from  Blake's  most  characteristic  and 
remarkable  designs.     Demy  8vo.     10/.  6</.  net.     New  Edition. 

Birmingham  Post. — "Nothing  seems  at  all  likeljr  ever  to  supplant  the  Gilchrist  biography. 
Mr.  Swinburne  praised  it  magnificently  in  his  own  eloquent  essay  on  Blake,  and  there 
should  be  no  need  now  to  point  out  its  entire  sanity,  understanding  keenness  of  critical 
insight,  and  masterly  literary  style.  Dealing  with  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  subjects, 
it  ranks  among  the  finest  things  of  its  kind  that  we  possess." 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  ROYAL  CHAPLAIN,  1729-63. 

The  correspondence  of  Edmund  Pyle,  d.d.,  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
George  II,  with  Samuel  Kerrich,  d.d.,  Vicar  of  Dersingham,  and 
Rector  of  Wolfeiton  and  West  Newton.  Edited  and  Annotated 
by  Albert  Hartshorne.     With  Portrait.     DemySvo.     i6/.  net. 

Truth,—**  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  book  of  the  kind  that  has  been  published 
in  recent  years,  and  is  certain  to  disturb  many  readers  whose  minds  have  not  travelled 
with  the  ume." 

GEORGE    MEREDITH  :     Some    Characteristics, 

By  Richard  Le  Galuenne.  With  a  Bibliography  (much  en- 
larged) by  John  Lane.  Portrait,  etc.  Crown  8vo.  5/.  net.  Fifth 
Edition.     Revised. 

Punch.— ** AW  Meredithians  must  possess  'George  Meredith;  Some  Characteristics/  by 
Richard  Le  Gallienne.  This  book  is  a  complete  and  excellent  guide  to  the  novelbt  and 
the  novels,  a  sort  of  Meredithian  Bradshaw,  with  pictures  of  the  traffic  superintendent 
and  the  head  office  at  Boxhill.  Even  Philistines  may  be  woo  over  by  the  bumdishmentt 
of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne." 

LIFE  OF  LORD  CHESTERFIELD.    An  account 

of  the  Ancestry,  Personal  Character,  and  Public  Services  of  the 
Fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  By  W.  H.  Craig,  M.A.  Numerous 
Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     1 2/.  6</.  net. 

Daily  Telegraph.—**  Mr.  Crai^  has  set  out  to  present  him  (Lord  Chesterfield)  as  one  of  the 
striking  figures  of  a  formative  period  in  our  modem  history  .  .  .  and  has  succeeded  in 
giving  us  a  very  attractive  biography  of  a  remarkable  man." 

Times.—**  It  is  the  chief  pobt  of  Mr.  Craig's  book  to  show  the  sterling  qoaltties,  which 
Chesterfield  was  at  too  much  ptdns  in  concealing,  to  reject  the  perishable  trivialities  of 
his  character,  and  to  exhibit  bim  as  a  philosophic  statesman,  not  inferior  to  any  of  his 
contemporanes,  except  Walpole  at  one  end  of  his  life,  and  Chatham  at  the  other.** 


H A   CATALOGUE   OF 

A  QUEEN  OF  INDISCRETIONS.     The  Tragedy 

of  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  Queen  of  England.  From  the  Italian 
of  G.  P.  Clerici.  Translated  by  Frederic  Chapman.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  reproduced  ^om  contemporary  Portraits  and 
Prints.     Demy  8vo.     21s,  net. 

TJk4  Daily  TeUgra^h, — "  It  could  scarcely  be  done  more  tborotiKhly  or,  on  the  whole,  in 
better  taste  than  is  here  displayed  by  Professor  Clerici.  Mr.  Frederic  Chapman  himself 
contributes  an  uncommonly  interesting  and  well-informed  introduction." 

WestmiMsier  Gazettt. — **The  volume,  scholarly  and  well-informed  .  .  .  forms  one  long  and 
absorbingly  interesting  chapter  of  the  chronique  scoMdaUuu  of  Court  life  .  .  .  reads 
like  a  romance,  except  that  no  romancer  would  care  or  dare  to  pack  his  pages  so  closely 
with  startling  effecu  and  fantastic  scenes." 

LETTERS    AND    JOURNALS    OF    SAMUEL 

GRIDLEY  HOWE.  Edited  by  his  Daughter  Laura  E. 
Richards.  With  Notes  and  a  Preface  by  F.  B.  Sanborn,  an 
Introduction  by  Mrs.  John  Lane,  and  a  Portrait.  Demy  8yo 
(9x5!  inches).      16/.  net. 

Outlook. — "  This  deeply  interesting  record  of  experience.  The  volume  is  worthily  produced 
and  contains  a  striking  portrait  of  Howe." 

Daily  News. — "  Dr.  Howe's  book  is  full  of  shrewd  touches  ;  it  seems  to  be  very  much  a  part 
of  the  lively,  handsome  man  of  the  portrait.  His  writing  b  striking  and  vivid ;  it  is  the 
writing  of  a  shrewd,  keen  observer,  intensely  interested  in  the  event  before  hinu" 

THE   LIFE   OF   ST.  MARY   MAGDALEN. 

Translated  from  the  Italian  of  an  Unknown  Fourteenth-Century 
Writer  by  Valentina  Hawtrey.  With  an  Introductory  Note  by 
Vernon  Lee,  and  14  Full-page  Reproductions  from  the  Old  Masters. 
Crown  8vo.      5/.  net. 

Daily  News. — "  Miss  Valentina  Hawtrey  has  given  a  most  excellent  English  version  of  this 

pleasant  work," 
Academy. — "  The  fourteenth-century  fancy  plays  delightfully  around  the  meagre  details  of 

the  Gospel  narrative,  and  presents  the  heroine  in  quite  an   unconventional   light.  .  .  . 

In  its  directness  and  artistic  simplicity  and  its  wealth  of  homely  detail  the  story  reads 

like  the  work  of  some  Boccaccio  of  the  cloister ;  and  fourteen  illustrations  taken  from 

Italian  painters  happily  illustrate  the  charming  text." 

MEN  AND  LETTERS.     By  Herbert  Paul,  m.p. 

Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.      5/.  net. 

Daily  Neivs. — "  Mr.  Herbert  Paul  has  done  scholars  and  the  reading  world  in  general  a  high 

service  in  publishing  this  collection  of  his  essays." 
Punch. — "  His  fund  of  good  stories  is  inexhaustible,  and  his  urbanity  never  fails.     On  the 

whole,  this  book  is  one  of  the  very  best  examples  of  literature  on  literature  and  life." 

ROBERT    BROWNING  :    Essays   and   Thoughts. 

By  J.  T.  Nettleship.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  5/.  6</.  net. 
(Third  Edition.) 
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A   LATER    PEPYS.     The  Correspondence  of  Sir 

William  Wellcr  Pepys,  Bart.,  Master  in  Chancery,  1 758-1825, 
with  Mrs.  Chapone,  Mrs.  Hartley,  Mrs.  Montague,  Hannah  More, 
William  Franks,  Sir  James  Macdonald,  Major  Rennell,  Sir 
Nathaniel  Wraxall,  and  others.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Alice  C.  C.  Gaussen.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo.     In  Two  Volumes.     32/.  net. 

Douglas  Sladen  in  the  Quten. — *'  This  is  indisputably  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  eishteenth  century.  It  is  a  veritable  storehouse  of  society  gossip,  tho 
art  criticbm,  and  the  mots  of  famous  people." 

Acadtmy  and  Literature. — "The  effect  consists  in  no  particular  passages,  but  in  the  total 
impression,  the  sense  of  atmosphere,  and  the  general  feeling  that  we  are  being  introduoed 
into  the  very  society  in  which  the  writer  moved." 

Daily  News. — *'  To  Miss  Alice  Gaussen  is  due  the  credit  of  sorting  out  the  vast  collection  of 
correspondence  which  is  here  presented  to  the  public. .  .  .  Her  industry  is  indefatigable, 
and  her  task  has  been  carried  out  with  completeness.  The  notes  are  full  of  interesting 
items;  the  introduction  is  exhaustive;  and  the  collection  of  illustrations  enhances  the 
value  of  the  book." 

World. — "Sir  William  Pepys's  correspondence  is  admirable.** 

ROBERT  LOUIS   STEVENSON,  AN   ELEGY; 

AND  OTHER  POEMS,  MAINLY  PERSONAL.  By 
Richard  Le  Galuenne.     Crown  Svo.     4/.  bd,  net. 

Daily  Chronicle. — "  Few,  indeed,  could  be  more  fit  to  sing  the  dirge  of  that  '  Virgil  of 
Prose '  than  the  poet  whose  curiosa/elicitas  is  so  close  akin  to  Stevenson's  own  charm." 

Globe. — "The  opening  Elegy  on  R.  L.  Stevenson  includes  some  tender  and  touching 
passages,  and  has  througnout  the  merits  of  sincerity  and  clearness." 

RUDYARD  KIPLING  :  a  Criticism.     By  Richard 

Le  Gallienne.  With  a  Bibliography  by  John  Lane.  Crown 
Svo.     3/.  6d,  net. 

Guardian. — "  One  of  the  cleverest  pieces  of  criticism  we  have  come  across  for  a  long  time.** 

Scotsman— *li  shows  a  keen  insignt  into  the  essential  qualities  of  literature,  and  analvses 

Mr.  Kipling's  product  with  the  skill  of  a  craftsman  .  .  .the  positive  and  outstanding 

merits  of  Mr.  Kipling's  contribution  to  the  literature  of  his  time  are  marshalled  by  hit 

critic  with  quite  uncommon  skill. " 

POEMS.     By  Edward  Cracroft  Lefroy.     With  a 

Memoir  by  W.  A.  Gill,  and  a  Reprint  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds' 
Critical  Essay  on  "  Echoes  from  Theocritus."  Photogravure 
Portrait.     Crown  Svo.     5/.  net. 

The  Times.' 
with  human 
in  a  word,  the  quality 
mental  palate.' 

Bookman. — "The  Memoir,  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Gill,  is  a  sympathetic  sketch  of  an  earnest  and 
lovable  character ;  and  the  critical  estimate,  by  J.  Aodington  Symonds,  is  a  charmingly- 
written  and  suggestive  essay." 

APOLOGIA  DIFFIDENTIS.      By  W.  Compton 

Leith.     Demy  Svo.     7/.  (>d.  net. 

*«*  The  booky  which  is  largely  autobiographical^  describe*  the  effect  of  diffidence  upon 
an  individual  li/Cy  and  contains^  with  a  consideration  iff  the  nature  qfshyness^  a  plea  for 
m  kindlier  judgment  of  the  inveterate  case. 

Daily  MaiL^"  Mr.  Leith  has  written  a  very  beautiful  book,  and  perhaps  the  publisher*! 
claim  that  this  will  be  a  new  classic  is  not  too  bold." 
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BOOKS   AND   PERSONALITIES:    Essays.      By 

H.  W.  Netinson.     Crown  8to.     5/.  net. 

Daily  CkromcU,^'"  It  b  a  remarkable  thing  and  probably  unique,  that  a  writer  of  such 
peisooality  as  the  anthor  of  *  Between  the  Acts  *  sboold  not  only  feel,  bat  boldly  pat 
on  paper,  his  homage  and  complete  labjectioo  to  the  genias  of  one  after  another  of 
these  men.  He  is  entirely  free  from  that  one  coomion  virtue  of  critics,  which  is 
superiority  to  the  author  criticised." 

OTIA :  Essays.    By  Armine  Thomas  Kent.     Crown 
8vo.     5/.  net. 

BOOKS   AND   PLAYS  :   A  Volume  of  Essays  on 

Meredith,  Borrow,  Ibsen,  and  others.  By  Allan  Monkhouse. 
Crown  8to.     5/.  net. 

LIBER    AMORIS  ;    or,    The    New    Pygmalion. 

By  William  Hazutt.  Edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  Richard 
Le  Gallienne.  To  which  is  added  an  exact  transcript  of  the 
original  MS.,  Mrs.  Hazlitt's  Diary  in  Scotland,  and  Letters  never 
before  published.  Portrait  after  Bewick,  and  Eicsimile  Letters. 
400  copies  only.     4to.     364  pp.     Buckram.     21/.  net. 

TERRORS  OF  THE  LAW:   being  the  Portraits 

of  Three  Lawyers — the  original  Weir  of  Hermiston,  "Bloody 
Jeffreys,"  and  "  Bluidy  Advocate  Mackenzie."  By  Francis 
Watt.    With  3  Photogravure  Portraits.    Fcap.  8vo.    41.  6d.  net. 

The  Literary  lVcrU.—**The  book  is  altogether  entertaining;  it  is  brisk,  lively,  and 
effective.  Mr.  Watt  has  already,  in  his  two  series  of  '  The  Law's  Lumber  Room/ 
established  bis  place  as  an  essayist  in  legal  lore,  and  the  present  book  will  increase  bis 
reputation. " 

CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  FLEET.     Captains  and 

Men-of-War  in  the  Days  that  Helped  to  make  the  Empire.  By 
Edward  Eraser.     With  16  Full-page  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo. 

*,*  Mr.  Freuer  takes  in  the  whole  rang^  of  our  Navys  story.  First  there  is  the  story 
of  the  *^  Dreadnought"  told  for  the  first  time:  hrw  the  name  was  originally  selected  by 
Elizabeth,  why  she  chcse  it^  the  launch,  how  under  Drake  she  fought  against  the 
Armada,  how  her  captain  wtu  knighted  on  the  quarter-deck  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 
From  this  point  the  name  is  traced  down  to  the  present  leviathan  which  bears  it.  This  is 
but  one  of  the  "champions"  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Fraser's  volume ^  which  is  illustrated  by 
some  very  interesting  reproductions. 

The    LONDONS    of    the    British    Fleet  :     The 

Story  of  Ships  bearing  the  name  of  Old  Renown  in  Naval 
Annals.  By  Edward  Eraser.  With  8  Illustrations  in  colours, 
and  20  in  black  and  white. 
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A  Queen  of  Indiscretions 

THE  TRAGEDY   OF  CAROLINE  OF 
BRUNSWICK,  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND 

Translated  from  the  Italian  of  G.  P.  CLERICI 
BY  FREDERIC  CHAPMAN 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS  REPRODUCED 
FROM  CONTEMPORARY  PORTRAITS,  PRINTS,  ETC. 

Demy  8vo.     2is.  net. 

H^ei/MfitJi^r  GflMfilf.—"  The  ▼olume,  scholarly  and  well  infonned,  forms 
one  long  and  absorbingly  interesting  chapter  of  the  chroni^uescandakustci 
Court  life  ...  the  story  of  this  'Queen  of  Indiscretions*  reads  like  a 
romance,  except  that  no  romancer  would  care  or  dare  to  pack  his  pages  so 
closely  with  startling  effects  and  fimtastic  scenes.'* 

Times.—'**  .  .  .  Two  great  merits— really  new  material  and  a  seriously 
historical  mind  .  .  .  Signor  Clerici  has  brought  to  bis  task  immense  pains, 
lucidity,  and  an  impartiality  of  mind  which  does  not  prevent  a  definite  view 
from  emerging  ,  .  .  Mr.  Chapman  has  done  his  translation  admirably  wdl, 
and  his  own  introduction  is  a  careful  assistance  to  thoroughness." 

GsMn/faif.— "There  is  a  gr^t  deal  that  is  new  and  still  more  that  is 
interesting  in  *  A  Queen  of  Indiscretions,'  which  may  fairly  be  described  as 
the  joint  production  of  Mr.  Frederic  Cluipman  and  Sisnor  Graziano  Ckrid. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Chapman's  introduction  is  eKoelient  reading.' 

Scotsman,—**  Mr.  Chapman  furnishes  the  Italian  work  with  a  long  intro- 
duction not  less  interesting  or  instructive  than  Professor  Clerid's  own  study, 
yet  tending,  nevertheless,  to  support  a  conviction  of  the  Queen's  innocence. 

Giode,—**  Mr.  Frederic  Chapman  has  performed  admirably  his  duty  as  a 
translator." 

Daih  TeUgrafh,^'**  Mr.  Chapman  contributes  an  uncommonly  full  and 
well-iniormed  introduction  to  supplement  and  explain  the  Italian  original." 

Morning  Post,—-**  Professor  Clerici's  book  and  Mr.  Chapman's  introduction 
will  stand  as  the  most  complete  inquiry  into  Caroline's  affidrs  that  has  yet 
beoi  published." 

Acttdemy,^**  This  sumptuous  volume  .  .  .  Caroline's  life  was  an  astound- 
ing romance  .  .  .  Mr.  Chapman  especially  lends  colour  to  her  adventures  in 
his  clever  introduction  bv  the  way  in  which  he  shows  how,  for  all  her  goiius 
for  mischief  and  for  all  her  tricks  and  wantonness,  Caroline  never  lost  a 
curious  diarm  which  made  her  buoyancy  and  reckless  mirit  lonUile  to  the 
last" 

Birmingham  Posi^^**A  full  record  of  a  period  of  her  life  no  historian  has 
studied  so  painstakingly  as  Professor  Oerici.*' 
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